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You Need Another Bank? 
Large and strong-to carry through important opera- 
tions—rich .in ‘practical. experience gained through 
nearly.a hundred years of service—in vigorous, lively 
_ step with the movements of modern business—or- 
ranges on world-wide lines and especially, close to 
ew England—the Shawmut offers to banks and 
bankers.a service notably able and sincerely accom- 
modating. How can wé help you? 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and in Federal Reserve and Other 

$57,635,827.72 
U. S. Government and Other Public Securities... 63,936,707.52 
Other Securities 47,844,707.00 

274,928,740.59 
Bonds and Mortgages 27,664,729.53 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate 8,012,832.71 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 11,142,052.74 
Accrued Interest Receivable 1,688,653.76 


$492,854,251.57 


Capital $27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 56,675,886.83 
Reserves 10,739,794.33 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills 21,694,894.88 


Deposits 376,243,675.53 


$492,854,251.57 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


139 Broadway, at Cedar Street 
New York City 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 


residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 

There must be many reasons for such outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 





PRESIDENT HOOVER WITH THE MEMBERS OF THE NEWLY CREATED FEDERAL FARM 

BOARD WHICH IS ENTRUSTED WITH THE RESPONSIBILITY OF ORGANIZING AND GIV- 

ING EFFECT TO THE FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION AND HAVING AT ITS COMMAND A 
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CONCENTRATION OF BANKING POWER 


RESPONSIVE TO ECONOMIC DEMANDS 


MERICAN banking is on the 

threshold of sweeping changes. 

Major developments and new con- 

cepts of management, financing 
and refinements of service have reached a 
stage which affects not only the existing 
structure, but also the future destiny of this 
country’s banking system. The field of 
operation is suggestive of farflung maneu- 
vers, with counter marching of battalions 
and detachments seeking strategic positions. 

The unit or so-called ‘“independent’”’ 
banking system is being subjected to relent- 
less pressure and invasions from all sides. 
The small-town banker realizes that he is 
standing at the crossroads, confronted with 
the alternative of being submerged or of a 
lingering struggle for existence against 
growing odds. Those who pin their faith 
upon the preservation of the national bank- 
ing system are gravely concerned by deser- 
tions to the ranks of trust companies and 
state banks, which multiply from day to 
day. Immediately related to this situation 
is the integrity of the Federal System in so far 
as its potency or command of credit and 
currency depend upon compulsory rather 
than voluntary membership. 

After a brief truce the forces for and 
against branch banking are once more being 
marshaled into opposing camps. The test 
this time promises to be decisive and final, 
with Congress as the seat of action and the 


proponents of the national banking system 
determined to adopt heroic measures, if 
necessary. ‘The issue has been hastened 
by the general acknowledgement that legis- 
lative restraints and the limitations imposed 
by the McFadden amendments have not 
only failed of their purpose, but have served 
to stimulate an apparently irresistible con- 
centration of banking power. 

The bank and trust company merger 
movement, instead of indicating any slowing 
down, increases in velocity and volume, with 
billions of national banking resources pass- 
ing into the category of the state banking 
system. Branch banking gains by leaps and 
bounds. The same goal is attained in re- 
stricted or non-branch banking territory by 
circuitous routings, through the creation of 
bank stock holding corporations, chain 
banking and close affiliation of banks and 
trust companies into groups. It requires no 
acute intelligence to observe that this move- 
ment is acquiring a magnitude which sweeps 
across local and state boundaries toward 
nationwide scope of operations. 

As to the economic soundness and wisdom 
of such concentration of banking power into 
relatively few hands or institutions, only the 
future can clearly determine. Certain it is 
that amazing and revolutionary innovations 
have rendered obsolete the methods of 
transacting business and of communication 
which sufficed barely a decade since. It is 
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more than likely that banking organization 
and procedure now finds itself in the throes 
of profound economic changes to which in- 
dustry and other large corporations have 
adapted themselves more readily. 

While quest for power and prestige may 
play a certain réle in some of these big bank 
and trust company mergers which have 
taken place in New York and other large 
cities, there can be no doubt that they have 
been chiefly induced by pronounced changes 
in the financial and business world and the 
demand for better, broader, and more effi- 
cient service. The United States has thrown 
off its provincial huskings as foremost 
creditor nation and the markets of the world 
have now become the logical and profitable 
field for expansive financial and banking, 
as well as industrial and commercial opera- 
tions. There is unquestionably much weight 
in the argument that big business needs big 
banks and that this country cannot expect 
to compete in world markets with countries 
which possess centralized and mobile bank- 
ing organization. Says Paul Warburg 


briefly and to the point: 
“T believe it is safe to say that the evo- 


lution in the industrial field, to a certain 
degree at least, is responsible for a similar 
development in the field of banking, because 
the gigantic form assumed by industrial 
corporations on both sides of the Atlantic 
renders their banking requirements so large 
and so all-encompassing that only banks 
with gigantic resources of their own are able 
to offer them commensurate facilities.” 
In all lines of activity and service we find 
the corporate form of organization crowding 
out the individualistic. One of the most 
forceful demonstrations is the public ac- 
ceptance of corporate fiduciary service in 
the management of estates, property and 
investments which demand expert, compos- 
ite and responsible organization. In all 
lines of trade and business, the retailer and 
small merchant, as well as the middleman, 
are engaged in a seemingly hopeless struggle 
against powerful chain and department 
stores and mail order houses. Everywhere 
there is transition from the small business 
to the big unit. The public has come to 
accept this trend as sound in economic prin- 
ciple and essential to improved standards of 
living, wages and production. The Govern- 
ment itself, following a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the anti-trust laws, has legal- 


ized and is fostering the consolidation of 
railroads into strong groups. It is incon- 
ceivable that banking, in its individualistic 
and more isolated sense, can hope to survive 
against such new elements in economic and 
business life. 


2, 
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IMPENDING CONFLICT ON 
BRANCH BANKING 


HE fact that the rank and file of 
American bankers have become alert 
to tremendous changes and the 
significance of mergers, was clearly shown 
by animated discussions and keynote ad- 
dresses at recent conventions of state bank- 
ers’ associations. There is every indication 
that branch banking will again become the 
subject of debate at the approaching annual 
convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco and where state- 
wide branch banking has obtained its 
strongest foothold. At the same time, it is 
evident that since the protracted debate on 
this issue at the Los Angeles convention in 
1926, there has been a pronounced shifting 
and modification of sentiment on the part of 
many bankers who were formerly most 
vigorous in their antagonism to branch 
banking. Some of these have surrendered 
to the branch bank organizations. Others 
have reconciled themselves to the new order. 
One of the most surprising changes in the 
picture is the frank reversal in the attitude 
of spokesmen of the national government 
and of Congress on the subject of branch 
banking. First, there comes the admission 
that the McFadden amendments, designed 
to restrict branch banking in enabling states 
to local limits and to maintain the status quo 
in other jurisdictions, have failed to produce 
the desired result either as to curtailing 
branch banking or preventing withdrawals 
of national banks. The most important 
announcement coming from Washington is 
that made by Comptroller of the Currency, 
John W. Pole, advising of the appointment 
of a committee of experts whose duty it 
shall be to “réexamine the basic structure 
of our entire banking system,” and recom- 
mend remedial measures which are regarded 
as imperative to the preservation of the 
national banking system. 
Says Comptroller Pole: “The time appears 
opportune to reexamine the basic structure of 
our entire banking system and to formulate a 
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new banking policy to meet present day condi- 
tions. There are two fundamental reasons why 
a system of national banks is essential to the 
public welfare. First, commerce between the 
States is vested with a national interest and in 
order that it may be financed in an orderly 
manner, it is necessary for the Government of 
the United States to possess a governmental 
instrumentality of finance in the form of a 
system of national banks in order that it may 
through them in times of stress be able to 
enforce a national financial policy. 

“If Congress, therefore, would protect itself 
from the loss of its present banking instru- 
mentality, it must make it to the advantage of 
capital to seek the national rather than a trust 
company charter. Banking capital is without 
prejudice or sentiment. It will flow back into 
the national banks normally and easily with 
the turn of the tide of advantage. The alterna- 
tive would seem to be elimination of the na- 
tional banks in favor of forty-eight distinct 
systems of banks under the supervision of 
forty-eight separate banking departments. It 
is within the power of Congress to turn the 
advantage in favor of the national banks and 
thereby make it to the interest of all banks to 
operate under the national charter.” 


RESTORING PRESTIGE OF NA- 
TIONAL BANKING SYSTEM 


SOMEWHAT startling proposal has 
been made in connection with plans 

for further Congressional action to 
liberalize national bank charters and restore 
the declining prestige of the national bank- 
ing system. The proposition is to give na- 
tional banks nationwide branch banking 
powers and to relieve national banks of all 
taxation by the states, since such taxation 
is now imposed solely by permission of Con- 
gress, which can be withdrawn. These sug- 
gestions come from Chairman Louis T. 
McFadden of the committee on banking 
and currency of the House of Representa- 
tives. He is careful to say that these sug- 
gestions represent his own views and that 
he is not speaking for the committee of 
which he is chairman. 


Although unofficial, this suggestion com- 
ing from the chairman of the banking and 
currency committee, is significant of the 
rather desperate lengths to which the pro- 
ponents of the national banking system are 
inclined to go in order to stop further drains 
of resources and withdrawals. It acquires 
added meaning when taken in conjunction 


SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE WHICH Is FORMULATING A NEw TARIFF BILL TO BE PRESENTED UPON 
THE REASSEMBLING OF CONGRESS 
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with the reasons given by Comptroller of 
the Currency, John W. Pole, for calling a 
committee of experts to formulate a new 
banking policy “in view of the existing situ- 
ation with reference to unit banking, the 
curtailment of branch banking by Federal 
Statute, and the increasing number of bank 
mergers under trust company charters.”’ 


, i? 2°, 
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NATIONWIDE BRANCHES FOR 
NATIONAL BANKS 


HE assumption is unavoidable that 

the banking authorities at Washing- 
ton regard as most efficacious the 
legalizing of branches for national banks on 
a nationwide scale. No other alternative 
seems available. The national banks now 
have practically all of the functions and 
powers exercised by state banks and trust 
companies and it is only too obvious that 
the drift of bank mergers toward trust 
company charters and the organization 
of bank stock holding corporations and 
of group banking associations under state 
charters, is due to the “curtailment of 
branch banking by Federal Statute.” Re- 
move this federal limitation and national 
banks would be in an infinitely stronger 
position to expand than state banks or 
trust companies, confined to local opera- 
tions. Color is given to this viewpoint by 
quoting further from a recent address by 
Comptroller Pole favoring branch banking 
as compared with group banking. He said: 
“There appears to be a certain inherent 
weakness in a system of group banking. 
From an operating standpoint it is neces- 
sarily unwieldy. Each member of the group 
is a separate and distinct corporation re- 
sponsible to its own board of directors. It 
must operate as a distinct and separate 
corporation under its own capital and re- 
sources and under the distinct limitations 
placed upon its activities by law. The cen- 
tral management can enforce its policies 
ohly by indirection. It is necessary to carry 
a‘ distinct overhead of personnel for each 
bank. In other words, as compared with 
branch banking, group banking from an 
operating standpoint seems to lack the 
flexibility, economy and efficiency which 
carries the services of the central bank di- 
rectly to the public served by each branch.” 


sIt:cannot be doubted that--if Congress - 


should approve branch banks for “national 


banks on a nationwide scale, that it would 
mean the death knell of unit or so-called 
independent banking in the United States. 
It would be followed by all state legislatures, 
as a matter of self-protection, authorizing 
free-for-all branch banking and the setup 
of nationwide holding corporation ma- 
chinery by organizations that prefer not to 
subject themselves to Federal laws or super- 
vision. But what is perhaps more interesting 
at this time is that such a proposition in 
Congress would unify the thousands of unit 
and independent bankers whose opposition 
to branch banking must be reckoned with, 
and who will leave no stone unturned to 
bring strong pressure to bear upon Con- 
gress. Moreover, any attempt to relieve 
national banks of state taxation would em- 
bitter and arouse political opposition. 

Whatever changes the future may hold 
forth for the American banking system, it 
is safe to say that the country is not yet pre- 
pared to assimilate any plan which would 
validate nationwide branches for national 
banks; relieve them of state taxation and as 
Representative McFadden further suggests 
“the exercise of Federal constitutional power 
to regulate commerce between states and 
limiting the financing of transactions in 
interstate commerce to the national 
banks.” There can be no doubt. as 
Mr. McFadden further avers, that “the 
adoption of all or any of these three pis- 
posals would gi ch an advantage to the 
national charter ‘h.: no irge stave bank 
could afford to operate under a trust com- 
pany or state bank charter. ‘ortunately, 
Mr. McFadden does not represent the pre- 
vailing viewpoint. 


>, ?, 
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DEFENSES AVAILABLE FOR 
UNIT BANKING 


ESPITE big bank mergers, expansion 
of branch banking and the organiza- 


tion of banking holding and group 
affiliations, the unit banking syste in this 
country is not without means of defense. 
Although the time does not seem far away 
when New York will have the largest bank- 
ing institutions in the world, exceeding in 
capital and banking resources the “Big 
Five” in London, it is safe to say that ex- 
tinction of unit banking in the United 
States is something remote. Meanwhile, 


- much may-happen to transform the picture. 


TO PPS 
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Recent developments in Florida and other 
sections of the country, recording the failure 
of chain and group banking organizations, 
point the way to weaknesses which present 
managements of groups and chains of bank- 
ing may have guarded against, but which 
remain inherent in such organizations. 
Branch banking, on the other hand, if con- 
ducted within local or even state limits, 
may be subjected to strict and efficient 
supervision. When branch banking is au- 
thorized on a nationwide scale as proposed 
by Mr. McFadden, it opens the doors wide 
to monopolistic control of credit vo which 
American people wi!! sever give consent. 

Independent banks have the alternative 
of cultivating strong public favor and pref- 
erence by means of cooperation through an 
expansion of local and county clearing house 
associations, establishment of credit bu- 
reaus and the establishment of high stand- 
ards of management and responsibility which 
will put an end to bank failures in smaller 
communities which have been so numerous 
within the past eight years and constitute 
the strongest indictment against unit bank- 
ing and at the same time the strongest 
argument in favor of efficient and economi- 
cally conducted branch banking. The situ- 
ation as it confronts unit bankers and the 
redress they have at hand, is well set forth 
by R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, 
in a masterful address before the Illinois 
Bankers Association. 

“The final test will be what system really 
renders the best service. In other words, it 
will in the end be a question of the survival 
of the fittest. If unit banks are properly 
and profitably run by experienced execu- 
tives, if they observe sound banking prin- 
ciples, if they get together and formulate 
effective plans of cooperation, and if the 
public interest and public welfare are 
always their prime consideration, there can 
be no doubt of the ultimate outcome. 
We have come to the crossroads of our 
financial future, the choice lies between 
improved banking practices among the unit 
banks or ultimate absorption by a central- 
ized system. The answer is largely in our 
own hands and notwithstanding the inroads 
being made by the branch and chain banking 
system, I believe that our unit banking sys- 
tem will live at least for years to come.” 


ANOTHER LARGE CROP OF 
BANK INSOLVENCIES 


HE record of bank failures for the 
second quarter of the current year, 

again provides unpleasant reading 
and reflections. There were a total of 148 
insolvencies, involving a total of $54,- 
500,000 liabilities, as compared with 92 f: .i- 
ures during the corresponding period last 
year with indebtedness of $28,000,000. The 
exhibit is one which concerns all bankers who 
realize low necessary it is to preserve public 
faith and confidence in the general morale 
and safety of American banking adminis- 
tration. Bad management, incompetent 
officials, directors indifferent to their duties, 
and insufficient capitalization, again play 
the important rdle in these failures. In- 
cluded in the list are national banks and 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 


It is necessary to note that among the 
latest batch of bank failures the repeal of 
the bank guarantee law in Nebraska ac- 
counted for a formal declaration of in- 
solvency against 67 banks with liabilities 
of $19,000,000, and making a total of 140 
failures in that state during the past two 
and a half years under the operation of the 
guarantee law. Since the close of the second 
quarter of the year the State of Florida has 
again come into the limelight with a string 
of twenty-three bank failures, resulting from 
the operation of the chain system. 


>, 2, 2, 
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NEW PAPER CURRENCY 
FAVORABLY RECEIVED 


PPEARANCE of the new currency or 
paper bills issued by the Treasury 

Department has met with favor on 
the part of the public and banks. Bank 
tellers find that the new bills are easier to 
count and handle than the varieties of old 
currency. The magnitude of the substitu- 
tion of new bills is indicated by the fact 
that there are now outstanding $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of paper currency. Among the 
advantages of the new bills are the reduction 
in size, crisper and more durable quality of 
paper, easy identification of different de- 
nominations; greater protection against 
counterfeiting and standardization of de- 
sign. The Treasury Department estimates 
an annual saving of $1,500,000 in pro- 
duction costs. 
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FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
AGAINST BAD BANKING 


HE Nebraska Regional Clearing House 
plan, which embodies an extension 

of the clearing house principles long 
established in leading cities to smaller towns 
and rural communities, is apparently des- 
tined to become nationwide in its applica- 
tion. The advantages of this regional sys- 
tem, which enlists resident state bank ex- 
aminers as well as federal bank examiners, 
with the added safeguards of credit bureau 
interchange, are so simple and obvious that 
there should be no hesitation anywhere in 
giving effect to the plan. While its primary 
purpose is to tackle bad or incompetent 
bank management at the source, to prevent 
failures and ill-judged loans, the general 
adoption of the regional idea is about the 
only alternative left to preserve the so- 
called “independent American banking 


system.” 

A committee of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Association 
has completed its work and published for 
general distribution a detailed description 


of the so-called Nebraska plan. In Missouri 
the council of administration of the State 
Bankers Association has unanimously rec- 
ommended the plan for adoption throughout 
the state, and the Finance Commissioner 
has already set the machinery in motion for 
dividing the state into compact districts 
with approximately 100 banks in each dis- 
trict and each to be supplied with two ex- 
aminers employed by and paid by the state. 
Similar movements are in progress in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota and Iowa. 

Aside from the greater degree of vigilance 
and systematic front against bad banking, 
such regional clearing houses would exert 
a strong moral pressure, compelling all 
banks, good or bad, to come within the scope 
of its influence. A big advantage is that the 
member banks incur no expense for exam- 
iners by regular state and national exam- 
iners. It is not merely that such coopera- 
tion enforces effective examination and 
exchange of credit information, but brings 
banks in a given district together for the 
purpose of helping and solving each others’ 
problems. Examination becomes uniform 
throughout the region and the associations 
do not assume responsibility for failures, as 
examinations are in legal hands. 


NEW ERA IN TRUST COMPANY 
ADMINISTRATION 


T is quite conceivable that the plan 
of definitely segregating trust com- 

pany from commercial banking and 
investment operations, observed in con- 
nection with the recently effected affiliation 
between the National City Bank of New 
York and the former Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, as the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, may open up a new chap- 
ter in the development of American trust 
companies. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment is, that while the trust company has 
the benefit of expert coordination and con- 
tacts established by the National City Bank 
and the National City Company, the trust 
company not only preserves its highly 
prized state charter, but is free to devote 
its activities and refinements of service ex- 
clusively to the expanding field of individual 
and corporate fiduciary service. The fact 
that the trust company is governed by its 
own board of directors and officers who are 
schooled in trust administration and in- 
vestments, is a guarantee against any pos- 
sible temptation to mingle trust company 
with either commercial banking or _in- 
vestment operations, a tendency which has 
of late become only too clearly manifest. 

Chairman Charles E. Mitchell of the 
National City Bank gives utterance to a 
viewpoint that is shaping itself definitely 
in the minds of the foremost authorities on 
trust company administration, when he 
makes the following statement: 

“We believe the day of the individual trus- 
tee is waning and that the day of the corporate 
trustee is just in its dawning. With the com- 
plicated and intricate problems of the present 
with respect to the administration of estates, 
with the growing need for so-called voluntary 
or living trusts, and with the opening of new 
avenues for the relief of the cares of handling 
accumulated wealth, the trust business is one 
presenting an opportunity for enormous 
growth. It is, in our opinion, a business that 
can be conducted to its fullest efficiency only 
by specialists. It cannot be looked upon as a 
by-product, a side line of a commercial bank- 
ing institution. It is far too important. It 
is a business, which, in the interests of those 
it serves, must be conducted by men whose 
lives are devoted exclusively to it.” 


The idea of segregating trust business 











and continuing such functions under state 


charters is not new. The National City 
Bank and City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany arrangement, however, is the first 
recognition of this wise principle on so great 
a scale. Obviously, this plan is hardly 
practicable in the case of mergers of small 
banks and trust companies, but it points the 
way for further similar developments in 
connection with big bank and trust com- 
pany mergers. It is significant that in 
practically every one of the large mergers 
between national banks and trust companies 
in the last few years, occurring in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere, the na- 
tional charters have been abandoned and 
the combined organization continues under 
trust company charter. 

The progress of the City Bank Farmers 
Company as purely a fiduciary organiza- 
tion will doubtless be watched with keen 
interest throughout the country. There can 
be no question that such concentration on 
the business of administering estates and 
executing trusts, with their infinite varieties 
and constant enlargement of scope, gives a 
trust company tremendous leverage over 
competitors in securing new business. It is 
but natural for the man of sound business 
judgment, when he approaches the solemn 
obligation of either writing his will or pro- 
viding for the custody and management of 
his property after his death, will be inclined 
to favor an institution which gives its un- 
divided attention to such duties. The op- 
portunity also presents itself to cultivate 
cooperative contacts with members of the 
legal profession. Furthermore, the experi- 
ence gained by a trust company per se leads 
to the creation of new types of modern trust 
service, such as the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company announced shortly before 
its affiliation with the National City Bank 
in the establishment of a Uniform Trust 
Plan which combines diversified invest- 
ments with revocable trust and custodian- 
ship facilities. 

de de & 
PROHIBITING COMMERCIAL 
BANKING BY PRIVATE BANKS 
ECENT failures of private banks and 
evidences of sharp practices give ac- 
cent to the need of legislation which 
should make an end of the type of unincor- 
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porated banking firms and partnerships 
which are allowed to accept and pay inter- 
est on deposits. Their number has been 
rapidly growing less owing to legislative 
restrictions confining deposit banking to in- 
corporated banks and trust companies, or 
subjecting private concerns to the same 
supervision which governs incorporated 
banks. The fact remains that deposit bank- 
ing should be subject to the liabilities and 
responsibilities that attach to incorporation 
and state supervision. 


Since 1922, the number of private banks 
reporting to the Comptroller of the Currency 
has decreased from 673 to 467, with re- 
sources reduced from $185,000,000, to $164,- 
000,000. Of this number, 63 private banks 
under state supervision are located in New 
York, with resources of $28,429,000. In 
this state, as in others where private banks 
are subject to regulation and supervision by 
the banking departments, there has been 
a steady decrease in number, due to reor- 
ganization as incorporated banks. 


Since 1893 there have been recorded a 
total of 984 failures of private banks with 
liabilities of approximately half a billion of 
dollars. The losses sustained by such fail- 
ures and suspensions fell mostly upon wage- 
earners, foreign populations and immigrants, 
to which most of the private banks cater. In 
periods of low rates on European currencies 
these private banks have indulged in specu- 
lative transactions with frequent losses to 
clients. The latest suspension of a private 
bank in New York City, due to an admitted 
shortage of $250,000, involved hundreds of 
small depositors whose life savings were 
wiped out. In view of the obligation to 
protect those who confide their savings to 
these concerns, it seems proper to urge 
uniform action among the states. 


It is interesting to note that the legislature 
of Kansas recently passed an act prohibiting 
the organization of any more private banks 
in that state. While it may be said in jus- 
tice to the private banker that he was very 
often the pioneer in communities where 
neither state or national banks existed, his 
day has passed and public safety demands 
that all banking operations, involving ac- 
ceptance of deposits, should be subject to 
either state or federal charter and super- 
vision. 















































ALLOCATIONS OF STOCK 
DIVIDENDS 


HREE decisions of importance on the 
allocation of stock dividends between 

life-tenant and remainderman have 
been handed down recently by important 
jurisdictions in the East and Middle West. 
On June 18th the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York held that the 
action of the trustees of the estate of 
Charles Pratt, late Standard Oil magnate, 
in allocating an extraordjnary stock divi- 
dend of the Anglo-American Oil Company 
to corpus and a stock dividend of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York result- 
ing from the capitalization of the ownership 
of 80 per cent of the stock of the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company purchased out of in- 
come, to corpus, in the face of a direction in 
the will that all income, including stock 
divdends, should be paid to the life-tenants 
as income, was proper and not subject to 
criticism by the life-tenants. 

On June 20th, the Supreme Court of 
Michigan also adopted what is known as 
the Massachusetts Rule when it held that 
in the estate of James Toy, the residuary 
legatee was entitled to all stock dividends. 
Here the will left the residue of the estate in 
trust to pay “the net revenues thereof’ to 
the widow during her lifetime with re- 
mainder over to the trustees of the Presby- 
tery of Detroit. While the estate was in 
the hands of the trustees, considerable cash 
dividends were paid, and in addition, con- 
siderable stock dividends. The life-tenant 
having died, the action was brought by her 
executor to have the stock dividends de- 
clared to be income and paid over to her 
estate. 

The Probate Court awarded the stock 
dividends to the life-tenant. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals apportioned them be- 
tween the life-tenant and the residuary 
legatee. Both parties than appealed to the 
Supreme Court, which held in favor of the 
residuary legatee. In reviewing the authori- 
ties, the Court pointed out that under the 
so-called Kentucky rule, all dividends to 
the life beneficiary, under the so-called 
Massachusetts rule, all cash dividends are 
regarded as income and stock dividends 
are regarded as capital, and under the 
so-called Pennsylvania rule, all dividends 
are apportioned between the life-tenant 
and remainderman, dividends earned after 
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the testators’ death constituting income 
and dividends earned before that time 
constituting principal. Disapproving the 

Pennsylvania rule because of the practical 

difficulty in apportioning the Court decided 

to adopt the Massachusetts rule. 

On July 10, the Supreme Court of Errors 
of Connecticut, handed down a decision 
in Union and New Haven Trust Company vs. 
Watrous, which touches upon another 
fine point. 

By will Franklin S. Bradley had left his 
residuary estate in trust for his widow dur- 
ing her life with remainder over to desig- 
nated distributees. A part of the corpus of 
the trust estate in the hands of the trustee 
consisted of certain stock of the St. Joseph 
Lead Company and stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. On 
December 25, 1925 the Board of Trustees 
of the St. Joseph Lead Company declared 
certain dividends payable quarterly at later 
periods, the last two of such quarterly pay- 
ments to be made “‘to all stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 
9, 1926,” and ‘“‘to all stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 9, 
1926.” The Board of Directors of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company on 
May 10, 1926, declared quarterly dividends, 
the last three of which were to be paid to 
stockholders of record as of September 20, 
1926, December 20, 1926, and March 15, 
1927. The widow died on July 19, 1926. 
Thus the dividends referred to above were 
declared during the lifetime of the widow, 
but the record dates and dates of payment 
were subsequent to her death. The only 
question raised in this action was whether 
the dividends belonged to the estate of the 
widow or to the remaindermen. 

Held that the dividends belonged to the 
estate of the widow. The law of the State of 
New York, as the corporate domicile, should 
determine when the right to the dividends 
accrued to the stockholder. According to 

the law of New York, the intent of the direc- 
tors must be held to be that the date of the 
declaration should be the date of severance 
from corporate assets. On the declaration 
date, dividends were as to the trustee, in- 
come in every true sense of that word. The 
dividends were no longer a part of the 
principal fund but income due as a debt 
from the corporation. 
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BANK SUPERVISION IN NEW 
YORK 


OLITICAL horseplay and an ap- 
IP| proaching municipal campaign are 
largely responsible for the sensational 
prominence given by New York newspapers 
to the failure of the City Trust Company 
which occurred last February and which 
continues to provide a text for front page 
headlines. Well deserved as are the severe 
criticisms by the Commission appointed by 
Governor Roosevelt, directed against those 
who figure in this failure, and the evidence 
of alleged corruption in the administration 
of former Superintendent of Banks, Frank 
H. Warder, the fact remains that the public 
is given a misleading impression of banking 
supervision in the Empire State. 

Instead of “playing up” the unsavory 
details of the City Trust case, the respon- 
sible newspapers of New York might serve 
a better cause by giving due acknowledg- 
ment to the high character of bank super- 
vision and the admirable record of banking 
solvency maintained by state banking ad- 
ministration in New York State and cover- 
ing a long period of years. Considering the 
immense volume of banking resources in- 
volved, there is no State in the Union which 
can show a better record of supervision and 
immunity from failure than New York. 
There may be defects in the banking laws 
of the state, as indicated in the report by 
Superintendent of Banking, Joseph A. 
Broderick. Taken as a whole, however, the 
New York banking statutes compare favor- 
ably with the best codes in the land. 

COL. AYRES ON BUSINESS PROS. 
PECTS FOR SECOND HALF 


OL. AYRES of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, who has been notably ac- 
curate in sounding business trends, 

expresses confidence as to what the second 
half of the current year has in store. He 
says: 

“The outlook for the second half year 
seems favorable, and in no small degree 
this is the case because business sentiment 
is so generally cheerful that it seems able 
to carry trade, and industry, and even 
transportation forward at high levels of ac- 
tivity for some months yet to come by the 
very momentum of its optimism. If agri- 
cultural prospects continue to improve, as 


now seems probable, and if the stock mar- 
ket will exhibit even a slight degree of pru- 
dent restraint, which seems less probable, 
the outlook for the second half year prom- 
ises to continue to be bright. 

‘There are several reasons for this prevail- 
ing optimism. First, and most important, 
is the fact that most lines of business, and 
particularly those relating to metal manu- 
facturing, are still operating at high speed 
after concluding a helf year in which prob- 
ably more records of business and finance 
have been broken than in any previous 
half year since 1923. 

“The second reason for the general feel- 
ing of confidence is that during the month 
of June stock prices advanced so far as to 
cancel the serious decline of the previous 
month, and then continued to move up until 
nearly all the well recognized averages have 
made new high records. Advancing stock. 
prices always result in cheerful business 
sentiment, and they have done so this time 
in marked degree. Interest rates are still 
abnormally high, and it seems probable 
that they will remain high during the 


months just ahead, although there is much 
informed opinion to the contrary.” 


JOSEPH R. KRAUS 


Vice-president and Executive Director of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, who has been elected President 
of the Reserve City Bankers Association 
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UNIFORM BANK COLLECTION AND 
FIDUCIARY CODES 


ia B|HE committee on state legislation of 
the American Bankers Association 

has completed a new uniform bank 
collection code which promises to become 
universal, judging from the favorable ac- 
tion of several legislatures. There has long 
been need for a uniform code governing bank 
collections which will give the sanction of 
law to modern customs and practices of 
banks and obviate the necessity for the 
printing of special agreements on deposit 
slips, bank books and other literature for 
their protection. Not only are existing 
rules, growing out of earlier conditions 
which no longer obtain, unsuited to present 
conditions, but the conflict of such rules as 
established in the different states makes 
uniformity a desideratum, especially as the 
currency of checks and other paper is nation- 
wide in scope and the rules governing the 
collection and payment of such paper should 
be uniform irrespective of state lines. 

A number of states have been added to 
the list adopting the Uniform Fiduciaries 
Act, which makes it safer for banks and 
trust companies receiving on deposit or 
which pay checks drawn or endorsed by 
corporate officials and all others occupying 
any kind of fiduciary relations. Present 
laws as developed by the courts are uncer- 
tain and conflicting and in many instances 
impose impracticable duties of inquiry upon 
banks in the handling of fiduciary paper. 

°, 
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LICENSING BANKERS 


HE frequency of bank failures during 
T the past seven years due to incom- 
petency, irresponsibility and some- 
times on account of unscrupulous manage- 
ment, has brought forth suggestions from 
time to time at bankers’ conventions that a 
board of qualified examiners be set up as 
part of state supervisory machinery to pass 
upon applicants for responsible positions, 
and also with authority of removal. 
Wisconsin has taken up the gauntlet. A 
bill is pending before the legislature of that 
state which provides for a board within the 
state banking department, composed of the 
commissioner of banking and four active, 
licensed bankers appointed by the governor. 
This board is empowered to examine appli- 


cants as to experience and theory, as well as 
practice of banking, and with power to 
suspend a banker for inefficiency. Gradu- 
ates of accredited courses in banking may 
be admitted and licensed without examina- 
tion. There is also a provision giving the 
commissioner of banking the right to remove 
a bank director for laxness in duties. 
Qo fe te 
TRUSTEE DISCRETION IN 
MAKING DISBURSEMENTS 

RUSTEES charged with the necessity 
a of exercising discretion in making 

disbursements from principal in trust 
estates, will be interested in a recent pro- 
ceeding before Justice Cropsey in the Su- 
preme Court of New York. Here an infant, 
about seventeen years of age, inherited 
$9000 from the estate of her grandfather, 
and, during one year, her mother, with the 
permission of the Surrogates Court, with- 
drew $1700 of the inheritance, of which 
she spent $400 for the child’s vacation, $100 
for dancing lessons, $800 for private school- 
ing, and $120 as the child’s share of the 
rent. Of the $6200 still remaining, the 
mother asked permission to withdraw $2152 
so that the eighteen-year-old young lady 
“may continue in the social environment 
to which she is accustomed.” 

In denying the mother’s application, the 
court said, in part: 

“A three months’ vacation in the Summer 
costing $400 and a payment of $100 for 
dancing lessons are absurd. The infant is 
almost eighteen years of age. No reason 
is given why she should not be employed 
instead of having $800 a year expended 
upon her in private school. The question 
is not what the mother would like her 
daughter to have. What little there is 
remaining must not be eaten up by impro- 
vident expenditures.” 
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100 BILLION LIFE INSURANCE 


HE vast amount of life insurance in 
force in the United States is now close 

to 100 billions of dollars and is 
scheduled to cross that mark during the 
current quarter. New life insurance written 
during the first six months of this year by 
44 companies commanding 82 per cent of 
total business, aggregated $4,519,341,000 
as compared with $4,241,003,000 for the 
same period last year. 











NEW TECHNIQUE OF CREDIT CONTROL DEVELOPED 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 


DIRECT ACTION IN LIEU OF HIGH DISCOUNT RATES 
CHARLES S. HAMLIN 
Member of the Federal Reserve Boaid, Washington D. C. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Amidst all the criticisms and conflicting discussions aimed at the 


Federal Reserve System, which reached a crescendo pitch during the recent conventions 
of state bankers’ associations, it is reassuring to obtain a clear and logical appraisal of 
the effective policies employed by the Federal Reserve Board to curb speculative use of 
bank credit without increasing official discount rates and thereby possibly penalizing busi- 


ness and agriculture, Mr. 


than official views, 


Hamlin’s 


discussion, in 
is not only a defense of Federal Reserve policy but a vindication as 


which he erpresses his own rather 


cvidenced by the maintenance of normal rates for business and the increasing pressure 


upon speculative loans.) 


ANKING developments during the past 

year have attracted more general at- 

tention, and caused more discussion, 
than at any time since the foundation of the 
Federal Reserve System, excepting only the 
years 1920 and 1921. We hear, on the one 
hand, statements as to unbridled security 
speculation and inflation, and on the other a 
denial thereof, coupled with censure of the 
Federal Reserve System for an alleged de- 
sire to break down the stock market. On the 
one hand we hear, as I have said, the charge 
of inflation which must be controlled, and on 
the other the claim that natural 
should be allowed to take care of the situa- 
tion. 

The Federal Reserve System, meanwhile, 
has confined itself to a critical supervision 
and regulation of the use made by member 
banks of Federal Reserve credit, 
sult which most reasonable men will admit 
has been successful, and which has cleared 
up to a measurable degree a_ situation 
fraught with danger if allowed to continue 
unchecked. I shall not attempt to charac- 
terize present or past conditions as disclos- 
ing expansion or inflation, but will content 
myself with stating a few facts which, in my 
opinion, justify the firming policy, including 
direct action, so-called, of the Federal Re- 
serve System in connection with member 
bank credit developments. 


courses 


with a re- 


Speaking generally, there is no undue ex- 
pansion or inflation in commodities. I want 
also to point out that in considering expan- 
sion or inflation, it is not accurate to take 
one year as a test. In dealing with this 
matter I will take a period covering the years 


beginning with 1922 through 1927 or 1928, 
and later consider present conditions in this 
year. 


Startling Growth of Security Loans 


Leaving aside the question of commodity 
speculation, which can hardly be said to exist 
today, I want to call attention to the start- 
ling growth of security loans (including spec- 
ulative loans), compared with commercial 
loans, during the period of 1922 to 1928. Dur- 
ing this period, security loans of reporting 
member banks, including in this category 
called speculative loans, increased from 3.6 
Lillions to 7.5 billions—an increase of 3.9 
billions, or of over 100 per cent; on the other 
hand, commercial loans increased from an 
average of 7.4 billions to 8.7 billions—an 
increase of 1.3 billions, or only 18 per cent. 
During the same period, the percentage of 
security loans to total loans and investments 
increased from 25 per cent to 34 per cent, 
While the percentage of commercial loans 
to total loans and investments decreased from 
51 per cent to 39 per cent. 


SO- 


Member bank reserves during this period 
increased from an average of 1.7 billions to 
2.4 billions in January, 1928 


an increase of 
TOO Federal Re- 


serve 


millions, or 40 
credit for the whole System was, in 
December, 1928, over 1.8 billions. taking 
daily averages, while the corresponding fig- 
ures for the 


per cent, 


earlier years were: 


1922 © billions 
1923 ... 1.2 billions 
1924 2 billions 
1925 .. 1.5 billions 
1926 1.4 billions 
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Prices of 410 stocks combined were 58.7 in 
1922, and in January, 1929, had increased to 
183.6. 


Whether or not the above figures can be 
characterized as expansion, undue expansion, 
or inflation, it must be evident that they 
were made possible by an increase in the 
volume of credit used for certain purposes 
in excess of the amount of things available 
in these lines, resulting in competitive bid- 
ding for a limited supply, thus increasing 
prices in some cases, at least, to an abnor- 
mal extent. 

It must be evident that such a condition 
of member bank credit, whether caused by 
speulative loans, whether in commodities, 
real estate, or securities, was one demand- 
ing careful attention by the Federal Reserve 
banks, and one which required control, 
whether by way of rate increase or by other 
action. 


Influence of Federal Reserve Policies 

How far Federal Reserve credit was _ re- 
sponsible for this expansion is an interesting 
question which I shall not attempt to solve in 
this connection, except to express my opin- 
ion that the expansion was largely generated 
through gold imports and therefore that Fed- 
eral Reserve credit, on the whole, was not 
responsible for it. There were, however, 
three periods when the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities by Federal Reserve banks 
placed money in the market, a material por- 
tion of which went into the member banks 
reserves, and was expanded upon in the ra- 
tio of almost 15 to 1. These periods were 
from February to June, 1922, from April to 
December, 1924, and from February to De- 
cember, 1927. If we assume, therefore, that 
the Federal Reserve System is responsible 
for the increase in Federal Reserve credit 
during these three periods, we still should 
not forget that agriculture and business re- 
ceived material benefit from this expansion, 
and that at the same time it rendered service 
to Europe in adopting sound monetary poli- 
cies along the lines of currency stabilization. 

During the latter part of 1927 the Federal 
Reserve System began a firming policy, and 
ceased to offset gold exports by buying Gov- 
ernment securities; during 1928 the System 
made three increases of discount rates; it 
also from time to time sold Government se- 
curities, thus further tightening the pressure 
upon credit. 


Early in this year the total amount of Fed- 


eral Reserve credit outstanding was, as I 
have before stated, about 1.8 billions of dol- 
lars as compared with about 1.5 billions the 
year before, and many feared that instead 
of the customary liquidation after the first 
of the year there would be further expansion, 
and that member bank credit development 
needed careful supervision and control. 


Agriculture and Business Entitled to Lower 
Rates 

I think it will be generally agreed that, 
apart from speculative loan activities, agri- 
culture and business would be entitled to a 
lower rate, rather than to an increase over 
the present rate of 5 per cent, and that the 
problem is how most speedily to adjust mat- 
ters so that in the near future agriculture 
and business would be getting the benefit of 
this lower rate. 

Representations were made that the speed- 
iest way to obtain lower rates for agricul- 
ture and business would be to adopt a policy 
of affirmative rate increases beginning at 6 
per cent and increasing until the speculative 
use of Federal Reserve credit had subsided, 
and then reversing the process, gradually re- 
ducing rates until they could safely be put 
below the present rate of 5 per cent. 

Many of those who advocated this view 
perhaps unconsciously felt that it was the 
duty of the Federal Reserve System to cor- 
rect the situation on the Stock Exchange by 
a series of quick incisive increases of dis- 
count rates. This feeling was expressed by 
the English paper, the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial, of March 28, 1929, as follows: 

“There appeared at least some slender hope 
that the Federal Reserve authorities were 
meditating action drastic enough to precipi- 
tate the crisis in Wall Street which, in the 
opinion of most monetary students, must 
come sooner or later.” 

On the other hand, it was claimed that 
the Board had no duty to make such a di- 
rect attack on speculative activity on the 
Stock Exchange in this drastic manner, and 
it was further pointed out that these vio- 
lent speculative activities in a material de- 
gree were dependent upon other factors than 
Federal Reserve credit. It was finally de- 
cided that the real problem was the preven- 
tion of the diversion of Federal Reserve 
funds into the speculative markets, retaining 
discount rates at the existing rate of 5 per 
cent. 


Stopping the Growth of Speculative Credit 

To this end the Board called upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and the member banks 
to cooperate in stopping the growth of specu- 











lative credit, thus incidentally setting forces 
in motion which would probably bring about 
some reasonable liquidation of existing cred- 
its, but no drastic reduction of existing spec- 
ulative credits was asked for or expected, 

It was pointed out that many member 
banks have been frequent or continuous bor- 
rowers from the Federal Reserve banks, and 
that they were in effect securing, through re- 
discounts, capital loans taken out of the 
common fund built up by our member banks, 
and intended only for use for seasonal or 
emergency requirements; that capital thus 
acquired used in competition with the other 
member banks who were infrequent borrow- 
ers, amounted to what in trade would be 
called “unfair competition.’ The Board 
pointed out, however, that there were many 
occasions where banks were in a difficult po- 
sition because of crop failures, sudden loss 
of deposits, or general economic depression, 
where the above rule against capital borrow- 
ing could not be strictly applied, at least for 
considerable periods, but the general prin- 
ciple was laid down. It should be remem- 
bered that while attention was called to the 
growth of speculative loans which, in part, 
depended upon Federal Reserve credit, the 
rule would be the same whether the expan- 
sion was based on commodity or other forms 
of speculative loans. 


Cooperation Obtained From Member Banks 

The banks, speaking generally, cooperated 
with the efforts of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve banks, and 
it is interesting to see the progress since the 
first of this year which has been made un- 
der the firming policy and so-called “direct 
action.” Taking the January, 1929, average 
and comparing it with June 12, 1929, we find 
that security loans for reporting member 
banks have decreased from 7.5 billions to 7.2 
billions, a reduction of 297 millions; com- 
mercial loans, on the other hand, for the 
same period, increased from 8.7 billions to 
9.1 billions, the increase being 361 millions. 

Member bank reserves, for the same period, 
decreased from 2,387 millions, the average of 
January, 1929, to 2,331 millions for the week 
ending June 15th, a decrease of 56 millions. 

The percentage of security loans to total 
loans and investments decreased during this 
period from 33.6 per cent to 32.6 per cent, 
while the percentage of commercial loans in- 
creased from 39.4 per cent to 41.4 per cent. 
Taking the figures as to Federal Reserve 
credit for the entire System, we find that 
comparing the average for January and May, 
1928, with the same periods in 1929, that 
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Federal Reserve credit had increased dur- 
ing May, 1928, by 84 millions, while taking 


the same dates in 1929 we find that Fed- 
eral Reserve credit was decreased 310° mil- 
lions. 


Curbing Speculative Credit Without 
Increasing Discount Rates 

While the above decline in Federal Reserve 
credit was brought about chiefly by the sea- 
sonal return flow of currency and gold 
ports, it is nevertheless true that in the ab- 
sence of direct pressure, some part of the 
funds released through the inflow of gold 
would have found its way into member 
banks’ reserve balances, and would have 
formed the basis of further expansion, and 
that, as shown above, the direct pressure re- 
duced the member bank reserve balances by 
about 50 million dollars between January 
29, 1929, and the week ending on June 15, 
1929. 

The Federal Reserve System, therefore, 
has taken an effective control of the situation 
Without increasing discount rates, and in the 
control thus exercised through the medium 
of direct pressure, the System has estab- 
lished a new technique, which shows that 
diversion of Federal Reserve credit into 
speculative channels may be curbed without 
serious injury to agriculture and business. 

While it is true that although the Federal 
Reserve rate has not been increased during 
this period, customers’ rates charged by mem- 
ber banks have increased about 1 per cent, 
it is also true in my opinion that this in- 
crease in customers’ rates was brought about 
by the competition of the high rates offered 


im- 


for funds in the speculative market. It is 
also true that the firming policy of the 


soard, including direct pressure, has brought 

pressure upon speculative loans with three 
times the force, thus tending to relieve ag- 
riculture and business. 


o, 


2, 2°, 
of 1 


EARNINGS OF NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 

Combined capital of the trust companies 
of New York City reveal an increase during 
the 12 month period ending June 29, 1929 of 
$88,920,000 to total of $314,925,000. During 
the same period the surplus and undivided 
profits accounts increased $219,375,000 with 
aggregate of $622,361,000. Of the increase 
in surplus and undivided profits $166,298,000 
was paid in for new stock or acquired by 
merger, with $53,077,000 acquired by earn- 
ings in excess of dividends distributed, a- 
mounting to $56,082,000. Aggregate net earn- 

ings appear amounting to $100,233,000. 


















































































































































































































































































































































ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS REASONS FOR THE BIG 
BANK MERGER MOVEMENT 


FUNDAMENTAL REALIGNMENT. IN AMERICAN BANKING 


; CHARLES W. COLLINS 
sFormer Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


The great bank and trust company merger movement, which envel- 


ops the entire country, appears to be gaining in velocity instead of slackening its pace. 
The urge seems to be toward ever larger units commanding resources of billions. In the 
following paper Mr. Collins interprets the movement as a response to irresistible economic 
forces, arising from domestic as well as international conditions. He discusses group 
erganizations, branch banking and holding companies as contributory factors.) 


UESTIONS are being asked on all 

sides us to the meaning of the great 

bank merger movement which em- 
braces the entire geographical territory of 
the United States. Although the answer is 
not easy to make it is safe to say that Ameri- 
can banks have now entered the field over 
which the captains of industry have fought. 
There is emerging a new type of banking 
which will be typical of our national genius 
for business organization and which the 
public will participate in ownership and 
where bank managers will be the servants of 
the shareholders. 


Various Business Reasons Assigned for 
Mergers 

If one were to call upon the president of 
one of these banks after a merger has been 
agreed upon and ask him why the merger 
wis taking place, he might receive a variety 
of answers and practically all of them would 
be in the nature of business reasons. Some- 
times the motive is to improve the personnel 
of the management of the combined bank by 
retiring certain officers and placing the more 
efficient in the key positions. In other cases, 
the controlling motive might be for the ab- 
bank to enter a new field of the 
banking business as when a commercial bank 
absorbs a trust company, or a trust company 
absorbs a commercial bank. Again the con- 
trolling motive might be to increase the size 
of the bank to meet the demand for larger 
loans by corporations or 
ments. 


sorbing 


by foreign govern- 
There are cases where the elimina- 
tion of local competition and the prevention 
of duplication is the prime motive. No doubt 
also it is true in some cases that local am- 


hition for size is the controlling motive in 
absorbing other banks, 

In other words, the banker who is in the 
actual midst of a consolidation will assign 
local Which fit his particular case 
and as a rule he is not especially interested 
in the philossphical aspects of the question. 
The student of finance, however, cannot con- 
tent himself with a conglomeration of loca) 
reasons for a movement which bids fair to 
play a large part in revolutionizing our whole 
theory and practice of banking. He must 
stand off at long range and attempt to find 
the impersonal economic meaning of the 
movement as a whole. 


reasons 


Economic Significance of Mergers 

At the outset I think we may dismiss cer- 
tain negative considerations. I think it can 
be fairly said that the merger movement is 
not a race for size; that it is not a move- 
ment for the purpose of fostering specula- 
tion in bank stocks; and that it is not a 
movement designed to establish a banking 
monopoly in the United States. 

The economic interpretation of the 
merger movement may be reduced to 
categories. 


bank 
four 


1. Economy and efficiency of operation. 
The rendition of wider banking services. 
Preparation for participation in foreign 
finance and trade. 

Movement into position for group and 
branch banking. 


T shall treat each of these in order. 


Efficiency and Economy of Operation 

Every bank merger offers an opportunity 
for an improvement of the operating condi- 
tions of the combined institution. 


It is pos 











sible to select from the personnel of both 
banks the most highly trained and efficient, 
thus giving the consolidated bank at the 
start a strong advantage in the direction of 
good management. It is also possible for the 
consolidated bank to take advantage of the 
opportunity to avail itself of new develop- 
ments in banking policy and thereby to 
adopt improved standards of banking opera- 
tion. In other words, every merger furnishes 
an opportunity for housecleaning and _ re- 
adjustment. 

The application of principles of scientific 
management to the larger volume of business 
acquired reduces the relative cost of opera- 
tion and at the same time increases the qual- 
ity of banking services. This is in line with 
the modern development toward mass pro- 
duction and this alone would no doubt con- 
stitute a sufficient economic explanation for 
current bank mergers. 


Demand for Broader Banking Services 

The aggregate banking resources in the 
United States will in the future increase not 
only from the natural growth of the wealth 
und resources of the class of clients now do- 
ing business with the banks but also, and 
perhaps to an even greater extent, from the 
entry of banks into new fields of banking. 
In our great commercial country, blessed as 
it is with unusual natural resources and in- 
habited by a people of initiative and inven- 
tive genius, the banking business has never 
remained static but has developed year by 
year to meet new demands for banking serv- 


ices. This development in the future must 
necessarily be of greater magnitude. The 
time may come within our own generation 


when we shall see our great banks entering 
into every type of financial service. We have 
within recent months seen several new de- 
partures in this direction by the merger of 
groups which a few years ago would have 
appeared almost wholly unrelated. We will 
eventually develop from a position of ex- 
treme individualism in financial policies 
toward centralization in powerful groups 
which will be able better and more economi- 
cally to serve business enterprises and the 
banking public. 

The very magnitude of our private cor- 
porations require banks of large capital to 
serve them. <A few years ago a loan of 
$1,000,000 to a single customer would have 
been considered a large loan by the biggest 
bank in the country. Today that same bank 
may make a $10,000,000 loan in the ordinary 
course of business, but it can do so only by 
virtue of the fact that through mergers with 
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other institutions it has acquired the neces- 
sary capital strength, 


Participation in Foreign Finance and Trade 


After the close of the World War the 
United States emerged more rapidly from 


its former isolation into a commanding po- 
sition in the commerce of the world. All of 
us are generally familiar with the remark- 
able development of our exports and imports, 
our public and private loans to foreign goy- 
ernments—national and local—and our for- 
eign investments in various types of indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises. Neverthe- 
less it would seem that our foreign business 
is still in its infancy and that its potentiali- 
ties remain to be be developed. Can we not 
here also find a meaning for these great bank 
mergers? The prestige of size and strength 
is necessary to command the respect and the 
confidence of foreign people. The little lo- 
cal bank as we know it in the United States 
is unknown in the rest of the world. The 
largest banks in the world today are still 
on the outside of the United States. The 
growing strength of the banks resulting from 
these mergers is putting them into position 
to give an all-American banking service to 
the far-flung lines of trade of our great in- 
dustries. 


Fundamental Changes in Banking Alignments 

Consciously or the large 
metropolitan banks through mergers are mov- 
ing into position to avail themselves of the 
great fundamental change which is now tak- 
ing place in our system of bank organiza- 
tion. It is not necessary for me here to at- 
tempt an analysis of the economic conditions 
which face the country banks in the United 
States. The opinion appears to be rapidly 
gaining ground in responsible banking cir- 
cles that our system of independent unit 
banks will disappear within the next few 
years by the simple operation of the foree 
of economic law and that they will be re- 
placed by a stronger and better method of 
banking. I may mention one single factor in 
this evolution, and that is that the difference 
between the cultural level of the cities and 
the rural districts is being rapidly wiped out, 
due in no small part to the advent of the 
hard road and the automobile, the extension 
of telephone service and 
radio. 

The primary reason for the existence of the 
country bank was the isolation of the rural 
communities. The fact that these banks 
were small and locally owned never consti- 
tuted a virtue, from the standpoint of the 
public. The rural communities are now de- 


unconsciously 


broadcasting by 
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manding from the banks with which they do 
business a city type of service with its safe- 
ty and responsibility and the current move- 
ment in rural banking is in this direction. 

Numbers of small banks are being pur- 
chased by individuals and by corporations. 
The larger groups are operating through 
holding companies. The center of such a 
group is a metropolitan bank which sets the 
standard of bank management and service. 
The strength and resources represented by 
an institution growing out of bank mergers 
puts it into a strong position to develop this 
new trend in the public interest. 


Formation of Groups and Holding Companies 

This is far from a theoretical situation. 
There are today more than one hundred sep- 
arate groups acquiring banks in various 
parts of the country. The most fertile field 
of operation has been in the agricultural 
west and southwest where the public has be- 
come all too familiar with the effect of bank 
failures. Not long ago when a strong group 
in a certain part of the country announced 
a group banking program, so eager were the 
country banks to sell, that the holding com- 
pany soon had before it applications for the 
sale of nearly two hundred banks, Why are 
these country banks so ready to enter a 
group program of this character? It is be- 
cause they see in the strength of the group 
as a whole an opportunity for them to regain 
public confidence. They also see an oppor- 
tunity to make a profitable connection. With 
the holding company holding 51 per cent of 
the stock of a local bank, 49 per cent still 
remains under local control and these local 
shareholders will participate in the prosper- 
ity which will naturally come through re- 
suscitation and expansion of the banking 
business throughout the group. 

T may mention another example of a group 
organized last year to operate in several 
states in the Rocky Mountain west. In that 
territory there had been so many bank fail- 
ures that the public had lost confidence in 
the local banks and were withholding their 
funds or sending them to the Pacific coast 
for deposit. Two of the strongest financial 
groups in that community announced that 
they would put their combined strength be- 
hind a corporation to purchase and operate 
a number of banks and would pledge their 
reputation to give the public service and 
safety. They have purchased twenty-seven 
banks and within less than a year not only 
did the patronage return to the banks pur- 
chased but they were able to expand the op- 
erations of all of these banks in a manner 


which was beyond the power of any one of 
them alone. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in a re- 
cent speech at Atlantic City indicated cer- 
tain objections to group banking all of which 
revolve around the question of the operating 
mechanism. I think it will be generally ad- 
mitted that group banking is necessarily un 
wieldy from a management point of view 
but it appears to be so much stronger anc 
better and so much more profitable than the 
unit system which it is displacing, that there 
is a strong economic justification for its ap- 
pearance, 


Response to Economic Urge 
At best, however, group banking must be 
considered as an interim development toward 
branch banking. The conversion of a group 
system into a branch system would preserve 
all of the advantages of the extension of a 
metropolitan bank service to the country dis- 
tricts with none of the disadvantages of its 
complicated corporate interrelations. Branch 
branking is coming to be more fully under- 
stood in this country and the time does not 
seem far distant when public opinion will 
demand the type of banking which it will 
bring. When that day comes this great bank 
merger movement in the United States will 
have revealed its most dominant economic 
meaning because only these strong metropoli- 
tan banks will be in a position to become 

centers of branch banking systems. 

Re fe 

TRUST SERVICE IN INDIA 
In view of the fact that the idea of cor- 
porate trust service originated with the 
operations of the old India House over 42 
century ago, it is interesting to learn that a 
trust company is in course of formation at 
Madras, India. It is to be known as the 
Bank of Hindustan and will conduct trust 
services along lines modeled after trust com- 
pany operations in the United States. Rep- 
resentatives of the new enterprise have been 
in this country studying American trust 
company methods. The director of the bank 
will be Vidyasagar Pandya, formerly sec- 
retary of the Indian Bank. The bank will 
occupy quarters in the Khaleel buildings ad- 
joining the Chartered Bank and in the heart 

of the business quarters of Madras. 
Successful trust department operations have 
been carried on for some years in India by 
the Central Bank of India, Ltd., at Bombay. 


American capital to the extent of one bil- 
lion dollars is invested in Far Eastern coun- 


tries including a total of $246,000,000 placed 
in Australia. 











ASSIGNMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES AS 
COLLATERAL 


DIFFERENCE OF JUDICIAL OPINION AS TO PROPER PROCEDURE AND 
SIGNATURE REQUIREMENTS 
B. L. HOLLAND 


Attorney for Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


(Epitror’s Note: Because of its bearing upon the writing of life insurance trusts 


the question discussed by Mr. Holland is one of prime interest to corporate fiduciaries 
as well as bankers. There is a note of warning sounded, because of varying court decisions, 
and the care that should be exercised in seeing that existing assignments are in due 
form, particularly as regards provisions for changing beneficiary.) 


© bankers and others who lend money 
the decisions of some of the courts 
defeating certain collateral assignments 
of life insurance policies are of very great 
importance. All courts agree that life in- 
surance policies are assignable and their use 
as collateral has properly become  wide- 
spread. However, some of the courts have 
defeated such assignments merely on the 
ground that in making the assignments the 
correct procedure has not been followed. 
It is generally understood that if a life 
insurance policy is payable to a beneficiary, 
other than the insured’s estate, without privi- 
lege of change, the beneficiary has a vested 
interest in the policy which cannot be de- 
feated without the consent of the benficiary. 
However, there seems to be a popular notion 
that if the insured has reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary he is the owner of the 
policy and ean assign it without regard for 
the interests of the beneficiary. Most life 
insurance policies issued today contain a 
provision which reserves to the insured the 
right to change the beneficiary. Such poli- 
cies usually require that in order to change 
the beneficiary the insured shall file a writ- 
ten notice of the change at the home office 
of the insurance company together with the 
policy for endorsement of the change thereon 
by the company. The policies issued by 
most companies do not contain any provisions 
specifically giving the insured alone the 
right to make an assignment of the policy 
even though he has reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary. 


Negative Court Decision 
The question therefore, is whether the 
insured can assign such a life insurance pol- 
icy for collateral purposes without complying 
with the provisions of the policy for making 
a change of beneficiary. The basis of the 





decisions of those courts which have an- 
swered this question in the negative is well 
illustrated by the case of Anderson versus 
Broadstreet National Bank, 90 N. J. Eq. 
78, 105 A. 599, decided in 1918. In that case 
the policy was payable to the insured’s wife 
it living at the death of the insured, but if 
not then living, to the estate of the insured. 
The policy reserved to the insured the right to 
change the beneficiary. The insured made a 
collateral assignment of the policy to a bank. 
On the death of the insured the court held 
that the beneficiary took the entire interest 
in the policy and the bank was entitled to 
recover nothing on its collateral assignment. 
The decision was based upon the theory the 
wife as beneficiary took an interest in the 
policy which could not be defeated during 
her lifetime without her consent unless the 
beneficiary was changed in accordance with 
the provisions of the policy. The collateral 
assignment did not constitute a change of 
beneficiary because the policy contained the 
usual provision that a change of beneficiary 
should be made by filing a notice of change 
with the company at its home office together 
with the policy for endorsement. Conse- 
quently, since the beneficiary was living at 
the death of the insured and had not been 
changed as provided in the policy, the bank 
was unable to recover anything under its 
collateral assignment. 

The case of the Broadstreet National Bank 
is only illustrative of a number of cases 
which have reached this result. The follow- 
ing cases have supported this view: Colo. 
Johnson vs. New York Life Ins. Co., 56 Col. 
178, 188 P. 414 (1914). Muller vs. Penn 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 62 Col. 245, 161 P. 148 
(1916); La.: Douglass vs. Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, 150, La. 519, 90 S. 8384 
(1921); N. J.: Sullivan et al. vs. Maroney 
et al, T77 N. J. Eq. 565, 78 A. 150 (1910) ; 
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Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. vs. Zgliczenski, 
$4 N. J. Na. 300, 119, A. 20 (1022); N. Y.: 
Schoenholz vs. New York Life Ins. Co. et 
al. 234 N. Y. 24, 186 N. BH. 227 (1922); 
Mahoney ys. Eaton et al., 205 N. Y. 8S. 707, 
123 Mise. 231 (1924); Okla.: Dictum in 
Third National Bank of Lawton vs. Lewis 
et al., 73 Okla. 329, 176 P. 237 (1918); Pa.: 
Barner ys. Lyter, 31 Pa. Sup. Court 4385 
(1906). 


Right of Assignment Confirmed 

On the other hand the following are among 
the cases which have decided that, where the 
insured has reserved the right to change the 
beneficiary, he is the owner of the policy 
and has the right to make an assignment 
without regard to the interest of the bene- 
ficiary: Fed.:Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
vs. Swett, 220 Fed. 200 (C. C. A. 1915); 
Rawls vs. Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., 253 
Fed. 725 (C. C. A. 1918); Ga.: Farmers 
State Bank vs. Kelly, 155 Ga. 733, 118 S. E. 
197 (1928); Merchants Bank et al. vs. Gar- 
rard, 158 Ga. 867, 124 S. E. 715 (1924); 
Ill.: Equitable Life Ins. Co. vs Mitchell, 248 
Ill. App. 401 (1927) ; Mayer vs. Ill. Life Ins. 
Co. 211 Ill. App. 285 (1918) ; Mass.: Atlantic 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. Gannon et al., 179 
Mass. 291, 60 N. E. 933 (1901) ; Mich.: Bland 
vs. Bland, 212 Mich 549, 180 N. W. 445 
41920); Mo.: Missouri State Life Ins. Co. 
vs. California State Bank, 202 Mo. App. 347, 
216 S. W. 785 (1919); S. C.: Antley vs. New 
York Life Ins. Co. et al., 1389 S. C. 23, 137 
S. E. 199 (1926) ; Texas: MeNeill vs. Chinn, 
45 Texas Civ. App. 551, 101 S. W. 465 (1907) ; 
Wash.: Schade vs. Western Union Life Ins. 
Co., 145 Wash. 200, 251 P. 251 (1923). 


Specific Provisions Required in Policy 

While the latter class of cases is quite 
large, nevertheless the number and standing 
of the courts which have refused to permit 
the insured alone to make an assignment of 
the policy without complying with the pro- 
visions of the policy for changing the bene- 
ficiary are so great that anyone desiring to 
take an assignment of a life insurance policy 
as collateral is in a very precarious position 
unless the interest of the beneficiary has 
been properly disposed of. Accordingly, un- 
less the life insurance policy specifically 
gives the insured alone the right to make 
the assignment, one taking an assignment 
of the policy should be certain that the 
interest of the beneficiary has been made 
subject to the assignment. Usually this may 
be done by securing the signature of the 
beneficiary to the assignment. However, 
often this cannot be obtained because the 
beneficiary may be a minor, or will not con- 


sent. In other cases the insured’s wife may 
be the beneficiary and may be prevented by 
1ocal statutes from pledging her property 
for a debt of her husband. When the sig- 
nature of the beneficiary cannot be secured 
the insured should be required to change 
the beneficiary to his estate before the as- 
signment is made. 


2 o, 
Ww 1 MY 


ANNUAL MEETING TRUST COMPANY 
SECTION, C. B. A. 

One of the most successful annual meet- 
ings of the Trust Company Section of the 
California Bankers Association was staged 
recently at Sacramento, the picturesque capi- 
tal of California. W. J. Kieferdorf, vice- 
president of the Bank of Italy, presided at 
the sessions which brought out some splendid 
addresses and discussions. The chairman 
dwelt upon the rapid growth of trust business 
in California. R. M. Sims, vice-president of 
the American Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, reported for the committee on fees 
and described the progress in standardizing 
and securing adherence to fair schedules of 
compensation for trust service. 

Ralph H. Spotts, general counsel of the 
Title Insurance & Trust Company of Los An- 
geles, presented a comprehensive survey of 
important new legislation in California af- 
fecting banks and trust companies. Paul 8S. 
Sinsheimer, vice-president of the American 
Trust Company of San Francisco, presented 
a paper on “Should Our Laws Governing 
Investment of Trust Funds Be Changed?’ 
and recommended a broadening of the field 
of investment. A. Harry Field of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company spoke on 
“Life Insurance Trusts for Every Type of 
Business.” At the main convention of the 
California Bankers Association a splendid ad- 
dress on “A New Appreciation of the Trust 
Department” was presented by President 
James A. Bacigalupi of the Bank of Italy 
National Trust & Savings Association. 

Following officers of the Trust Company 
Section were elected: Chairman, Ralph H. 
Spotts, general counsel Title Insurance & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles; vice-chair- 
man, J. E. McGuigan, vice-president and 
trust officer, Bank of America of California. 
San Francisco; secretary and treasurer, John 
Veenhuyzen, vice-president Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 


Bank of Italy directors have authorized 
distribution to employees of $101,303 in cash 
and $136,759 in stock of Transamerica for 
first half of 1929 under stock purchase plan. 
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Approximately 1 out of 
every 4 of the hundred 
largest banks and trust 
companies in the U. S. 
are using Purse trust 
advertising this year 


HOULD this in- 

S fluence your 
choice of trust 

ad- 


department 

vertising? Consider: these 
large banks can afford the 
best. If they thought 
they could buy more ef- 
fective advertising from 
another source, or if they 
could prepare it them- 
selves, they would do so. 
Price, within reason, is a 
minor factor. They want 
the best. 


Again, these large banks 
are in close touch with the 
newest ideas and develop- 
ments in fiduciary service. 
They seek advertising that 
is up-to-the-minute in plan 
and style — advertising 
that yields its user the 
rich harvest that rewards 


the pioneer in new and 


fertile fields. 


Yet not all Purse clients 
are large banks. Many 
smaller institutions, in 
cities of less than 25,000 
population, have found 
Purse service a very profit- 
able investment. The price 
range of our nearly one 
hundred campaigns is 
broad enough to permit a 
modest advertising budget 
to include a Purse cam- 
paign for the trust depart- 
ment. 


Whatever the size of 
your bank, however new 
or old your trust depart- 
ment may be, there is a 
Purse campaign to fill your 


PURSE 


needs. Probably the one 
you would prefer has 
been used by many other 
banks, its effectiveness 
proved. 


Now, with Fall and 
Winter just ahead, is the 
time to plan your adver- 
tising. Now with the as- 
surance you should feel 
as you consider the 17 
years of successful experi- 
ence behind it, is the time 
to investigate Purse serv- 
ice. 


Write to our nearest 
office. Tell us something 
about your trust depart- 
ment, its past advertising, 
your plans for the coming 
months. We will make 
suggestions that will inter- 
est you, without obliga- 
tion. 


PRINTING COMPANY 


headquarters for trust department advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


New York, 225 Broadway 


Chicago, State Bank of Chicago Bldg. 
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Adherence to 
Fundamental 
Principles 


S; EADFAST adherence to certain fun- 
damental principles, despite recurrent 
changes in the banking vogue, has guided 


the policies of this bank for 145 years. 


Our ideal has been to make the Bank of 





New York & Trust Company large 
enough to offer complete banking facilities 
and yet keep it so individual that per- 
sonal attention could be devoted to all 
details of its commercial and_ trust 


business. 


ont of New Bork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK cusunive novse 
Uptown Office MEMBERSHIP 


NUMBER ONE 
Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
* 





FACTUAL DATA ON SOLICITING WILLS, TRUSTS AND 
ESTATES 


RESULTS OF SURVEY CONDUCTED BY POLICYHOLDERS SERVICE BUREAU 
OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AS TC AT A 


(Epitor’s Note: For a number of years the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has been conducting comprehensive surveys through its Policyholders Service Bureau 
on economic and financial subjects of current interest. The latest publication embraces 
ihe results of an inquiry among trust companies as to their most effective methods in 
soliciting wills, trusts and estates. Valuable information was forthcoming, notably from 
the following: the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis; Union Trust Company of 
Detroit; Wachovia Bank & Trust Company of North Carolina; Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J.; Central Union Trust Company of New York, and Secretary 
Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., of the Trust Company Division, A. B, A. Some of the more impor- 
tant data of the report are given herewith.) 


N some institutions the functions of trust 

development is assigned to a new business 

department: in others full responsibility 
for the solicitation of this business is placed 
in the trust department with a separate staff 
of solicitors maintained for this type of busi- 
ness exclusively. 

The Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., maintains a new business de- 
partment which ranks as one of the major 
departments of the bank and operates direct- 
ly under the president. The personnel of this 
department was built around a skeleton or- 
ganization of a manager and an assistant 
manager. On the theory that out of each 
group of solicitors selected some will be 
found wanting, this company started with 
four men to provide such leeway. Subse- 
quently when it was desirable to enlarge the 
department, four more men were brought 
in of which one was later eliminated. This 
department is now organized so that addi- 
tional solicitors are taken on one or two at 
a time as required and the present force is 
able to train them. 

The trust development department of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit has been 
established for about seven years. It began 
with one man and has been developed to the 
point where there are now seventeen men and 
three women actively soliciting trust business. 

A New England bank maintains both a new 
business department and a business exten- 
sion department. The new business depart- 
ment consists of an assistant vice-president 
and an assistant secretary whose duties are 
to interview clients and others on trust serv- 
ices. These interviews are confidential and 


are recorded in a new business file available 
only to the officers of the institution. The 
extension department is also in 
charge of an assistant vice-president who has 
a corps of assistant secretaries actively so- 
liciting business in person for all depart- 
ments of the bank. 


business 


Training and Compensation of Trust 
Solicitors 
Many institutions have come definitely to 
the conclusion that the most effective means 
for developing trust business is through a 


combination of direct mail and newspaper 
advertising and personal solicitation. Per- 
sonal solicitation presents the problem of the 
selection, training and compensation of 
trust solicitors. 

A good indication of the methods in use 
is secured from the report of a special in- 
vestigation conducted among the banks and 
trust companies throughout the country re- 
garding personal solicitation for obtaining 
trust business. This report was prepared by 
Leopold A. Chambliss, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, on the basis of question- 
naires distributed by the financial advertisers 
association and was published in the bulletin 
of this association. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Chambliss, the material thus assembled 
has been made available to the Policyholders 
Service Bureau and will be referred to 
throughout this report. 

Twenty per cent of the banks answering 
the above questionnaire employ trust solici- 
tors, the number employed ranging from one 
to twenty.. In so far as standard qualifica- 
tions for these positions are discernible from 
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the replies they might be stated as young 
men with three or four years’ business ex- 
perience, keen minds and good appearance, 
capable of making ten to fifteen calls 
a day and willing to learn every detail of 
the trust business. The methods of train- 
ing advocated included a definite period of 
apprenticeship in the various divisions of the 
trust department, the organization of classes 
presided over by trust officers and actual so- 
licitation work under direction for a prelim- 
inary period. The suggestion was made that 
the first fifty calls be on people of small 
means on the theory that any salesman needs 
from two to three months’ experience and it 
is wise to let him devote this time to smaller 
prospects from the standpoint of potential 
volume of business involved. 


The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York City has definitely adopted personal 
solicitation methods for its trust department. 
In the selection of trust solicitors this com- 
pany looks first for men with successful sell- 
ing records behind them. Banking or actual 
trust experience is considered of only sec- 
ondary importance. The officials of this 
company are convinced that the problem is 
primarily one of selling service and as a re- 


sult they select men experienced in present 
day sales methods, particularly along spe- 


cialty lines. According to W. Treskow, who 
is in charge of these activities in this insti- 
tution, their specifications for trust solicitors 
eall for men of at least thirty years of age 
with a proper sales background and, as a 
rule, men who have been accustomed to earn- 
ing a minimum of $7,000 per year. This lat- 
ter figure, of course, applies to New York 
City. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis has secured the services of attorneys 
with sales experience for this type of work. 
They are given a thorough training in the 
preparation and execution of wills and the 
administration of estates, trusts, taxation 
and other allied subjects. Each new man 
spends from six weeks to two months in study 
before he is permitted to interview any cli- 
ents or prospects. 

The report of the Financial Advertisers 
Association would seem to show that trust 
solicitors are usually rated as, or on a par 
with, department heads of the institution 
and salaries are fixed in line with such 
standards. The salaries reported ranged 
from $1,200 to $7,500 a year with none of the 
banks reporting a commission arrangement. 


Training Personnel for Trust Solicitation 
Many trust officers have come definitely to 


the conclusion that the trust services must 
first be sold from within the organization 
before they can be properly merchandized 
publicly. In many cases, therefore, they 
have organized the officers and employees of 
other departments into classes for instruc- 
tion in the operations and facilities of the 
trust services, in order that they may be in 
a better position to intelligently explain these 
services to customers with whom they come 
in contact and in that way develop interested 
prospects. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of Califor- 
nia is an example of this policy. On the 
theory that the largest group of prospects 
were represented by present customers of 
the bank who were already clients of other 
departments, this institution conducted an 
educational campaign for all its employees 
to acquaint them with the operations of the 
trust department, This was carried out as 
a definite school of instruction for trust 
functions. Classes were held three nights a 
week for four weeks with a different group 
each night. The classes were grouped in 
such a manner as to include officers one 
night, branch managers and assistants an- 
other night and clerks on the third night. 
This plan was followed to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of timidity on the part of the em- 
ployees in asking questions. The subjects 
studied included wills, testamentary trusts, 
agencies and escrows, and in addition, brief 
consideration of deeds of trust, depositary 
under order of court and guardianship of es- 
tates. This instruction resulted in many 
new contacts and an appreciable amount of 
new trust business. 


Follow-up of Prospects 

The development of leads is, of course, an 
important preliminary to effective trust so- 
licitation. Many different methods are em- 
ployed to build up prospect lists including 
the use of newspaper advertising, billboards, 
posters, descriptive pamphlets, blotters and 
other types of direct mail material, radio 
broadcasting, special window and lobby dis- 
plays, ete. 

Institutions with established banking de- 
partments frequently concentrate their solici- 
tation efforts on those customers who are al- 
ready patronizing other services of the in- 
stitution. Certainly this group represents 
the most readily available source for a list 
of trust prospects. In developing these lists 
frequent use is made of the central file. On 
this point, the report prepared by Mr. Cham- 
bliss again furnishes some interesting infor- 
mation. To quote from this report, of the 
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banks submitting replies to the general ques- 
tionnaire, “52 per cent of these reported that 
they have central files, 5 per cent are now 
installing them, 30 per cent report that they 
have no central files and the others report 
that they have central files but do not use 
them.” 

Most banks and trust companies are mak- 
ing consistent use of the usual advertising 
media such as newspapers, posters, deserip- 
tive circulars, form letters, ete. as a means 
of educating the public in the services of 
such institutions and of developing interest 
in their facilities. Some of the methods em- 
ployed along these lines are novel. What is 
reported to be the highest electric sign in the 
world has been installed by the Manufactu- 
rers Trust Company of New York City to 
flash messages on life insurance trusts in 
moving letters, readable for miles. This 
company also employs radio talks, pamphlets 
on life insurance, and special booklets for 
distribution to selected lists of insurance men 
with their individual names printed on the 
cover, 

On the development and follow-up of pros- 
pects, Thomas C. Hennings, vice-president of 
the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
says: 

“We have three sources of prospects for 
this business; our own central files, consist- 
ing of the names of all customers of every 
department of the.bank. Our solicitors have 
access to these files. We enjoy the good will 
of a majority of the insurance underwriters 
in St. Louis who frequently give us the 
names of their clients to whom they have 
recommended trust service. In several cases, 
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different insurance men have completed the 
whole transaction, except the preparation of 
the papers. Our officers and employees give 
us the names of individuals with whom they 
come in contact, and who, they believe, are 
potential prospects for our service. As these 
names are turned in to the department, they 
are apportioned to our solicitors, who are 
expected to handle the case until it is closed 
or dropped. The question of when and how 
often to follow up the lead is left almost en- 
tirely to their discretion.” 


Rounded Program 

The Union Trust Company of Detroit has 
a well-rounded program for the development 
of trust business. Here the first approach is 
through its own employees. Employees in 
other departments are encouraged to turn 
in the names of trust prospects who are sub- 
sequently canvassed by the special trust so- 
licitors. Full-page newspaper advertisements 
are employed to‘stress the value of life in- 
surance. Billboards throughout the city an- 
nounce, “We believe in life insurance,” and 
the same slogan is distributed widely in the 
form of blotters. The advertising is largely 
institutional and of a “good will’ nature. 
An essay contest, open to high school stu- 
dents throughout the city, was conducted one 
year on the subject of “Advantages of Life 
Insurance,” with five university scholarships 
awarded as prizes. 

In addition to developing prospect lists it 
is also important to devise some means for 
effective follow-up. The Union Trust Com- 
pany maintains just one file, a prospect file, 
for recording all information relative to the 
prospect. 
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s the growth of your Trust 
Department restricted by a 


complicated Accounting Plane 


prospect. Each solicitor maintains his own 
desk tickler record for pending cases. 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Company of 
Raleigh, N. C., has a carefully prepared 
mailing list of leading business and profes- 
sional men of the state to whom is sent each 
month a copy of the institution’s periodical, 
The Wachovia, in which is described some 
feature of the institution’s service. Inserted 
in each copy is a loose sheet to be signed 
and returned. 


Cooperating with Insurance Underwriters 
The sale of life insurance trusts is prob- 
ably receiving more attention at this time 
on the part of many trust officers in the way 
of planned and concentrated sales promotion 
effort than any other branch of trust serv- 
ices. The one outstanding policy which has 
been followed frequently by trust officers in 
the development of this business is to seek 
intimate contacts on a cooperative basis with 
the local insurance men. Only 19 per cent 
of the banks reporting on the special inquiry 
referred to previously state that they make 
no effort to cooperate with local insurance 
men. One bank reports that it receives from 
two to three leads a day from insurance men. 
Many such leads are in the form of requests 
for joint interviews where the insurance man 
has already prepared the ground, and the 


trust man goes in as a recognized authority 
on taxation. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has set up a separate department in its 
organization exclusively for the development 
of life insurance trusts, and secured a promi- 
nent insurance broker to take charge of it. 
In this way intimate contact with the insur- 
ance field was established automatically. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York City also sponsored a lecture course 
for New York insurance agents and brokers 


on the subjects 
pany insurance 


identified with trust com 
service. This course was 
conducted on a standard scholastic basis 
with periodical graduations. The course 
consisted of five lectures of which the first 
described the functions and operations of a 
trust division; the second described life in- 
surance trusts specifically ; the third was de- 
voted to a general discussion of the first and 
second lectures; the fourth described meth- 
ods of cooperation between trust companies 
and insurance men and the fifth outlined a 
practical program for talking trust company 
services. 


As a preliminary to an intensive campaign 
on life insurance trusts, the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland was host to approxi- 
mately 400 life underwriters, both men and 
women, at a dinner at one of the leading 
hotels. Each guest was presented with a 
specially prepared booklet on “Selling Points 
of the Life Insurance Trust.”’ A poster board 
was erected in the room with a copy of the 
advertisements to appear in the paper during 
the ensuing six weeks. In an after dinner 
talk, the trust officer explained the bank’s 
program and earnestly solicited the coopera- 
tion of the insurance representatives in this 
work. Subsequently each local manager was 
furnished with a special portfolio outlining 
the plan of the campaign and display boards 
with copies of the advertisements were erect- 
ed in each insurance sales office. 


Advertising Life Insurance Trusts 

In an attempt to simplify the subject of 
life insurance trusts for purposes of can- 
vassing, a joint committee of trust company 
officials and insurance underwriters in the 
City of Cleveland developed a form of stand- 
ard life insurance trust agreement which 
could be used generally for purposes of so- 
licitation. 
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According to information received from 
thirty-four banks and trust companies rela- 
tive to advertising life insurance trusts, ten 
of these institutions use newspaper adver- 
tising; fourteen issue booklets and leaflets 
on the subject; one is distributing blotters; 
one uses radio talks; one gives talks to Ro- 
tary Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, ete.; 
three mention special efforts to cooperate 
with insurance men in the district; two men- 
tion life insurance trusts in their regular 
advertising and in one bank special atten- 
tion is given by solicitors to life insurance 
trusts in work with clients. 

In connection with the advertising of trust 
services a special service is offered by the 
trust division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. This consists of a complete ad- 
vertising campaign including syndicated ma- 
terial for newspaper advertisements, posters 
and a descriptive booklet entitled “Safe- 
guarding Your Family’s Future.” This is 
designated primarily for the use of the small- 
er institutions that would not have the fa- 
cilities nor the organization to attempt such 
an effort otherwise. 

In commenting on the type of sales re- 
sistance experienced by trust solicitors, Mr. 
Chambliss, in his report, states: 

“Tt was once thought that his will and his 
estate was something the average man would 
dislike to discuss, and that the matter should 
be introduced in a sales talk very carefully 
and only after some preliminary conversa- 
tion. Experience has proved, however, that 
the average man will discuss the subject 
freely and will give a will salesman informa- 
tion about his family and his holdings which 
are sometimes astounding for its frankness— 
often, information which he would withhold 
from the credit department.” 

One phase of this study has been concerned 
with the types of selling points employed 
by different institutions in the development 
of trust business, both in the personal can- 
vass and in their publicity material. <A spe- 
cial advertising campaign of the Chicago Ti- 
tle & Trust Company stressed (1) protection 
and assurance of prompt payment of princi- 
pal and interest by a $2,000,000 special re- 
serve fund established for the protection of 
trust investments and holdings; (2) the ex- 
pert investment of insurance money; (3) 
the discretionary power to release part of 
the principal in case of emergency; (4) sim- 
plicity in changing life insurance policies and 
(5) the protection provided for wife or fam- 
ily circle and the assistance obtained from 


expert trust company officers. 
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New England’s Largest Financial Institution 


T was an age when dauntless 
I New Englanders sailed the 
seven seas to trade with the 
world. But New England is 
not living in the past today. Her 
industries are busy turning out 
an extraordinarily diversified 
list of products. Of 348 sepa- 
rate industries listed in the lat- 
est United States census, 217 
are represented here. Any bus- 
iness man planning a new enter- 
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prise or the expansion of one 
already established should con- 
sider New England frst. It of- 
fers an abundance of skilled 
labor, unexcelled transportation 
and shipping facilities, abun- 
dant power and ample supply 
of credit. 

We will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of telling you what you 
want to know about this great 
industrial beehive. 
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BETTER PRACTICE IN 


THE DESIGNATION 


OF BOND 


AND NOTE TITLES 


TRUSTEES ARE VITALLY CONCERNED IN CORRECT NOMENCLATURE 


ROBERT L. GRINNELL 
Corporate Trust Officer, First Union Trust and Savings Bank, of Chicago 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


A sub-committee of the Investment Bankers Association of America 


has been at work for a number of years investigating the practice of using misleading 
titles and inferences in the designation of bonds or notes as regards the character, lien 
or priority of issue involved. The results of this study have revealed abuses which justify 
trust companies in cooperating with the Investment Bankers Association and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in protecting the investing public against such harmful practices. 
Trust companies are particularly concerned and in the following article it is urged that 
trustees take a united stand against certifying bonds or notes which do not carry proper 


title and nomenclature. ) 


HE astonishing growth in the amount 
and variety of the activities of trust 
companies in this country has become 
a byword. Those who owe their livelihood, 
or their acquaintance with the upper brack- 
ets of the income tax, in whole or in part, 
to such activities, have a lively interest in 
their continuance. To that end, association 
in the public mind of trust company partici- 
pation with good faith and fair dealing is 
a contributing factor of great importance. 
One of the ways in which this association 
of ideas may be developed is by trust com- 
panies insisting that the titles of bonds and 
notes, which they are asked to certify, be 
appropriate. That they are not always so 
the briefest investigation will reveal. The 
title of a bond or note now plays far too 
important a part in its sale and on that 
account there are extant in the bond mar- 
ket too many Archibalds and Fauntleroys 
that would be more fittingly designated Tom 
and Dick. 


Investment Bankers Recommend Proper 
Designation 

The Investment Bankers Association of 
America, recognizing the existence of this 
situation, has been working for several years 
to cure it. Last October, that association 
went on record by passing resolutions con- 
demning “the use of any form of title for 
issues of bonds or notes which carries any 
misleading inference or suggestion as to the 
character, lien or priority of the issue in- 
volved.” While the association has not at- 
tempted to prescribe an all-inclusive set of 
rules for bond and note nomenclature, its 


subcommittee has prepared a list of titles,’ 
with comments on them, of which it seems 
worth while to quote here the following. 


“|. First Mortgage. 

There should not be any question about 
the nature of the security behind a bond 
bearing this title. It should be a first 
mortgage security. There is no reason why 
prior liens on parts of the property should 
not be permitted to exist, provided that 
in the aggregate they are not substantial, 
say one per cent of the amount of the issue. 
Where the mortgage is closed, there is no 
reason why the obligor should not be per- 
mitted to acquire additional property sub- 
ject to conservative mortgages. If addi- 
tional bonds are issuable against acquisi- 
tion of additional property, that property 
should be clear; that is, bonds should not 
be issuable against equities. The provi- 
sions for application of insurance and pro- 
ceeds of released property should also be 
such as to prevent substantial change in 
the character of the security. 


First and Refunding 

It is submitted that the word ‘first’ as 
here used carries only one meaning to the 
average investor; that is that the bond is 
a first lien on some physical property. 
Its use cannot be defended where it is 
merely intended to indicate that the issue 
is a first of its kind and not a first mort- 
gage. 

The words ‘and refunding’ mean that 
it is issued for the purpose of taking up 
other bonds. There is a further question, 
on what value of property has the buyer 
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a right to expect that the bond will be 
a first lien? Perhaps the question is plain- 
ly enough raised by the title to put the 
buyer on inquiry. 

. a. First Lien. 

b. First Lien and Refunding (Mortgage). 

c. First Lien and General Mortgage. 

The words ‘first lien’ as used in present 
practice are likely to be misleading. They 
have been defined by textbook writers to 
mean the same as ‘first mortgage’ but 
they have been commonly used in quite a 
different meaning. For instance, one is- 
sue examined which bore this title (6a) 
was secured by tax sales receipts, another 
by the deposit of stocks and bonds of 
subsidiary companies; issues called by the 
title mentioned in 6b were general mort- 
gages additionally secured by the deposit 
of some of the underlying issues and some- 
times the deposited bonds were merely first 
and refunding mortgage bonds. The title 
mentioned in 6¢ has been defined by text- 
book writers to mean a first lien as to 
part of the property and a general lien 
as to the remainder. Of issues examined 
one appeared to be secured by mortgage 
subject to prior liens and by pledge of 
stocks including first mortgage securities; 
the other by a general mortgage and de- 
posit of first mortgage bonds. 

The above shows that the issues in 
which the words ‘first lien’ are used are 
likely to be far from the equivalent of a 
first mortgage, though that is what the 
words suggest. 


First Refunding Mortgage. 

Issues have been put out bearing this 
title without being a first lien on any- 
thing. This seems clearly indefensible. 
The average person would read this to 
mean a first mortgage made for the pur- 
pose of refunding other bonds. He would 
not be interested in whether it was the 
first of its kind or not. 


11. First Mortgage and Prior Lien 

In this title it is plainly intended to 
indicate by the words ‘prior lien’ some- 
thing other than first mortgage, since the 
words ‘first mortgage’ are also used. In 
the issue examined the security was in 
part a first mortgage lien on physical as- 
sets and in part on stocks and bonds issued 
and to be issued by other companies. It 
is submitted that the words ‘prior lien’ 
have no definite meaning and should not 
be used. 


17. First Lien Collateral Trust. 
If used at all shoul€ mean the same as 
first mortgage collateral trust. 


18. First Collateral Trust. 
No telling what this title means. It 
is a bad title. 


21. Subordinated First Mortgage Bond. 

This title has been used to describe 
bonds issued under a mortgage which also 
secures another series of bonds, to which 
the series bearing this title is subject. 
These bonds are not first mortgage bonds, 
they are second mortgage bonds. The title 
is clearly objectionable, as the buyer is 
much more likely to be impressed by the 
familiar ‘First’ than he is to be warned by 
the unfamiliar ‘Subordinated.’ ” 


Designation First Mortgage Bonds 

The comment above quoted on the title 
“first mortgage’ has occasioned some re- 
mark. It has been pointed out that it has 
been a very common practice, particularly 
in public utility issues, where a number of 
properties are assembled and made the basis 
of an issue of bonds, to designate as “first 
mortgage” bonds, bonds which are in fact 
subject to prior liens on some of the constit- 
uent properties, and frequently in indentures 
under which the bonds issued are called 
“first mortgage” bonds, to provide for the 
issuance of bonds against equities in after 
acquired properties and against the deposit 
of securities of subsidiary companies as they 
acquire property, and so on. 

The attitude of the subcommittee of the 
Investment Bankers Association with respect 
to this suggestion is expressed in a letter in 
its files from which the writer is permitted 
to quote as follows: 

“When it is considered that the titles 
given to bonds are effective in their sale and 
that the investing public to whom they are 
sold is a heterogeneous group of all degrees 
of general and financial education, there 
seems an inescapable obligation to use titles 
in their natural and universal application. 
From this point of view, the definition of 
‘first mortgage’ bond seems to frame itself 
from the necessary implication of the words. 
The buyer of a first mortgage bond has a 
right to assume that if it becomes necessary 
to sell the mortgaged property to pay the 
debt, the proceeds will be applied first to the 
payment of the so-called ‘first mortgage’ 
bonds, subject to only such obligations as 
the law ranks prior to a first mortgage. He 
cannot be expected to be familiar with, or 
to subscribe to, any convention of the 
‘Street, which permits designating as a ‘first 
mortgage’ bond a bond which is in fact sub- 
ordinate to a substantial amount of other 
debt. 
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“Tt is obvious, of course, that such a defi- 
nition of first mortgage is not applicable to 
many large issues where properties subject 
to existing debt are thrown together, or 
where it is contemplated that such proper- 
ties will be acquired. Nor does that fact 
reflect at all upon the soundness of such 
issues. It has been suggested that the value 
of the property involved and the relative 
amounts of the so-called ‘first mortgage’ debt 
and the underlying debt to which it is sub- 
ject, determine the propriety of the term 
‘first mortgage. The trouble with this point 
of view is that it ignores the fact that the 
words ‘first mortgage’ are indicative, not 
of the amount of the security, but of the 
character of the lien. It is manifestly very 
often true that the strongest first mortgage 
bond is less secure than a bond subordinate 
to considerable other debt. But the answer 
seems to me to be to use a title which fits 
the issue, rather than to try to extend the 
scope of titles that intrinsically have a defi- 
nite limitation.” 


Cooperation from Trust Companies Desired 

The American Bar Association is cooperat- 
ing with the Investment Bankers Association 
in its efforts to improve existing practices. 
The self-interest of trust companies requires 
that they recognize this situation no less 
frankly than the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the American Bar Association 
have done. Justified criticism of issuers and 
sellers of securities on the ground that titles 
are misleading will certainly be accompanied 
by criticism of trustees for certifying such 
issues. And even though the chance of legal 
liability for such action is remote, the injuri- 
ous effect of such criticism upon the reputa- 
tion of individual trustees and upon corpo- 
rate trusteeship as an institution is undeni- 
able. 

It is a matter in which cooperation is es- 
sential. The individual trust company can- 


not afford to take an outpost stand alone, 
nor would such a stand have much effect 
beyond reduction of the business of the trust 
company which took it. There seems to be 
no good reason, however, why trust com- 
panies cannot reach substantial agreement 
as to what is good practice in the matter of: 
bond titles and jointly adopt the policy of 
not certifying bonds and notes which do not 
conform to that practice. Such action, par- 
ticularly in conjunction with what the In- 
vestment Bankers Association and other 
agencies are doing, could not but have a 
noticeable effect. 


XX 
NEW DIRECTORS FOR ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 

Two new directors have been elected to 
the board of the Royal Trust Company of 
Montreal, Canada, namely, W. A. Black and 
Charles F. Mr. Black is president of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited 
and of the Manitoba Cold Storage Company, 
and vice-president of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Limited. He is a director of 
the Bank of Montreal, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and of the Dominion Tex- 
tile Company. He was president of the 
Montreal Board of Trade in 1918. 

Mr. Sise is president of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada and of the North Amer- 
ican Telegraph Company and a director of 
the Northern Electric Company, of the Mari- 
time Telephone & Telegraph Company anid 
of the Eastern Townships Telephone Com- 
pany. He is a past president of the Can- 
adian Club of Montreal. 


Sise. 


The largest volume of exchanges ever 
cleared by an individual bank in the history 
of the New York Clearing House was record- 
ed by the Chase National Bank on July 2 
with a turnover of $815,352,462.69—approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the day’s total clear- 
ings of $2,922,000,000. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUCCESSIVE FIDUCIARIES 


GUY NEWHALL 
Attorney at Law and Author of ‘‘Settlement of Estates’”’ 


(Epitor’s Note: The following is the fourth lecture given by Mr. 






Newhall before 


the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston and covers the responsibilities of a 


successor fiduciary. Inasmuch as law 


on this 


subject is somewhat scattered, 


the research made by Mr. Newhall is particularly valuable at this time on account of 
the frequent changes in fiduciaries during the process of settling an estate and during 


the administration of trusts. 
in TRUST COMPANIES, 
Mr. Newhall.) 


N the case of successive fiduciaries there 

arises a distinct set of problems having 

no connection with the ordinary duties 
of a fiduciary. The most common and per- 
haps the most vital is where a new trustee 
is appointed to take the place of a prior one. 
The problem is, however, broader than that. 
It concerns all cases where one fiduciary 
succeeds another, as, for example, a trustee 
taking over from an executor, an adminis- 
trator de bonis non succeeding a prior ex- 
ecutor or administrator, or an administra- 
tor taking over from a guardian whose ward 
has died. The law is difficult to state in all 
its aspects because there have been so few 
decided cases, and no text writer has, so 
far as I have been able to discover, ever 
treated the subject as a topic by itself. 
What little law there is has to be gathered 
here and there. Consequently, much that I 
shall say has for its authority merely my 
own opinion based on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of probate law and inferences from 
the few decided cases. 


From Executor to Trustee 


First, let us consider the devolution of 
property from the executor to the trustee. 
Take a simple case for illustration. A tes- 
tator bequeathes $100,000 to A in trust. A 
can of course demand cash from the execu- 
tor, and if he receives the full amount in 
eash or its equivalent, he has no further re- 
sponsibility for the executor’s conduct. 
Whether the executor settles his accounts 
or not is a matter of indifference to the trus- 
tee. If the legacy is not paid on time, the 
trustee is responsible for obtaining the 
proper interest. If he accepts payment other 
than in cash, as, for example, a list of se- 
ecurities at an appraised value, he assumes 
full responsibility for the soundness and 


As the fifth and sixth lectures have already been published 
this completes the interesting and instructive course given by 





price of the securities received as if he had 
taken the cash and purchased them himself, 
since that is in substance what he has done. 
If, however, there is any deduction from. 
the face of the legacy, as for inheritance 
taxes or because of a prorating of the lega- 
cies due to insufficiency of funds, he is re- 
sponsible to his trust to make sure that the 
deductions are proper and not excessive. He 
should see that the executor’s accounts are 
properly settled in court and the deductions 
approved. If he assents to the account or 
allows it to be approved by default, he as. 
sumes the responsibility of the deductions 
being correct. This does not mean that he 
should not assent to the account where it is 
proper or that he should make a contest 
on general principles; but merely that he 
should use reasonable diligence in scrutiniz- 
ing the account to ascertain that he is get- 
ting all that belongs to him; and if there 
is a real question, see that it is presented 
to and decided by the court. In a general 
way he should look out for his beneficiary’s 
interest with the same diligence as if it were 
his own personal legacy, and perhaps a little 
more, since he has a right to be careless or 
easy-going in protecting his own interests if 
he so desires, but not those of his trust. 
Where the trust is .a residuary trust, obvi- 
ously the trustee’s responsibilities are even 
greater. It is his duty to see that the resi- 
due gets all that it is entitled to. Every 
payment by the executor and any failure to 
realize the maximum value of the estate is 
at the expense of the residue. Accordingly 
the residuary trustee should not only scru- 
tinize carefully the executor’s account, but 
also make sure that he. himself has the 
protection which comes from having the ac- 
count allowed (Loring, p. 122). If he has 
no question concerning it, there is no reason 
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why he should not assent to it, since the 
executor’s account can always be reopened 
for fraud. Tacitly permitting the account 
to be allowed, after notice, presumably would 
not protect him any more than assenting to 
it. If he has any serious question concern- 
ing the account, he should raise it and allow 
the court to pass upon it. 

The several matters which the trustee 
should look into carefully are as follows: 

First, debts and expenses. This is not the 
oceasion for a discussion of the duties of the 
executor in regard to these matters. The 
point is that the trustee should examine the 
executor’s accounts and satisfy himself that 
the payments credited are proper. 

Second, the collection of assets. Here again 
no extended discussion is necessary. The 
trustee should see to it that the executor 
has not negligently allowed collectible assets 
to remain uncollected, or made undue sacri- 
fices in realizing on them. In connection 
with this and the preceding paragraph I 
don’t mean to suggest that the trustee should 
convert himself into a police detective. He 
should apply common sense to the proposi- 
tion, but at the same time watch out that 
the interests of his trust are protected. As 
in all his duties, reasonable diligence is the 
standard to be observed. 

Third, capital and income. If the trustee 
must keep capital and income separated, he 
should, if possible, see that they are prop- 
erly separated in the executor’s account as 
to the assets in the residue turned over to 
him. This is merely an accounting problem. 

Fourth, investments. As a general rule 
there should be no question on this point. 
The executor converts enough of the assets 
into cash to pay debts, legacies, and ex- 
penses, keeping the money in the bank at 
interest to the extent to which it is not 
needed, and when the estate is settled, turns 
over to the trustee all that is left. In the 
ordinary case the trustee has no responsi- 
bility for the investments while in the hands 
of the executor. His duties begin when the 
assets are turned over to him, and he must 
then proceed to convert improper investments 
into cash and get his trust fund properly 
invested as soon as possible. 

Can the trustee refuse to receive any or 
all of the investments and insist on the ex- 
ecutor converting them into cash? Presum- 
ably he can (except, of course, real estate), 
although I know of no authority on the 
point. Conversely, probably the executor has 
no right to convert into cash assets which 
the trustee desires to have delivered to him 


in specie (Williams, Executors and Admin- 
istrators, p. 1195). 


On the other hand, what difference does 
it make which course the trustee pursues? 
Suppose the testator had some very poor 
investments, “lemons,” to use the slang 
phrase, or others too highly speculative for 
a trustee to hold. If the trustee insists on 
the executor converting them into cash, he 
of course assumes the same responsibility as 
if he accepted the securities and immediately 
converted them himself. The executor is not 
responsible for the particular objectionable 
investment. That responsibility rested on the 
testator, and in accepting the securities from 
the executor the trustee assumes no respon- 
sibility for the propriety of the particular 
investment as he does in the case of a prior 
trustee. 

If there are investments of the testator 
which are shrinking in value or are unsafe, 
or which for any reason should be con- 
verted into cash to prevent loss, then of 
course the standard of due diligence requires 
the executor to act to preserve the estate, 
and the trustee should refuse to accept any 
loss resulting from his failure to do so. As 
to investments of the deceased of a specula- 
tive nature, he may use his discretion about 
retaining or converting them, and, if he acts 
with sound discretion, he will be protected.— 
Bowker vs. Pierce (130 Mass. 26); Woerner, 
Administration (3d ed., §336). 

To the extent to which the executor vio- 
lates his duties as to investments the trus- 
tee has the same responsibility as he has for 
acts of a prior trustee. The difficulty is that 
the executor’s duties in that respect are so 
limited. While he may have some duties in 
the matter of converting existing invest- 
ments into cash, as set forth in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, in the matter of new invest- 
ments he has, generally speaking, no duties 
at all. It is no part of his duties to invest 
the funds. It seems to be the law, so far 
as the cases show, that in the absence of 
any directions in the will he is not even 
liable for interest on the funds in his hands 
unless he has actually received interest or 
unless he has made improper use of the 
funds or has been negligent in settling the 
estate or in accounting. McIntire vs. Mower 
(204 Mass. 233); Newhall, Settlement of Es- 
tates (§54, notes 4 and 5). I have some 
doubt, however, whether under modern con- 
ditions the court would sustain an executor 
who kept a large amount of money idle in 
the bank for any appreciable length of time 
not drawing interest, although what little 
law there is in Massachusetts seems to be 
in the executor’s favor. It is otherwise gen- 
erally outside of Massachusetts, however. 

If he does make investments then his 
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liability is the same as that of a trustee 
(Newhall, Estates, §54, note 6). He can al- 
ways ask the instructions of the court under 
G. L. 215, §41, if he has any doubts as to his 
duties and be protected. 


Unlike a testamentary trustee his primary 
duty is to reduce the assets to cash or read- 
ily convertible securities and make distri- 
bution of the estate. Keeping the funds pro- 
ductive is a matter of secondary importance 
(Schouler, $2320). His general duty to pre- 
serve the estate, realize the maximum value 
of its assets, and get it into shape for dis- 
tribution furnishes the criterion for his duty 
as to investments. 

I have discussed the duties of executors 
in the matter of investments because of the 
trustee’s relations to the problem. If the 
executor actually invests the funds, the trus- 
tee has the same responsibilities as for in- 
vestments of prior trustees. To the extent 
that the executor fails in the performance 
of his duties, the trustee is under obligation 
to enforce his liability therefor. 

Suppose the executor is also named as 
trustee, but instead of qualifying as trustee 
he continues to administer the trust as ex- 
ecutor? While it is clearly settled that he 


is liable as executor and the sureties on his 


executor’s bond continue to be liable until 
he qualifies and transfers the assets to him- 
self as trustee and settles his executor’s ac- 
counts, nevertheless he presumably would 
have all of a trustee’s standards or obliga- 
tions to live up to. Consequently, if a new 
and different trustee is appointed and takes 
over the residue from him as executor, the 
new trustee would presumably have the 
Same responsibliities and have to exercise 
the same care as if the executor had been 
a prior trustee. 


The Successors of an Executor or 
Administrator 
In the following paragraphs what I have 
to say about executors applies equally to ad- 
ministrators, and this may be assumed with- 
out the necessity of repetition. An executor- 
ship may terminate before the estate is set- 
tled by death, removal, or resignation. The 
last is a voluntary act and requires the 
assent of the probate court. G. L. 195, §13. 
Permission is usually granted as a matter 
of course, but the court may require the set- 
tlement of the accounts first. 


In any event, if the estate has not been 
completely administered the court will, on 
the petition of any person interested, ap- 
point an administrator de bonis non (of the 
goods not already administered). G. L. 195, 
§11. I know of no reason why the new ap- 


pointee should not immediately qualify and 
enter upon his duties, regardless of the state 
of the prior fiduciary’s accounts or of his 
investments. There is no privity between 
them. The administrator d. b. n. takes over 
the property as the representative of the 
decedent, and not as the successor of the 
prior executor (Woerner, 3d ed., §351). He 
is appointed to administer the goods not al- 
ready administered, i.e., to complete the ad- 
ministration of the estate. If the executor’s 
accounts have been allowed before he is ap- 
pointed, he has no responsibility for what 
the executor has done, but only to take over 
the balance and complete the administra- 
tion, unless of course he discovers some 
fraud or mistake for which he should have 
the accounts reopened. If the executor’s ac- 
counts have not been allowed, then the ad- 
ministrator d. b. n. should scrutinize them 
in the same way as a residuary trustee as 
previously discussed, to see just what the 
executor is accountable for. 

One qualification of the above should be - 
noted. If the executor has himself made 
investments which are improper and which 
have shrunk in value, or if he has allowed 
assets to diminish in value when he should 
have preserved the estate by selling them, 
facts which may not appear in the accounts 
as filed in court, unless the shrinkage has 
been definitely passed upon and approved by 
the court, the administrator d. Bb. n. may and 
should refuse to receive them at anything 
but their actual value, and insist on the 
loss being made good or sue on the executor’s 
bond. 

Where the vacancy in the office is caused 
by the resignation or removal of the executor 
or administrator, he should promptly settle 
his own accounts; where it is caused by his 
death, his executor or administrator should 
do so. The administrator d. b. n. has nothing 
to do with the preparation and filing of the 
accounts of his predecessor; and conversely, 
where an executor or administrator dies, his 
executor or administrator has nothing to do 
with the continued administration of the es- 
tate. The accounts of an executor and of the 
administrator d. b. n. should never be com- 
bined; they are absolutely distinct. 

The executor or administrator of a de- 
ceased executor should not be in too great a 
hurry to turn over papers and assets to the 
administrator d. b. n. He is entitled to have 
his decedent’s accounts settled first before 
he is liable to pay over. Foster vs. Bailey 
(157 Mass. 160) ; Sewell vs. Patch (132 Mass. 
326). In the case of a resignation or re- 
moval, the statute (G. L. 215, §40) provides 
that the executor or administrator (also 
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other fiduciaries) must deliver the assets to 
his successor. Whether or not the rule of 
the above cases would apply, I am not abs 
solutely certain. The reason for the rule 
would seem to indicate that it would, namely, 
that until the executor’s accounts are set- 
tled it cannot be determined for how much 
he is liable. 


There is, however, no reason why, in the 
ordinary case, specific assets as to which 
there is no question should not be immediate- 
ly delivered to the administrator d. b. n. and 
a receipt taken therefor so that the continu- 
ity of the administration will not be inter- 
rupted, but books, papers, and vouchers 
should be retained until the accounts are 
settled. 


The Vesting of Title 


Let us consider first the simplest case, the 
residuary trustee taking over from the ex- 
ecutor. The real estate requires no transfer. 
Title vests immediately on the allowance of 
the will as in the case of any residuary devi- 
see, subject to the possibility of its being 
sold by the executor if needed to pay debts 
and legacies. Presumably the insurance poli- 
cies must be transferred, however. But the 
title to all the personal property is in the 
executor and must be transferred by him to 
the trustee. Bonds, cash, and other articles 
which pass by manual delivery need merely 
to be handed over, and if the same person 
holds both offices a mere mental appropria- 
tion may pass title, or a change in the entry 
on his books. But stocks, bank deposits, 
mortgages, notes, insurance policies, ete., re- 
quire to be actually transferred, just as on 
a sale. This is a matter frequently over- 
looked, and after an executor dies it is dis- 
covered that bank deposits or mortgages 
have not been transferred, and an adminis- 
trator d. b. n. has to be appointed merely 
to make the transfer. One principle should 
be kept in mind, however, namely, that where 
the same person is both executor and trus- 
tee he is not deemed to be holding the as- 
sets as trustee until his accounts showing 
the transfer to himself as trustee have been 
filed and allowed. Lannin vs. Buckley (256 
Mass. 78); Crocker vs. Dillon (133 Mass. 
91, 98). This is a very important rule to 
remember. 


Upon the death, resignation, or removal 
of the executor an administrator d. b. n. 
is appointed, as previously stated. If it is 
a ease of death, the executor or administra- 
tor of the deceased executor does not ad- 
minister the estate of the first decedent 
(G. L. 192, §10). His only duty is to file 
an account for his decedent. 


The devolution of the estate upon the 
administrator d. b. n. apparently requires no 
transfer. He has no title to the real estate 
anyway. It is true that the title to all the 
personal property of the decedent was in 
the executor, but it is a peculiar kind of 
title, not beneficial or exactly in trust. To 
use an old phrase, he held the title “in auter 
droit,” i.e., in another’s right. Lathrop vs. 
Merrill (207 Mass. 6, 10). Accordingly the 
administrator d. b. n. would succeed auto- 
matically to his title. I have no authority 
on the point, but it would seem to follow 
on general principles. In the case of a 
resignation or removal, the court, as pre- 
viously stated, can compel the delivery of 
the assets to the administrator d. b. n. G. L. 
215, §40. 

Possibly if the retiring executor had taken 
over assets into his own name as executor, a 
transfer might be necessary, although this 
is doubtful, as there is a statute vesting th2 
title in the new appointee, as in the case of 
a new trustee. An administrator d. b. n. is 
appointed to administer the estate “not al- 
ready administered,” and if the executor 
had changed over the assets into his own 
name, he might be deemed to have adminis- 
tered them and so owe a duty to account 
for the proceeds as administered property. 


Trustees 


A trusteeship may terminate by death, 
resignation, or removal. <A resignation re- 
quires the permission of the court (G. L. 
208, §13). This is ordinarily granted as a 
matter of course, but the trustee must usu- 
ally settle his accounts first. He cannot get 
rid of his responsibility by abandoning the 
trust (Webster vs. Vandeventer, 6 Gray 428), 
nor can he resign part of a trust, unless 
there are several distinct trusts (Carruth vs. 
Carruth, 148 Mass. 481). 

Many of the rules we have discussed in 
connection with executors apply equally to 
trustees. If a trustee resigns or is removed, 
the court can compel him to deliver the 
trust funds to his successor (G. L. 215, §40). 
If he dies, his executor or administrator does 
not succeed to the trust, but should promptly 
settle his accounts. The executor or adminis- 
trator of a deceased trustee cannot, however, 
be compelled to deliver the trust assets to 
the new trustee until the accounts of the 
deceased trustee are settled (Storer vs. Cog- 
gan, 260 Mass. 515). The proper remedy is 
under G. L. 206, §4, in connection with the 
settlement of the accounts, by virtue of 
which the court can assume considerable 
eontrol over the trust funds. Presumably 
the foregoing would apply in the case of a 











resignation or removal, but as previously 
explained, this is somewhat doubtful. 


As to the devolution of title and powers 
on the new trustee, the statute provides that 
if a trustee under a written instrument de- 
clines, resigns, dies, or is removed before 
the objects of the trust are completed, the 
new trustee shall have the same powers, 
rights, and duties, and the same title, as if 
originally appointed (G. L. 203, §6). In 
other words, the statute automatically vests 
the title to the trust property, whether real 
or personal, in the new trustee, together with 
the same powers, as if he had been the 
original trustee. This includes the so-called 
discretionary powers (Newhall’s Settlement 
of Estates, $175, note 3), and applies equally 
to a new trustee appointed, not by the pro- 
bate court, but in some other manner pro- 
vided for in the trust instrument (Glazier 
vs. Everett, 224 Mass. 184). 

It is sometimes convenient, although not 
necessary, to have a legal transfer from the 
former trustee, and the court has the power 
to compel him or his personal representative 
to execute one. G. L. 203, §6. The title to 
the personal property held by a deceased 
trustee is presumably in abeyance pending 
the appointment of his successor. If it passes 
to the executor or administrator of the de- 
ceased trustee, it is not as part of his es- 
tate, but as part of the trust (Storer vs. 
Coggan, 260 Mass. 515). The title to the 
real estate would descend to the heirs or 
devisees of the deceased trustee subject to 
the trust and subject to be divested upon 
the appointment of a new trustee (Harlow 
vs. Cowdrey, 109 Mass. 183). 


Succeeding Trustees 

The phase of the problem which is of most 
interest to fiduciaries is that which deals 
with the responsibilities of the new trustee 
who succeeds one who has died, resigned, or 
been removed. At the outset let me say that 
it seems to me to make no real difference 
whether he comes in as a sole trustee or as 
a co-trustee with one of the prior trustees. 
What must he look out for? Obviously if 
he takes over the assets from the prior trus- 
tee without objection and assents to his 
account, he assumes full responsibility for 
all his acts. He need not do this, however. 
_ He is under no obligation to assent to the 
prior trustee’s accounts and can insist on 
having them settled without his assent. On 
the other hand, there is no reason why, in 
a simple case, where there appears to be 
no serious question, he should not assent. 
Whether he assents or not, if he later dis- 
covers that there was anything wrong he 
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can always have the account reopened tc 
correct errors due to fraud, accident, or 
mistake. Not only may he, but it is his 
duty to do so. If the prior trustee’s ac- 
counts are settled after a full hearing and 
without the assent of the new trustee, the 
latter is prima facie protected, although 
this is not absolute, as we shall see later. 

There is this important distinction be- 
tween the account of a prior trustee and 
the account of an executor. In the former 
case all parties interested in the trust must 
have notice and a chance to be heard. The 
new trustee is not a necessary party even. 
and the account may be heard and allowed 
before he is appointed. But in the case 
of an executor with a residuary trustee, 
the latter is the party chiefly interested, 
and in most cases the only party interested 
in the account. The beneficiaries under the 
residuary trust have no voice and are not 
even notified in the ordinary case. The 
residuary trustee represents them and they 
‘an hold him responsible to look out for 
their interests. Accordingly his responsi- 
bility in connection with the account is 
much greater than that of the successor 
trustee who can sit back and allow the 
account to be settled in his absence, or 
even before he qualifies. 

Let us assume, then, that the prior trus- 
tee’s account has been allowed by the court 
after notice and without any assent on the 
part of the new trustee. Prima facie, this 
relieves the new trustee of any responsi- 
bility for the items in the account, but not 
absolutely, because any account is subject 
to be reopened for fraud, accident, or mis- 
take, and it would be the duty of the new 
trustee to act if any such situation were 
brought to his attention (but not, presum- 
ably, to go hunting for it). 

The new trustee’s chief responsibility is 
as to the assets which he takes over from 
the prior trustee, and in this he is not pro- 
tected by the allowance of the account ex- 
cept as to items which were specially put 
in issue and adjudicated by the court after 
notice to all parties. If he takes over the 
assets at their face value, i.e., the value at 
which they were carried in the prior trus- 
tee’s accounts, he assumes full responsibil- 
ity for them at those values, as if he had 
made the investments himself. They may 
have shrunk in value, and unless the prior 
trustee has shown the shrinkage in his 
account and had it approved by the court 
the new trustee may refuse to accept the 
investments at a fictitious value, but insist 
on receiving the actual value shown by the 
account as allowed. We have had several 
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cases in Massachusetts illustrating the 
proposition and pointing the way to the 
proper course to be pursued by the new 
trustee. 

In Brigham vs. Morgan (185 Mass. 27), 
A and B as executors had invested in a 
number of half-worthless Kansas_ mort- 
gages and these were later turned over to 
B as trustee. B accepted them and for 
several years carried them on his books 
at their face value. Several accounts were 
filed by both the executors and the trustee, 
and allowed by the court upon assent only. 
Later all the accounts were reopened by 
the court and the executors and the trus- 
tee removed. Both were held to be charge- 
able with the loss, the executors because 
they made the investments, and the trustee 
because he accepted them. The Supreme 
Court held that they might have been 
charged with the full amount of the funds 
invested, but in settling the accounts the 
probate court credited them with the ac- 
tual value of the mortgages at the time 
they were turned over to B, charging them 
only with the difference, and as the bene- 
ficiaries did not appeal, the court did not 
disturb the probate court’s ruling. 

State Street Trust Company vs. Walker 


(259 Mass. 578), is an enlightening case 


on several phases of the problem. A prior 
trustee had in 1892 invested $10,000 in a 
perfectly good mortgage. The property sub- 
sequently deteriorated steadily. By the 
time the trust company was appointed in 
1902 the mortgage security was worth only 
$8,000, but the new trustee accepted it at 
its face value, and not only that, but took 
no action to protect the note until 19138, 
when it foreclosed and sold at a still fur- 
ther loss. The court held the trust com- 
pany responsible not only for the loss due 
to shrinkage in value after its appointment 
but also for the loss due to shrinkage un- 
der the prior trustee, because it had ac- 
cepted the investment at its face value 
when it might with due diligence have dis- 
covered the shrinkage and forced the prior 
trustee to make reimbursement. <A co-trus- 
tee appointed in 1918 was held not to be 
responsible for any of the loss because it 
had all been incurred prior to his appoint- 
ment, and he had no reason to know about 
it or to look into it. 

In Thayer vs. Kinney (162 Mass. 232), 
an executor made an improper investment 
and on his resignation turned it over to 
the administrator d. b. n. She accepted it 
at its face value and held it for several 
years, when it became a total loss. It ap- 
peared, however, that although it was an 


improper investment, it was, nevertheless, 
at the time it was turned over to the ad- 
ministrator d. b. n. worth all that it cost, 
and if the latter had refused to accept it, 
it could have been sold without any loss. 
Under these circumstances the court held 
that the executor was not chargeable with 
the subsequent loss. 

In such cases as the above, if the prior 
executor or trustee is, on the settling of his 
accounts, charged with any loss due to im- 
proper investments, it is the duty of the 
succeeding trustee or administrator d. b. n. 
to go after him and compel reimbursement. 
Bennett vs. Pierce (188 Mass. 186.) 

Now what can the succeeding trustee do 
to make certain that he is protected? In 
the first place, the whole matter can, if 
there are any serious questions, be deter- 
mined on the settlement of the prior fidu- 
ciary’s accounts. By statute the probate 
court is given very extensive powers of 
oversight and control of investments on 
the settlement of an account. It can re- 
quire ‘the accountant to produce at the 
hearing all securities, documents, ete., and 
can compel him to replace any funds that 
have been improperly invested or disposed 
of, and pay over any money with which he 
may be charged. G. L. 206, §4. Practically 
any question relating to investments can 
be raised and passed upon under this stat- 
ute. An interesting illustration is the case 
of Kimball vs. Perkins (130 Mass. 141). A 
guardian had invested in an _ unsecured 
note. The ward died and his administrator 
refused to accept the note. The guardian 
in his account showed a balance due the 
ward consisting of certain assets, includ- 
ing the note. The court, upon the objec- 
tion of the administrator of the ward, ex- 
amined into the matter, disallowed the in- 
vestment, and charged the guardian with 
the money. 

It is not usually necessary for the new 
trustee to resort to this procedure, except 
when there is a really serious question. He 
can generally tell readily enough whether 
or not the bulk of the investments are rea- 
sonable and proper and worth the amount 
at which they are to be turned over to 
him. He cannot, of course, expect to have 
the whole list of investments made over 
to just the investments he would have 
made himself. The question is whether or 
not they are improper or have diminished 
in value. If so, he can refuse to accept 
them or take them only at their actual 
rather than their face value. This is true 
even though the prior fiduciary’s account 
has been allowed. In Bennett vs. Pierce 
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supra, the administrator could undoubtedly 
have refused to receive the note even though 
the guardian’s account had been allowed. 
This is illustrated by the case of Burgess 
vs. Keyes (108 Mass. 48). A guardian loaned 
money on some unsecured notes. He died 
and then the ward died. The guardian’s 
accounts were settled, fixing the balance due 
the ward’s estate. The administrator of the 
latter refused to accept the notes. Later, 
when the notes were collected by the guardi- 
an’s administrator, the administrator of the 
ward’s estate sued for the proceeds and re- 
covered. The court said, and this is very 
important, that the ward’s administrator 
had his choice of two courses. He could 
either refuse the notes and demand cash or 
take the notes conditionally and realize what 
he could on them without accepting them 
in full payment as proper investments. 

The correct way to handle cases where 
investments have shrunk in value is for the 
executor or prior trustee to show the loss 
in final account, and if that account is al- 
lowed after notice to all parties in interest, 
then both the prior and the succeeding fi- 
duciary will be protected. Likewise if the 
court refuses to allow the loss, but charges 
the account with it. It is where the final 
account shows the assets at their original 





or face value and the account is allowed and 
the new trustee accepts them at that value 
that the new trustee is apt to get into trou- 
ble. The time to raise the question of invest- 
ments is when they are handed over, not 
later. 

Other Fiduciaries 

The problems of successive guardians or 
of the executor or administrator of a de- 
ceased ward succeeding the guardian are 
substantially the same as those of succes- 
sive trustees. The same principles would 
apply to both classes of cases, and accord- 
ingly there seems to be no need of discuss- 
ing them separately. Several guardianship 
cases were included in the discussion of 
trustees. The executor or administrator of 
a deceased guardian should file the latter’s 
account, and a guardian is not obliged to 
turn over the assets until his accounts have 
been settled—Day vs. Old Col. Tr. Co. (228 
Mass. 225). 

oo & 

The Union Trust Company of Baltimore 
is distributing a book descriptive of ‘“Cor- 
poration Stock Purchase Insurance Trusts,” 
the author of which is Norman Ellsworth, a 
prominent insurance underwriter in Balti- 
more. 
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Dont Let a 


Burroughs 
Simplified 


Nine Points 


. Up-to-the-minute information about each 
trust instantly available. 


. Adaptable to any type of trust. 


3. Simple enough for any bookkeeper to 
operate. 


. Plain enough to be understood by every 
person in the trust department. 


. Flexible enough to provide for unlimited 
expansion. 


. Inclusive enough to handle every conceiv- 
able type of trust transaction as a matter of 
routine. 


. Absolute audit control of every trust and 
every transaction. 


. Daily automatic balance of each trust, and 
the entire trust department. 


. Supplies information for audits, court 
reports, annual statements, income tax, 
etc.—eliminating special analyses. 


Burroughs 
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COMPLICATED 
ACCOUNTING PLAN 


Restrict the Growth of 
Your Trust Department 


If your accounting system is complicated, it is practically 
impossible for you, as a Trust Officer, to have complete, 
up-to-the-minute information on each trust at the moment it 
is needed. Complexity of the system may compel you to 
prepare, personally, tax reports and financial statements for 
each trust. Buried in detail work that should be performed 
by clerks, you may have no time to administer properly the 
affairs of your department and those of each trust. Delays 
may cause clients to become dissatisfied with the service. 


The growth of the department as a whole is restricted, all 
because of an inadequate accounting plan. 


The Burroughs Simplified Trust System relieves the Trust 
Officer of details. He can plan and administer the affairs 
of his department—devote more time to new business—give 
more thought to each trust. Complete, up-to-the-minute 
information on every trust is literally at his finger-tips. 
Analytical reports, tax and financial statements, prepared 
regularly by clerks in the department, are mere by-products 
of the Burroughs Simplified Trust System. 


Read the nine points on the opposite page. Investigate. 
Note the simplicity of the system—the completeness of each 
form—how easily and quickly it can be installed. Compare 
it with your present system. Write immediately for more 
information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6447 SECOND BLVD. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


Copyright 1929, Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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National Trust 


Company 


Limited 


Capital and Reserve 
$6,000,000 


Assets Under Administration 
$202,000,000 


Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


5% on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and has assets under ad- 
oe exceeding $440,000,- 


HEAD OFFICE 
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SUBSTANTIAL GAINS BY CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital stock of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company of New York commands 
high favor among discerning investors in 
bank stocks, both because of the increasing 
volume of banking and trust business and 
maintenance of an unusual record of earn- 
ing power. Since the merger of the Central 
Union Trust Company with the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank became operative last spring, 
the combined Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company has made very substantial 
gains, particularly in the volume of indi- 
vidual and corporate trust business. The 
June 29th financial statement shows an in- 
crease in assets since March 15th, from 
$582,741,000 to $603,900,000 and an increase 
of 18 millions in deposits to total of $463,- 
586,000. 

The capital is $21,000,000; surplus, $60,- 
000,000 and undivided profits, $19,153,269. It 
is noteworthy that of the $100,000,000 capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of the Cen- 
tral Hanover, only $7,000,000 has been con- 
tributed by stockholders and that the bal- 
ance of $93,000,000 has been accumulated en- 
tirely out of earnings. The alliance between 


the Central Union and Hanover National 
clienteles has proven most gratifying, not 
only in rounding out modern banking and 
trust services, but also in the cultivation of 
new business. Unlike most other large banks 
and trust companies the Central Hanover 
operates no securities affiliate and “has no 
securities for sale.” Trust service has at- 
tained an exceptional degree of refinement 
and usefulness at this institution. 

Two promotions and four appointments 
were announced recently by the Central Han- 
over. S. H. Tallman was promoted from 
assistant vice-president to vice-president and 
R. C. Faust from assistant treasurer to as- 
sistant vice-president. <A. J. Clabby was 
made an assistant treasurer and J. C. Hart, 
S. J. Clages and F. G. O. Wernet were made 
assistant secretaries. 

C. M. Sticknoth has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer. 


J. Francis Day has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Utica Trust Deposit Com- 
pany of Utica, N. Y. and he is succeeded as 
president by Graham Coventry. 








BANISHING SOME POPULAR MYTHS REGARDING 
TRUST SERVICE 


DEVELOPING A SYMPATHETIC HUMAN ATTITUDE 


CHARLES F. WHEATON 
Trust Officer of The National City Bank of New York 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


The merger of large banks and trust companies, involving huge 


volumes of trust and estate funds under administration, has revived discussion as to 


ihe preservation of the elements of personal service. 


Mr. Wheaton frankly analyzes 


misapprehensions regarding corporate trusteeship which persist in the public mind, and 
makes it clear that in the very nature of the functions of the trust department and 
ihe materials with which the trust officers work, there is a constant urge toward the 
exercise of human feeling and personal consideration. ) 


NE of the most important contribu- 

tions toward the doubt that exists 

as to the functioning of a human 
element in a bank’s trusteeship is found in 
the structural nature of the corporate fidu- 
ciary. The dictionary tells us that it is an 
artificial or fictitious person created by law 
from a group of natural persons, having an 
existence irrespective of that of its members 
and with such powers and limitations as are 
designated in its charter. It is controlled in 
its acts by authority given to a board of di- 
rectors and by them delegated to officers, 
agents and employees. These may aggregate 
hundreds or even thousands of individuals 
forming many separate groups, each group 
with distinct functions, and whose individual 
membership is in a constant state of flux, 
continually shifting and changing. It is thus 
evident that our artificial person is in its 
physical structure a most complex affair. 


A single transaction by this complicated 
fiduciary may involve the separate acts of 
several of these groups and the participation 


of many individuals. Yet another step in 
our fiduciary’s activity may be routed 
through an entirely different set of depart- 
ments and necessarily require the services of 
a new aggregation of individuals. For ex- 
ample, so simple a matter as the sale of a 
bond will involve the investment department, 
a special statistical group, security men, tax 
experts, vault employees, the bond depart- 
ment, general bookkeepers and the special ac- 
counting force in the trust section, aided by 
a sprinkling of stenographers, messengers, 
mail clerks and some assorted officers. Each 
transaction may well move along with no 
more evidence of the operation of a single 


mind than is discernible in 
room of an automobile plant. 


the assembly 


Seeking the Personal Element 

I venture to say that the settlement by 
one of the larger banks of an average estate 
with just a normal amount of diverse as- 
sets and complications will involve the di- 
rect participation of several hundreds of in- 
dividual members of the organization. Now, 
contrast that type of fiduciary with the tra- 
ditional personal trustee so frequently met 
on the pages of fiction. Not the one whose 
integrity you begin to suspect along about 
the fourth chapter but the other kind, the 
old family lawyer, intimately concerned with 
its affairs for a generation and endowed with 
one of those resourceful minds and a great 
big heart that will find a way, law or no 
law, to make virtue triumph. 

The doubt in our prospective client’s mind 
then is whether in that intricate impersonal 
highly organized mechanism there can pos- 
sibly exist and function the sympathetic per- 
sonal touch which may so reasonably be 
hoped for in the administration of a wisely 
chosen personal trustee. 

He knows the necessity for careful ac- 
counts, methodically kept and checked by 
periodic audits. He knows the real safe- 
guards in technical knowledge on tax mat- 
ters, real estate and investments. Financial 
responsibility and unfaltering life or vigor 
also appeal to him with persuasive foree. All 
of these factors he recognizes and duly ap- 
praises. Nevertheless, he hesitates to entrust 
his estate to the care of an institution which 
possesses all of these peculiar qualifications 
and his reluctance is, I venture to say, due in 
no small degree to these very attributes. Con- 
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sciously or unconsciously he reasons that 
such smooth operation points to an entity 
that is and must be machinelike in its na- 
ture. The more closely it approximates per- 
fection the more mechanical must be its es- 
sence. 

There is, therefore, some real merit in his 
feeling that it may be better to _ sacrifice 
something of the technical in order to gain 
human feeling and sympathy. Not being 
able to conceive of a corporate heart, he hesi- 
tates to subject his widow, his young chil- 
dren, or his aged mother, to this impersonal 
aggregation of many individuals constituting 
his trustee. 


Short Answer to Prejudice 

The short answer to this apprehension is 
that the assumed conditions that justify it 
are not inevitable, do not in fact prevail and, 
indeed, by virtue of the very nature of the 
functions of the trust department, cannot 
commonly exist. The materials with which 
we work are such that no other result is 
possible. 

We are, it is true, concerned with money, 
property, interest and accounting, and that 
these are impersonal as mathematics, 5ut 
besides these material elements, we also are 
concerned with people, the most absorbingly 
interesting thing in the world. There flows 
into our workdays a steady stream of hu- 
manity, in an endless variety of types and 


exhibiting the entire range of the virtues 
and faults of men and women. The contact, 


moreover, is not merely a casual one. Some 
come to us stunned by grief and staggering 
under sudden responsibilities and anxieties. 
Most of them are eager to lay bare their likes 
and hatreds and the vital concerns of their 
hearts. Outside of the family doctor, the 
lawyer or the clergyman I do not believe 
there is any human relationship that results 
in such a complete disclosure of intimate and 
confidential matters as this of ours. 

It is quite inconceivable that anyone who 
possesses the ability and aptitude to carry 
on the ordinary routine of a trust officer’s 
work can have this kind of contact with the 
people who come to his desk without devel- 
oping that sympathetic human attitude we 
are discussing. Assume him to be as cold 
and self-centered as you will. Let him be, 
if you like, one of those traditional bankers 
we have considered; nevertheless, it is sim- 
ply impossible for him to maintain his re- 
serve and impersonal stolidness after a few 
weeks of the experiences which help make 
up a trust department’s work. 


Specific Obligations 

Our specific obligation is the preservation 
of wealth and we fail indeed if we fail in 
that. But there is for us a far greater po- 
tential achievement. We have the opportu- 
nity to create and nourish friendship and 
confidence, allay anxiety and alleviate dis- 
tress. With the prestige of our institutions 
behind us and with the authority which be- 
longs to him who holds the purse, and with 
what wisdom we necessarily accumulate by 
our observation of the experiences of those 
we serve, we surely waste our possibilities 
if in addition to conserving their patrimony 
we do not occasionally help young people 
develop character. 

There is a satisfaction which is the just 
reward of anyone who faithfully performs 
his work. The consciousness of efficiency 
brings that satisfaction to those who are re- 
sponsible for the operation of our trust de- 
partments. But the real pleasure and deep 
content come to us from the knowledge that 
a trust has been so administered that there 
has resulted the enduring friendship and loy- 
alty of the beneficiaries for our institution. 

Most of the major blessings of life are not 
obtainable by direct effort to achieve them. 
They rather come unsought, as collateral to 
other things well done. Our concern must 
be above all to insure that the details of op- 
eration are efficiently and adequately per- 
formed. This is the foundation which must 
constantly and steadily uphold any success- 
ful trust business. Its importance is vital 
and far outweighs any and all other en- 
deavors which may engage our interest. Then 
there should be raised and recognized a high 
standard of courteous, sympathetic interest 
in the concerns of the people we serve, a 
standard uniformly and universally observed 
until it becomes a part of the spirit of the 


institution itself. These acts, simple in 
themselves, but repeatedly done, and con- 
sistently well done, will eventually with 


growing acceleration create for us character 
which cannot escape the notice and recogni- 


tion of the community where our sphere of 
action lies. 


The mutual savings banks of the United 
States have combined resources of $9,862,- 
745,000 with deposits of $8,877,097,000. 


Switzerland is credited with the largest 
percapita wealth of any country in the world 
with an average of $3.126 based on popula- 
tion and as compared with per capita wealth 
of $2.908 in the United States. 
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Merged With INTEGRITY 


July Ist marked the union of two Philadelphia banks, with a 
long and honorable history, with INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY 


COLUMBIA AVENUE 
TRUST COMPANY 
which has been in business at the South- 
east corner of Broad Street and Colum- 


bia Avenue for forty-three years. 


TENTH NATIONAL BANK 
organized forty-four years ago, with a 
main office at 1645 North Broad Street, 
and a central city office at 116 South 
Fifteenth Street. 


Six offices will be maintained: 


MAIN OFFICE, 16th and Walnut Streets 


CHESTNUT STREET OFFICE 
GREEN STREET OFFICE 


West Puivapevenia Titte & Trust OFrFrice . 


Tuirty-Sixtu STREET OFFICE 
CotumBia-TEeNtTH OFFIC! 


This merger results from the desire of 
the three institutions to augment their 
opportunities for service to present 
and future patrons, Each office will 
be, as heretofore, a complete unit, pro- 


717 Chestnut Street 

4th and Green Streets 
Lancaster Ave. and 40th St. 
36th and Walnut Streets 

- Broad St. and Columbia Ave. 


viding Deposit, Credit-Loan, Trust, In- 
vestment, Title Insurance, Savings and 
Safe Deposit facilities, with the added 
experience, connections, and resources 
of the entire Institution. 





STATEMENT OF 


CONDITION 


July 1, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts $37.987.732.06 
United States Bonds 

and Certificates 1.555.232.02 
Other Investments. 13.891,023.16 
Mortgages. . . 1.173,.899.36 
Cash and Reserve 7.805,190.43 
Accrued Interest . 352,963.03 
Banking Houses . 2,127.292.55 


$67.893.332.61 


Trust Funds 
Corporate Trusts . 


LIABILITIES 


$2,077,920.00 
11.500,000.00 
1,470,284.36 
3,400,000.00 


Capital . 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 
Bills Payable . 
Reserved for Interest, 
Taxes, ete. . 


317,613.23 


DEPOSITS 19,127,515.02 


$67,893,332.61 


$29,219.618.09 
36,979,000.00 





Member 
Federal Reserve 
System 


Member 
Philadelphia 
Clearing House 
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Established 1887 


Intesrity Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Exchange Place 


ayy Faith In The Pro 


Mand Prosperity "ess 
OF Our People 


The recently completed Industria! 
Trust Building gives Providence 
a fine modern office building of 
the American perpendicular type; 
a new high spot in an old sky 
line, a source of pride to all. 


This building was built with faith 
in the continued progress of our 
people, and our industrial and 
commercial prosperity for many 
years to come. 
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From this main office and from 
our fourteen branch offices we 
ate offering all the services of 
modern banking to the people 
of Rhode Island. 


Correspondence Invited 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $150,000,000 Member Federal Reserve System 


Five PROVIDENCE Offices fr. Providence Pawtucket Newport } 


111 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street § Woonsocket —_ Bristol Westerly } . 
1473 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. i Pascoag Warren Wickford 3 ] 
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SOME WELL DEFINED RULES GOVERNING INVESTMENT 
FOR TRUST ESTATES 


SELECTION OF NEW INVESTMENTS FOR TRUSTS 


H. F. 


PELHAM 


Vice-President The Citizens and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 





(Epritor’s NOTE: 


One of the most instructive papers presented at the recent annual 


convention of the American Institute of Banking was that by Mr. Pelham, in the course 
of which he traced the changing trend in investments, the adaptability of various types 
of securities to trust estates and the law as well as approved practice in handling trust 


investments. 
matured experience as follows.) 


ROM the many discussions which have 

taken place on the subject of the in- 

vestment for trust estates as reflect- 
ing the experience of the more advanced 
trust institutions, certain rather well defined 
rules appear to have emerged. These may be 
set out briefly as follows: 

1. The laws of the state must be followed 
unless the trust instrument legally frees the 
trustee from the limitations imposed by the 
laws. 

2. The investment limitations of the trust 
instrument must be observed to the letter 
as they mark the extent of the trustee’s 
power. 

3. The remainderman is entitled to the 
preservation and integrity of the trust fund 
based as much upon good corporate man- 
agement as upon the prescription of the laws 
and of the instrument, and the safety of his 
interest must be established and maintained. 


4. The return to the life tenant by way of 
income must be placed at as high a rate 
as is consistent with the safety of the prin- 
cipal and capable management, with due 
regard for the remainderman’s standpoint. 

5. The corporate trustee’s responsibility is 
heavy, as it holds itself out to the public as 
being experienced in financial matters and 
is held morally to a higher degree of man- 
agement and care than the personal trustee. 


Care and Management of Trust Fund 
6. As to the care and management of the 
trust fund, the following may be set out: 

(a) The retention or sale of securities 
received from the creator of the trust, 
forms the greatest single managerial re- 
sponsibility of the corporate trustee and 
calls for timely and careful analysis of 


He summarized his subject by setting forth some rules established by 


every phase of the individual’s business 
and investment interests. 

(b) The retention of a business of the 
creator of the trust by the trustee calls 


for business skill as well as investment 
knowledge and places upon the trustee 


definite responsibility both to the business 
itself and to the associates of the founder 
of the trust as well as to those who are 
to receive income from the trust. 

(ce) Diversification of investments should 
be made as to general classes, as to par- 
ticular investments within the classes, as to 
maturities and as to liquidity, as the 
trusts are intended for the maintenance 
of certain individuals and the ultimate use 
by other individuals. 

(d) The income requirements of differ- 
ent types of beneficiaries must govern to 
a considerable extent the investments com- 
prising the fund. 


Investment Organization 
7. An investment organization must be set 
up detailed as the extent of prospective trust 
business will possibly warrant—it must be 
painstaking and capable—and should consist 
of the equivalent of the following: 


(a) An investment officer whose pri- 
mary responsibility is the care and study 
of the investment needs of each trust— 
(in smaller institutions he may have sec- 
ondary duties.) 

(b) An investment committee composed 
of operating officials to handle the par- 
ticular needs of each trust under analysis 
as to the questions of diversification, sale 
and purchase. 

(c) A trust committee to which all of 
the recommendations of the investment com- 
mittee may be submitted for review and re- 
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jection or adoption, whose findings should be 
matters of estate record. 

(d) A security register in which is 
compiled an accurate life of all the prop- 
erty of each trust at the time of its cre- 
ation to which is added in turn all of the 
changes, withdrawals from and additions 
to the original investments. 


(e) An estate analysis file in every trust 
containing a chronological investment his- 
tory of the trust. 

(f) Reference services of 
worth should be kept on file. 


recognized 


Regarding New Investments for Trusts 


As to the question of acquiring new in- 
vestments for trusts, there are only our two 
basic rules to be regarded, which go 
back to our first general statement, the Law 
of the Jurisdiction and the Law of the In- 
strument. There is one other variation or 
consideration, however, found in the prob- 
able effect of personal taxation upon the 
corpus of the trust and income taxation 
upon the returns from the trust in the hands 
of the beneficiary. A study of local and fed- 
eral taxation, while it involves details, does 
not increase materially the responsibility 
burden of the trustee as to the investments, 
bearing reflection more in the personal ele- 
ment of the trust than in the material in 
spite of the fact that it calls for adjustments 
in the corpus account. 


One Michigan trust officer after remarking 
that the nature of the trust is the determin- 
ing factor and that where a considerable 
amount of liquid funds are not required, 
they invest as large a portion as is reason- 
ably practicable in real estate mortgages, 
always attempting wide diversification in 
investing in other types of securities, adds: 


“Whenever funds are available in any 
trust, I get a report from the accounting de- 
partment. If the former history in the trust 
indicates the nature of investment to be 
made, the investment is made immediately 
and the action reviewed and ratified by 
the trust investment committee at its next 
meeting. If there is any question regarding 
the propriety of the investment, it is held 
for action by the committee. The meetings 
of the committee are held biweekly. The 
committee consists of the president, three 
vice-presidents, two directors and myself. 
Our entire procedure is more or less in- 
formal. We have a folder in each trust 
which contains all communications, memo- 
randa, analysis, etc., regarding investments 
in that trust.” 


Investment in First Mortgages 

One of the outstanding trust authorities 
in the country wrote me that “Our practice 
has been to invest trust funds in first mort- 
gages on city or farm property in our 
state where the loan does not exceed 50 per 
cent of the appraised value of the property ; 
also in bonds of the state, county or mu- 
nicipal bonds and United States Government 
bonds. These are all legal investments and 
are exempt from ad valorem taxes, in our 
state. Our first thought in selecting an in- 
vestment is that it is one we are authorizel 
to make, either by instructions given in the 
instrument or under the laws of the state 
governing investments of trustees, and sec- 
ond, that the investment is such that it will 
insure the return of the principal and is not 
speculative in its nature. Third, the best 
rate of interest to be secured on the above 
class of investments.” 

As to the method employed in the selec- 
tion and acquiring of securities, it seems to 
be the universal practice in well regulated 
institutions that a committee of directors 
and officers either select the securities for 
the trust specifically to fill the requirements 
or to select from or pass upon lists of recom- 
mendations submitted to the committee for 
that purpose by the trust officers or by a 
separate investment selecting group. 

The vice-president of a leading eastern 
trust company set out the practice of ais 
institution to be that the investments usu- 
ally originate with one of the executive trust 
officers through a report by him to the finan- 
cial committee (ie. trust committee) that 
certain trusts are in receipt of money for 
investments through the payment of a mort- 
gage, the impending payment or redemp- 
tion of a bond, ete. Likewise, wishes or rec- 
ommendations made by a cotrustee are also 
submitted by the executive officer. 

The institution with which I am connected 
follows this practice: The trust officer inter- 
ested in the particular trust, submits a list 
of investments which in his judgment meets 
the requirements of the law and the instru- 
ment as well as those of the maintenance of 
a proper investment balance or diversifica- 
tion in the particular trust. This list is usu- 
ally approximately 25 per cent in excess of 
the amount actually needed so that the trust 
committee must exercise powers of selection 
in reaching the necessarily unanimous deci- 
sion upon the best securities to be selected 
from the excess amount of securities sub- 
mitted so as to fit the requirements. This 
automatically prevents any direct adoption 
of the list as submitted. 


MODERNIZING STOCK TRANSFER BOOKKEEPING 
METHODS TO MEET BUSINESS GROWTH 


ALAN K. LAUCKNER 


Formerly Assistant Auditor of The Equitable Trust Connery of New York and now Comptroller of Brown 
Brothers 


(EpitTor’s Note: It is one thing to devise new systems for the accurate and efficient 


handling of volume transactions in bank and trust administrations. 


It is quite another 


thing to place such systems in successful operation without interfering with the flow of 


business. 


In this article Mr. Lauckner, whose experience has brought him into intimate 


contact with accounting systems in many large institutions, points out how a modern 


system of stock transfer bookkeeping was inaugurated by one of New 


institutions without difficulty. ) 
HE rapid growth of the Equitable’s 
stock transfer business naturally led 
to the consideration of more modern 
and efficient methods of conducting our book- 
keeping. The bookkeeping department was 
functioning smoothly enough with our hand- 
operated ledgers, but having no _ positive 
daily proof and realizing that considerable 
economy could be effected in the centraliza- 
tion of posting, we decided to test out vari- 
ous machine methods. 
For those who are not entirely familiar 
with stock transfer bookkeeping, it may be 
stated that a ledger sheet is carried for each 


York’s largest 


stockholder. These sheets are usually filed 
in binders or in trays. The posting media 
consist (where there is any real volume of 
work) of strips of paper from one to two 
inches wide and from six to nine inches long..- 
These odd sized entry tickets result from the 
method of automatically preparing posting 
media from a perforated carbon copy of 2. 
transfer blotter sheet. The latter is a daily 
record of stock transfers of a particular class 
of stock of a company, and usually records 
on the left the names of the old stockholders, 
details of shares transferred, ete., and on the 
right the names of the new stockholders, ete. 


Stock TRANSFER BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT, EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 


Installs Shaw-Walker 


Insulated Ledger 
Desks 







Shaw-Walxer Company, Muskegon, Michigan 


pen the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York moved into their great new 
building at Wall and Broad Streets, New 
York, they installed Shaw-Walker Insulated 
Ledger Desks to complete their machine- 
posted ledger system for the Stock Transfer 
Department. 

A noteworthy tribute to the space-saving 
and fire-protective features of this desk which 
has saved approximately one-third of the 
floor space previously required under the old 
method, and has eliminated the storage of 
records in a vault. 

For banks and trust companies all over the 
United States, Shaw-Walker provides com- 


plete bank analysis service and equipment. 


Special Bank Representatives 


in All Principal Cities 


Consult your Telephone Directory 
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Under the old method our ledger sheets 
were filed in binders. Many hundreds of 
binders were stored in the book vault at 
night and were carried out to the bookkeep- 
ers’ desks each morning. After the posting 
media were sorted down alphabetically for 
a binder (a separate control for each binder 
was maintained) one bookkeeper posted the 
entries and brought down the new balances 
and then another bookkeeper rechecked the 
entire work. Our bookkeepers not only at- 
tended to the posting work, but also handled 
changes in address, trial balances, company 
meeting lists, dividend lists, preparation and 
proof of dividend checks, and other work. 


Selection of Machines 

In modernizing our bookkeeping methods 
we tested many makes and styles of ma- 
chines, operating each type of machine for 
a sufficient period of time to ascertain its 
qualities. The machine that showed to the 
best all around advantage was one that was 
set up to handle the postings of debits sepa- 
rately from credits, the machine providing a 
separate proof for each. The amount posted 
to each account was proved as the account 
was posted by a visual check system from an 
exposed tally. The amounts recorded on the 
tally were the amounts posted. The tally fig- 


ures were arrived at by subtracting the old 
balance from the new, while the ledger sheet 
was still in the machine. One vertical reg- 
ister provided a total of debits or credits 
posted, and this total was used to check 
against the total debits or credits pre-run for 
control purposes. 

This particular machine method after ex- 
haustive comparison, proved conclusively 
that it was the fastest and most economical 
of the various machine methods we had ex- 
perimented with. It eliminated the neces- 
sity of any pre-run of old balances and prac- 
tically insured the discovery of all errors as 
they were made. As a result, the clerks as- 
signed to check back the names of accounts, 
postings, and certificate numbers, rarely had 
to check for errors. 


Application of Work to Machines 

Having determined the type of machine. 
the next problem confronting us was that of 
getting the work to the machines and return- 
ing it to the binders or trays in the quickest 
and most economical manner. Bookkeeping 
machine installations in stock transfer de- 
partments of other banks all seemed to ne- 
cessitate the carrying of the trays or binders 
to the machines for posting. These trays or 
binders were filed either in vertical filing 









cabinets, large safes or else carried to and 
from the vault. It seemed to us rather a 
pity that hundreds of heavy trays or binders 
should have to be handled so much each day. 
Inasmuch as the daily posting turnover is 
unusually small (from % of 1 per cent to 4 
per cent of accounts have daily postings) we 
believed that a system of control could be 
worked out that would prove far more eco- 
nomical whereby only such sheets as were 
actually affected by entry would be carried 
to the bookkeeping machines. Of course, we 
realized immediately that the question of 
control of the sheets and posting media 
would be a difficult one as we maintained 
stockholders’ records for hundreds of differ- 
ent companies and classes of stock. Some 
of these classes of stock had from two to 
twenty or more split controls. 


The system of transmitting ledger sheets 
requiring posting to bookkeepers or to book- 
keeping machine operators is usually known 
as the “pulling” system. We soon saw that 
it would be far more convenient for our 
clerks (particularly as there was some cleri- 
cal work to be done at the time of “pulling’’) 
to “pull” from one convenient height rather 
than from several as would be the case if 
the trays were filed in vertical filing cabi- 
nets or safes. We mentioned this to repre- 
sentatives of one of the larger equipment 
companies. They sensed our problem im- 
mediately and suggested the possible appli- 
cation of their insulated ledger desks. After 
inspecting one of the desks we saw that so 
far as the housing of trays, blank ledger 
sheets, and posting media was concerned, 
our problem was answered and this could 
be accomplished without the necessity of re- 
moving the trays from the desks for any of 
the daily bookkeeping work. However, the 
problem of how to get the sheets to the ma- 
chines and back again to the trays under 
proper control still confronted us. We 
worked on this problem and received much 
valuable assistance from the equipment com- 
pany’s representatives, finally working out a 
system which is today in use in the stock 
transfer division of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


Details of the New System 


The debit and credit posting media, hav- 
ing been sorted and pre-run for control pur- 
poses, are placed in two piles on a sliding 
posting board running across the top of the 
ledger desk. As these media have already 
been sorted in alphabetical sequence, the 
ledger sheets to be posted are “pulled” in or- 
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DEPENDABLE 


Your business will be 
personally dispatched 
by officers of long ex- 
perience and outstand- 
ing reputation. 


of Detroit Buhl Building 
Griswold Street at Congress Street 


Capital $1,000,000 








der. Sheets having debit entries are placed 
in one pile on the posting board and those 
having credit entries in another. Signal 
ecards are used in the credit pile as identifi- 
eation for new accounts, and the credit post- 
ing media covering such new accounts are 
held aside. Sheets having both debit and 
credit postings are placed in the debit pile, 
together with a card which later acts as a 
signal to the bookkeeper of a later credit 
posting to the same account, As the sheets 
on which debits are to be posted are “pulled,” 
the certificate numbers are checked off. At 
the side of the “pulling clerk” stands a steel 
carrier on which rests a transit tray. The 
transit tray is nothing more than a vehicle 
for getting sheets to the bookkeeping ma- 
chine and back again under proper control. 
The tray is slotted and provides four com- 
partments for each sectional proof—a slot 
for the debit posting media, a slot for ledger 
sheets having debit postings, a slot for ledger 
sheets having credit postings, and a slot for 
the credit posting media. Counting these 
four compartments as one filing unit, each 
tray provides about 20 filing units or sufficient 
to house the posting media and ledger sheets 
of twenty sectional proofs. The transit trays 
plus the use of out-cards in the trays housed 
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in the ledger desks are the key to the en- 
tire situation of safeguarding the posting 
media and of safeguarding the ledger sheets 
that have been removed from the desks. 

The transit trays are placed in two-drawer 
eabinets located on either side of the book- 
keeping machine. As the work of each sec- 
tional proof is posted, it is replaced in the 
transit tray. This tray is similarly used by 
the checker after the posting work is done, 
excepting that the posting media, machine 
tallies and pre-run lists are not replaced in 
the tray. As the debit and credit postings 
are checked at the one time, it is a simple 
matter for the checker to return all of the 
ledger sheets affected in a sectional proof 
to the transit tray in alphabetical order so 
as to facilitate the refiling to the trays in 
the ledger desks later. 


Installation 

In order to install the system it was mere- 
ly necessary for us, aside from ordering the 
equipment, to cut off the binding margins 
of our old sheets. The resulting sheet size 
proved a very convenient and practical one, 
both from the standpoint of machines and 
filing equipment used. We selected employees 
to fill the various positions and trained 
them thoroughly in their new duties. Aside 


‘ _ . 


from supervisory work, we set up the follow- 
ing new positions: 

1. “Pulling” and checking clerks. 

2. Machine bookkeepers. 

8. Change in address clerks. 

4. A separate group of employees to handle 
company proofs and dividend and meeting 
list work. (This is now in reality a sepa- 
rate division.) 

As a result of this centralization of book- 
keeping work we have automatically secured 
the following advantages: 

1. A daily proof of the bookkeeping work. 

2. Far neater and better records. 

38. Less wasted time and better results 
through having each employee specialize in a 
definite phase of the work. 

4. Closer supervision for 
branch of work. 

5. A far safer and better control of the 
records. 

From the standpoint of economy, an an- 
nual payroll savings is already insured equal 
to at least the entire cost of machines, ledger 
desks and all other equipment made neces- 
sary under the new system. In addition, this 
has been accomplished with the use of less 
floor space than would have been required 
under any other system with which we are 
familiar. 


each distinct 
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An investigation of ... 


National Posting Machines 


gave The Commercial National Bank 
a new conception of safety in 
the savings department 





Uns 
INELIGIBLE 





“Until we investigated the National Posting 
Machine we had no cause for dissatisfaction 
with the system used in our savings depart- 
ment’’, says the president of The Commercial 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


“However, after seeing them in use we were 
thoroughly sold as to their desirability, espe- 
cially the audit and control features. Our 
installation has proved over a period of four 
years their sterling value. 


“These machines are of material assistance in 
our method of computing interest on daily 
balances. In our opinion National Posting 
Machines are as essential to a properly safe- 
guarded savings department as the cash register 
is to the retail merchant.”’ 





THE NATIONAL POSTING MACHINE 
Product of The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Safety for your 
clients’ funds on 


trips and 


vacations 


Your clients probably plan their 
summer vacations months 
ahead. They compare the most 
desirable places to visit and 
study the best way to reach 
them. If they go by motor, in- 
variably they provide them- 
selves with spares and kits for 
emergencies. 


But all these precautions do 
not safeguard the most impor- 
tant factor of a// vacations—the 
money which must be taken 
along. Vacation money is the 
backbone of every holiday, and 
on its safety depend the pleas- 
ure and ease of mind of all 
vacationists. 

When your depositors with- 
draw money for their trip or 
vacation, show them how they 
can protect it by changing their 
cash into American Express 
Travelers Cheques. Ready for 


instant use—spendable at ga- 
rages, hotels, and stores every- 
where, these Cheques carry cer- 
tain protection against theft or 
loss plus the human and helpful 
service of 26,000 Express Offices 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

As a business transaction for 
the bank, the profit from Trav- 
elers Cheques sales is equiva- 
lent approximately to the use of 
the withdrawn deposit at 6% 
for an additional thirty days. 


safety 
and spendability 


ERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Ura 


velers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department 





RULE AGAINST PERPETUITIES AND VESTING OF 
FUTURE INTERESTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


DEALING WITH POWERS VESTED IN TRUSTEES 


ROLAND R. FOULKE 
Of the Philadelphia Bar 


(Epitor’s NoTE: 


The rule against perpetuities and statutory provisions as to accu- 


mulations render it necessary for trustees to be constantly on their guard against offena- 
ing or possible invalid provisions in trust deeds, especially in dealing with future interests, 


powers of sale andgifts of a_ personal 


charitable nature. Mr. Foulke handles 


this involved subject with thorough mastery of law as well as practice.) 


NDER the English commen law an 

estate in land could be split up into 

one or more life estates with future 
contingent interests limited thereon. While 
the land was in this split up condition it was 
inalienable. I would say that the ru'e 
against perpetuities, by prescribing the time 
within which a future interest must vest, 
or rather by declaring void future interests 
vesting beyond the period, hastens the return 
of the split up estate to its former condition 
of undivided, absolute ownership, and in that 
way the rule against perpetuities has pro- 
moted the alienability of the property. But 
the rule itself operates as a surgeon’s knife. 
It merely cuts out the offending limitation, 
and this aspect of promoting alienability is 
an indirect effect of the rule although the 
judges constantly speak of the rule as pro- 
moting alienability. 

In Pennsylvania we have the Price Act under 
which property with future interests limited 
thereon may be sold free and discharged of 
those interests. Where there is a future 
interest in personal property, the life tenant 
may give security and take the property. 
There is, therefore, no reason for the exist- 
ence of the rule against perpetuities in Penn- 
sylvania today. The rule, however, exists in 
all its pristine simplicity at common law, 
and I am thankful to say that legislature 
has not laid its hand on the rule except as 
respects the statute against accumulations. 
If the legislature ever meddles with the rule 
against perpetuities, it will open up a Pan- 
dora box of troubles that will affect our 
land titles for the next one hundred years. 
We have only to look at New York State 
to realize how lucky we are in Pennsylvania. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread and 
in this respect at least we may say that the 


members of the Pennsylvania legislature 
have something of an angelic character. 


Period Prescribed by Pennsylvania Rule 

The period prescribed by the rule runs 
from the date of the deed creating the limi- 
tation where created by deed and from the 
date of the death of the testator when the 
limitations are created by will. I will refer 
to both of these dates as being the date of 
the settlement. Most cases arise under wills 
and we have very few cases in Pennsylvania 
of settlements by deed, which involve the 
rule against perpetuities. The period pre- 
scribed by the rule falls into three sections: 
First, a life in being; second, twenty-one 
years; and third, nine months. I will refer 
to each of those periods separately. 


In the case of a life or lives in being 
there may be any number of lives. Some- 
times the settlement will introduce as many 
lives as possible in the hope that some one 
of them will live to a great age. There is, 
however, a practical limit to the number of 
lives. You can only take those lives as to 
which the court can practically ascertain the 
death of the survivor. For instance, you 
might have a limitation over after the death 
of all of the members of the United States 
Senate living at the date of the settlement. 
That undoubtedly would be valid because 
United States Senators are persons of such 
public character that their deaths are a mat- 
ter of common notoriety. <A limitation, how- 
ever, after the death of all negroes now liv- 
ing in Africa would undoubtedly be void, as 
in this case it would be practically impos- 
sible for the court to ascertain what negroes 
were living when the settlement was made 
or when the survivor of them was deceased. 


The period of twenty-one years is genez- 
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ally added after the life in being, but the 
period of twenty-one years may be taken by 
itself. You may make a gift to a person at 
the expiration of twenty-one years after the 
date of the settlement, but you can’t have 
a gift after any period of years longer than 
twenty-one years. There are several cases 
in Pennsylvania where there have been gifts 
over at the end of a period longer fhan 
twenty-one years and the court has held 
them void. But you cannot have the period 
of twenty-one years before the life in being. 
You must have the life in being and then the 
twenty-one years. 

A period of nine months may be introduced 
only to provide for an unborn child and this 
period cannot be used in gross without refer- 
ence to any special birth. In effect the com- 
mon law says to a child who was born too 
late to take, “My boy, you were born too 
late to take under the strict terms of the 
settlement but since you arrived within nine 
months we will give it to you just as if you 
had arrived in time.” I am not going into 
the question of contingent or vested remain- 
ders because that is a question of construc- 
tion. You have to construe the terms of the 
settlement, ascertain what the limitations 
are and then apply the rule against perpetu- 
ities like a measuring gauge to these limita- 
tions to ascertain which are vested beyond 
the period fixed. 


Interests Vesting Within Fixed Periods 

Now, the interests must with one or two 
exceptions vest within the period fixed. If 
there is any possibility that the interest may 
vest beyond that period it is void. The stock 
illustration of this limitation which is put 
in the books is this. Suppose a testator lim- 
its his estate to his son Thomas for life and 
after Thomas’s death to his widow for life 
and after the death of the widow to his 
great-grandchildren, if he has any, in fee. 
The limitation to the great-grandchildren is 
void because it may take effect at a remote 
period since Thomas may teave as his widow 
a woman born after his father’s death in 
which case the limitation will take effect 
after a life in being. It makes no difference 
if Thomas is married when his father died 
because he may subsequently be divorced or 
his then wife may die and he may marry 
again and leave as his widow a woman 
born after his father’s death. 

What disposition is made of the valid limi- 
tations? The rule cuts out the offending 
limitation and the settlement stands just 
as if that limitation had never been intro- 
duced. Therefore, if there are enough other 
limitations to exhaust the property every- 
thing is disposed of by the settlement. If, 


however, there are not enough valid limita- 
tions the property is disposed of as follows: 
In the case of a will, if there is a devise of 
real estate or a specific bequest of personal 
property it falls into the residue if any. If 
there is a gift of the residue or there is no 
residue there is an intestacy. In the case 
of limitation by deed there is a resulting 
trust or a reversion of the undisposed of 
limitations to the settlor. 


Invalidity of Future Limitations 

Now in considering the question of the 
consequences of the invalidity of future 
limitations, we have to consider the question 
of the separability of limitations because if 
one limitation is such that when it goes down 
it must necessarily carry another with it, we 
cannot take that limitation out and consider 
the property as disposed of tnder the other 
limitation. The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania has made its greatest mistake in the 
rule against perpetuities on this question of 
separability. In Johnson's estate they first 
laid down the extraordinary doctrine to the 
effect that if a testator showed by his will 
his intention to violate the rule that if there 
was a dominant intent to transgress the 
rule against perpetuities they would punish 
him by declaring the whole will void. 

Now there is no element of punishment in 
the rule against perpetuities nor is it a ques- 
tion of criminal law. It is merely a ques- 
tion of the separability of limitations. The 
most difficult question in connection with 
separability is the case where there are a 
number of successive limitations after a life 
estate in which case it is often extremely 
difficult to determine the effect of declaring 
void some of those limitations. This case 
does not often arise in Pennsylvania but 
arises frequently in England under the more 
complicated settlements used there. The 
separability as between the life estate and 
future interests is clear and simple. The 
life estate is always distinct and separate 
from the future interests and it is in that 
respect the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
departed from the common law rules. They 
got mixed up on the question of separabil- 
ity and put the life estate and the remainder 
together and declared the whole settlement 
void. There is a recent decision in which 
the court has modified the rule in Johnson’s 
estate and shown a tendency to return to 
the proper rule. 


In the Case of Gifts 
In the case of a gift to a class we have a 
number of questions to consider. Suppose 
the testator gives the property to his son 
William for life and after the death of Wil- 
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liam to William’s children for life and at 
the death of these children to the testator’s 
great-grandchildren. The limitation to the 
children of William for life is valid because 
although it is contingent and they may not 
be born before the death of their grand- 
father yet their estates are vested within 
the period fixed by the rule and the validity 
of the limitations continues even though they 
extend into a remote period. Settlements 
like this are very common. The limitation 
to the great-grandchildren, however, is obvi- 
ously void because they cannot take until 
after the death of the children of William 
and therefore must take at a remote period. 

If, however, we have a gift to the great- 
grandchildren on reaching the age of twenty- 
five and the limitation is construed to vest 
on their reaching twenty-five it is void, be- 
cause no member of the class can take un- 
less he or she arrived at the age of twenty- 
five and there may be children born who will 
not reach the age of twenty-five until more 
than twenty-one years after the death of 
their father. Since, therefore, there is a 
possibility that some members of the class 
will take in violation of the rule and there 
is no way to separate the limitations the 
entire gift is void. 








Limitations as to Charity Gifts 

The most interesting questions in connec- 
tion with the rule against perpetuities arises 
as to the limitations under powers and as 
to charitable gifts. We have several cases 
of powers but the principal cases in which 
the questions arise are powers of appoint- 
ment and power of sale. In the case of a 
power of appointment the question is whether 
the period prescribed by the rule against 
perpetuities runs from the date of the crea- 
tion or date of exercise of the power. 

Suppose the testator gives his estate to 
his son Thomas for life and after Thomas’s 
death to such persons as Thomas shall by 
will appoint with limitations over. Does the 
period run from the time of the death of 
the testator or from the time that Thomas 
dies and makes a will? We have in this con- 
nection three cases of powers of appoint- 
ment. First a general power of appointment 
which is a power in the donee to appoint by 
deed or by will. This is a very rare case 
in Pennsylvania and in such case the law 
says that since the donee may in his life- 
time by deed make an appointment in fee 
he will be regarded as having made that 
appointment even though he dies without 
having made such deed and the period will 
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run from the date of the exercise of the 
power by the donee on the theory that he 
is in effect an absolute owner and that the 
law will regard as done that which might 
have been done. 


Power of Appointment 

The second case of a power of appoint- 
ment is a power to appoint by will only 
sometimes called a general power and the 
third case of a power to appoint only to 
special persons designated as for instance 
the children or grandchildren of the donor 
of the power. This is called a special power 
of appointment. In both these cases the 
law in Pennsylvania is perfectly plain that 
the period runs from the time of the creation 
of the power and not from the time of the 
exercise of the power and therefore when 
the donee of the power dies having exercised 
the same the validity of the limitations is 
tested by the period from date of the crea- 
tion of the power. This case is the princi- 
pal exception to the rule that the interests 
must vest in time in order to be valid be- 
cause the donee of the power may by the 
exercise thereof in fact make limitations 
which would be void, when the situation is 
considered from the date of the creation of 
the power but which it turns out are not 
void upon the facts as they exist at the time 
of the exercise of the power. In this case 
the law waits to see what the donee of the 
power does and if the limitations are valid 
they will be sustained even though there 
was a possibility viewing from the point of 
view of the creation of the power that void 
limitations might be made. 

Suppose the testator gives an estate to 
his daughter, Mary, for life with power to 
appoint by will and Mary appoints the es- 
tate to her children for life and after the 
death of her children to her own grand- 
children in fee. Now the limitation to her 
own grandchildren is void, you see, because 
computing the period from the date of the 
death of the father it is a limitation over 
after a life not in being when he died. Con- 
sequently the limitation to the grandchildren 
is destroyed but if Mary appoints the estate 
absolutely to her children, the limitation is 
valid. 


Power of Sale Vested in Trustees 

In the case of a power of sale we have 
probably one of the most difficult questions 
in connection with the rule against perpetu- 
ities in modern times. We have so many 
powers of sale vested in trustees for bond 
issues and other trusts that the question 
necessarily arises as to the validity of the 
sale made by the trustee. The general prin- 


ciple laid down on the books is that if the 
power may be exercised at a remote period 
all limitations thereunder are necessarily 
void and therefore the title conferred by the 
trustee in making the sale is invalid. There- 
fore, if under the terms of the trust the 
trustee may sell at a remote period the title 
conferred by the exercise of the power is 
void. This is generally obviated by insert- 
ing limitations in the trust which necessarily 
confine the exercise of the power to a life 
or lives in being. 

Suppose the testator makes a gift in trust 
for his son Thomas for life and after the 
death of Thomas in trust for Thomas's chil- 
dren for life and then in trust for the grand- 
children for life. The limitation to the 
grandchildren is void but the limitations to 
the children for life are valid and therefore 
the trust must remain until all of Thomas’s 
children are dead. In such case if there is a 
power of sale in a trustee he may undertake 
to sell the property more than twenty-one 
years after Thomas’s death and the question 
would arise of whether the title under that 
power of sale would be good. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania would 
probably hold that the title was void and I 
would not want to pass any title under such 
power. I believe, however, that the title is 
really good because the power of the trustee 
is only an equitable power which really only 
authorizes the trustee to shift the superim- 
posed estate of the cestui que trust from the 
land to the proceeds of the sale. The trus- 
tee as dominus at common law can Sell the 
property and confer a good title. The title 
is only bad when the purchaser has notice 
of the trust and the power only operates in 
equity to enable the trustee to confer a title 
on a purchaser with notice free of claim of 
the cestui que trust and therefore shift that 
title to the proceeds of the sale. I do not 
think the rule against perpetuities applies at 
all. This, however, is only my private opin- 
ion and it is doubtful whether the courts 
will ever be induced to take this view of the 
situation. 


Two Kinds of Charitable Gifts 

Now, we come to a gift to a charity. Chari- 
table gifts it is said are exceptions to the 
rule against perpetuities. We have two kinds 
of charitable gifts, one gift to an indefinite 
charitable object, the other gift to a definite 
charitable object. Suppose a gift in trust 
to feed the poor of the city of Philadelphia. 
Poor persons may be fed at a remote period. 
This is an exception to the rule in all juris- 
dictions because you cannot carry out a 
charitable trust of this kind without violat- 
ing the rule against perpetuities. If, how- 
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ever, there is a gift in trust for a definite 
charitable object as for instance the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, there is no reason for 
an exception to the rule. The University of 
Pennsylvania is a corporate body which can 
take the gift just as a private individual can 
and therefore the principle probably obtains 
that a remote gift to a definite charitable ob- 
ject is void. For instance, in the case of a 
gift to the testator’s daughter, Mary, for life 
then to her children for life and then to the 
University of Pennsylvania if it is still lo- 
cated in West Philadelphia. The gift to the 
University of Pennsylvania would be void 
as it violates the rule. There are several 
eases in Pennsylvania on this point but I 
think the decisions are not clear and the 
question: does not appear to have been dis- 
cussed by the court. There are some expres- 
sions which lead to the view that such a 
definite gift may be an exception to the rule 
but the preponderance of the authority is 
that the gift is void. 

Suppose a gift to the University of Penn- 
sylvania in trust to pay the salary of a 
professor of history and then if the Uni- 
versity moved to Valley Forge the fund is to 
go to Harvard University to pay the salary 
of a professor of history there. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania would probably hold 
that the gift to Harvard was void as they 
would not want the money to go out of 
Pennsylvania. Under the decision in the 
English case of Christ’s Hospital vs. Grainger 
the limitation to Harvard would be valid. 
In that case there was a gift to the city of 
Reading on a charitbale use with a gift over 
to the city of London at a remote period for 
a charitable use. The court held that the 
gift to the city of London was valid. 


Statute Against Accumulation 

Now, the statutes against accumulations 
which I have referred to limits in certain 
eases the gift of the accumulated funds 
within a period less than that prescribed by 
the rule against perpetuities. The period of 
the limitation under this statute as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court is that income 
may be accumulated only for twenty-one 
years from the date of the testator’s death 
in the case of a will or in the case of a deed 
from the date of the deed and that such 
accumulations may take place only during 
a minority. Where the direction to accumu- 
late is void the accumulated fund goes to the 
person entitled to the income just as if the 
direction to accumulate was not in the settle- 
ment. We have, therefore, two cases, a vested 
gift of income with direction to accumulate 
thereon void in which case the person en- 
titled to the income may stop the accumula- 
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tions. If he takes no action the trustee may 
lawfully continue to accumulate. The other 
case is a direction to accumulate and a con- 
tingent gift of the accumulated fund which 
gift is void unless it is the accumulation of 
the income of a minor. The rule against 
perpetuities does not lend itself to any 
humor and I never could find a joke to illus- 
trate it. The nearest I have found is the 
story of the old English judge who was 
asked by an Englishman the question: “Do 
you think my son is qualified to study law?’ 

The judge answered, “Can he eat sawdust 
without butter? If he can, let him study 
law.” 


MIDLAND BANK OF LONDON INAUGU- 
RATES QUARTERLY SURVEYS 
The Midland Bank, Ltd., of London, an- 
nounces the inauguration of quarterly sur- 
veys of business, trade and financial condi- 
tions in England which will be illuminated 
with charts. While the habit of using charts 
for business surveys has become quite gen- 
eral in the United States, it has not been 
employed to any degree in England. The 
first survey treats graphically of banking 
statistics, clearings, commodity prices, ex- 
ports and imports and other activities. 
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ALL RELATED RECORDS 


written and posted in one operation 


HERE is probably no department in your bank where the book- 
keeping requirements are so exacting as in the Loan and Discount 
Department. That’s one very good reason why the Remington 23 Front 


Feed Bookkeeping Machine will meet your individual needs with less 
€ Remington methods bring simplification, speed and 


effort and cost. 4 
unfailing accuracy. All related records are written and posted in one 


operation. Notices, ticklers and register sheets are written and added 
simultaneously. Direct, indirect and commercial liability ledgers are posted, 
balanced, and automatically proved. g Accounting Methods Folder No. 10 


contains interesting data on the Remington Installation in a well known Bank 


Remington Accounting Machine Division 
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ESSENTIALS OF MODERN BANK VAULT CONSTRUCTION 


SOME PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR BANKING INSTITUTIONS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANIES 


S. FORRY LAUCKS 
President and General Manager of York Safe & Lock Company, York, Pa. 


(Epitor’s Note: Modern safety and bank vault construction has reached a stage 
which assures adequate protection against the most ingenious devices used by expert 


safe crackers, including the Oxry-acetylene torch and blow pipe. 


The reason for successful 


attacks is that banking institutions only too frequently fail to avail themselves of up- 


to-date equipment. 


Mr. Laucks, in his instructive paper at the recent annual convention 
of the National Safe Deposit Association, devotes particular attention to 


the demon- 


strated value of adhering to steel vault linings in addition to reinforced concrete cen- 


struction. ) 


S times have changed so has vault 
construction to a very considerable 
extent. Years ago before the days of 
the oxy-acetylene torch and the blow pipe, 
the only means at hand for the bank bur- 
glar was his hardened drills and explosives. 
At that time great tonnages of 5-ply welded 
chrome steel and iron were used and this 
material especially manufactured for and 
used only by the vault manufacturer, as it 
resisted the drills, and other materials were 
used in connection with it with a high tensile 
strength to resist shock of explosives. 
Today with the development of the oxy- 
acetylene torch, 5-ply material is of very 
little use as it has no resistance against the 
torch, and today various metals and alloys 
are used to guard against the oxy-acetylene 
torch, yet I believe every vault manufac- 
turer should still continue the use of ma- 
terials to guard against not only the oxy- 
acetylene torch, but drills and high explo- 
sives as well, otherwise the burglar would 
go back to methods that he used years ago. 
In my opinion the vault manufacturer is 
practically in the same position as the bat- 
tleship builder is to the gun and shell manu- 
facturer—one is constantly pitted against 
the other, so is the vault manufacturer pitted 
against the burglar. 


Advantage of Steel Vault Linings 
Since the tests made in Washington and 
Sandy Hook some years ago at the instance 


of the Federal Reserve Bank board, some 
banking institutions and safe deposit com- 
panies have given up steel vault linings, 
which, if you will permit me to say so, I 
believe to be a mistake, for they are not 
giving themselves or their clients all the se- 
curity and protection they should. These 


tests were made on reinforced concrete walls 
not backed up by any steel linings. One 
charge of high explosives was placed almost 
in the center of the wall, and the method 
employed was by using what is known as a 
rock drill about 1144 inches in diameter which 
penetrates the concrete very quickly, in fact, 
4 inches to 6 inches a minute. When the 
high explosive was exploded the concrete 
was completely shattered and blew out and 
into the vault as well, freeing the steel re- 


S. Forry LAuckKs 
President, York Safe and Lock Company, York, Pa. 
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inforcement from the concrete. Then it was 
an easy matter to cut the reinforcing with an 
oxy-acetylene torch, whereas the same con- 
struction of reinforced concrete walls backed 
up by a steel lining, required two, three, 
four and five explosions before the concrete 
was released from the steel reinforcement, 
for the reason that the concrete could not 
go into the vault and it, therefore, all had 
to come out, necessitating the lengthening of 
the operation to three, four and five times 
than where there was a steel lining used. 


How Tests Were Made 

Then again, we must consider the fact 
that when an attack was made on steel lin- 
ings, an entirely different equipment was ne- 
cessary, and all of these linings were made 
of materials that were used prior to the high 
development of the oxy-acetylene torch. Then 
again, all of these tests were made in an open 
field with hundreds of horse power back of 
the implements employed to make the tests. 
Many of the tests that were made would be 
absolutely impossible and fraught with the 
utmost danger if they were attempted within 
a building where vaults are located. 


During the tests on the passe materials 
that were used in burning a manhole throug! 
a steel vault lining, hundreds of pounds of 
red hot molten metal flowed on the inside 
of the vault without any attempt whatever 
being made to chill this metal. The point 
I wish to make is that if this same thing 
occurred in actuality, everything would have 
been destroyed in the vault before access 
were gained, and if an attempt were made 
to chill the metal so as to avoid destruction 
of the contents of the vault by the use of a 
stream of water, which would be necessary, 
it would chill the metal and greatly increase 
the length of time required to burn. 

It is a well known fact that almost any 
reinforced concrete wall can be penetrated 
without the use and the dangers of high ex- 
plosives, whereas the oxy-acetylene torch 
must be resorted to in an attack on a steel 
lining, and this today would be a most dif- 
ficult operation with the new improved meta! 
alloys that are used in the construction of 
vaults at the present time. Such an attack 
would not only create an intense heat, but 
volumes of smoke, which would make it 
difficult for operators to work in. 


Vulnerability of Reinforced Concrete 

Simply because walls were penetrated with 
a manhole in an open lot where high ex- 
plosives were used and the witnesses of the 
tests had to run hundreds of feet away from 
the structure when explosives were set off 


Busses Which Conveyed Delegates from the 

National Safe Deposit Convention at Baltimore 

to the Plant of the York Safe and Lock Com- 
pany of York, Pennsylvania. 


to get out of danger, and even then hours 
were required under such favorable circum- 
stances, some people are today recommending 
that only reinforced concrete be used in the 
construction of yaults. How a banker or 
safe deposit manager can rest comfortably 
with the responsibility of millions of dollars 
in his keeping, I cannot understand. 

If gun and shell manufacturers made a 
shell to penetrate a battleship, the battleship 
builder would not return to a wooden ship 
for security and protection, but would right- 
fully try to build and increase the security 
and protection by making his armor heavier. 
The same duty lies in the vault manufacturer 
to recommend strengthening his construc- 
tion by not only increasing the thickness of 
concrete steel reinforcement, but heavier lin- 
ings made of metal alloys that resist the oxy- 
acetylene torch. If the banker and safe de- 
posit company secured the better and heavier 
construction to guard against the new and 
improved methods used by burglars, and 
also available for mob or riot attacks, he 
could rest easily with a clear conscience that 
he was getting the best security and protec- 
tion that were possible, both for his own 
and his clients’ security. 

I know of cases where banks and safe 
deposit companies have used not only steel 
reinforced concrete walls and steel linings, 
2 inches thick and more, for years, and when 
erecting new buildings have put in simply 
steel reinforcing concrete walls, in some 
cases without any linings at all and in many 
eases only 1% inch thick ordinary, plain steel 











linings with great, heavy doors, leaving 
most of the links in the chain hazardly weak. 
I do not know of a case where steel rein- 


forced concrete walls with an inside steel 
lining, has ever been burglarized, but we 


do know of cases where vault walls without 
steel linings have been pierced by burglars. 


Utilizing Latest Development in Vault 
Construction 

It is curious that with all the increased 
wealth and mass of securities this country 
has today, and with crime so rampant, that 
many bankers and safe deposit companies 
seem to be satisfied with weaker construc- 
tion in their yault walls than were made 
many years ago instead of increasing the 
security and protection of the vault walls 
more commensurate and in keeping with the 
heavier doors that are being made and used 
today. I am afraid there will be an awak- 
ening some day with regrets and the attend- 


ing losses through not providing the best 
security and protection that is available 


today with the new and improved methods 
used by vault manufacturers. 

The latest developments in vault construc- 
tion will therefore include those designs and 
details of construction which will protect 
the contents of the vault, namely, reinforced 
foundations, reinforced walls, reinforced 
roofs with observation spaces on all sides, 
top and bottom, complete steel linings on all 
sides, top and bottom of vaults, complete 
entrances (rigidly attached to steel linings) 
with locking systems, controlling devices, 
movable platforms, designed to form flush 
leyel from banking room floor to vault floor. 
day gates for protecting yaults in day time 
when doors are open, day raid devices for 
day protection so doors cannot be closed 
and attendants locked in yault during busi- 
ness hours, electrical attachments, ete. 


W. C. MeClure, manager of the safe de- 
posit department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company of Cleveland, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion. 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has been appointed regis- 
trar for 250,000 shares of preferred stock of 
the General Gas & Electric Corporation. 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York reports resources of $79,956,674 ; 
deposits $44,205,446; capital $10,000,000 ; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $24,068,491. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of Newark, 


N. J., has been merged with the New Jersey 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
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“SIGNS UP” WITH CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY OF DETROIT 


Vaughan Cooley, one of the most widely 
known investment bond men in Michigan, 
has become associated with the bond de- 
partment of the Central Trust Company of 
Detroit. He will represent this company in 
Flint, Saginaw, Bay City and vicinity. After 
serving in the World War, Mr. Cooley was 
associated with Halsey, Stuart & Company, 
during 1919 and 1920. Later he became a 
member of the sales department of the 
First National Company of Detroit, and for 
the past eight years represented the Detroit 
and Security Trust Company in the Saginaw 
Valley. 











































































































VAUGHAN COOLEY 


Who has become associated with Central Trust Co. of 
Detroit 


The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
has issued a handsome booklet containing 
halftone views of the exterior and interior 
of the new home of the company at 48 Wall 
street. 

At the next annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association an amendment to the by-laws 
will be submitted which provides that na- 
tional bankers may serve on the sub-commit- 
tees of the Division. 
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If your customers take A. B. A. Cheques 
when they travel, they take cheques which 
bear the name of your bank andthesignature @ | 
of one of your officers. Every time they cash 
a cheque they are reminded of your bank. 

A. B. A. Cheques were established by the 
American Bankers Association to provide 
banks with atravel cheque of their own which 
would enjoy universal acceptance. Certified 
by Bankers Trust Company of NeW York, 
A. B. A. Cheques are accepted by banks, 
hotels, shops, ticket offices and tourist 
agencies throughout the world. The fact that 
more than 60,000,000 separate cheques 
have been negotiated during the past twenty 
years atteststothe degree oftheiracceptance. 

A. B. A. Cheques are convenient to carry, 
afford complete protection against loss or 
theft, and abroad command the favorable 
exchange rate of bankers’ paper. The cheque 
itself is an instrument of the highest grade, 
engraved on safety paper. 

Sell your customers A. B. A. Cheques—a 
constant reminder of the completeness of 
your banking service. 


A.B. A. 
CHEQUES 


SOLD HERE 
ACCEPTED EVERYWHERE 
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VALUES IN PERSISTENT AND SEASONAL TRUST 
ADVERTISING 


AVOIDING MISDIRECTED EFFORT AND EXPENDITURES 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 
Vice-President of Purse Printing Company 





PROMINENT trust officer told me 

recently that his company did their 

first advertising in 1913. This cam- 
paign, he said, “was not particularly fruit- 
ful and so we did not advertise again for 
three years. Looking back on it now it was 
the most expensive mistake we ever made. 
I am convinced that had we kept up our ad- 
vertising we would have on our books today 
three times as much trust business as we 
now have.” This man knows for his com- 
pany is, today, one of the largest and most 
intelligent users of trust advertising in the 
Middle West and he has had a chance to see 
the modern miracle that effective advertising 
works. 

Nor can I pass this point without com- 
menting on that splendid though small in- 
stitution, the Hackensack Trust Company. 
Back in 1914 they started to advertise their 
trust department. Their list was of neces- 
sity small for the population of Hackensack 
was scarcely twenty thousand. But regu- 
larly, persistently they have gone on with 
their direct by mail education. Today they 
have over 2,000 trust documents on file. They 
close out about one million of trust business 
a year with the consequent good fees and 
add about two million. The future of Hack- 
ensack’s families is better assured than that 
of those in many a city I can name. 

A New York banker seeking the secret 
ot this company’s unusual success asked of 
the trust officer, “How long do you follow 
your prospects?’ The trust officer replied, 
“We follow them to the grave and then we 
put their heirs on our list.” 


Seasonal Advertising 

Not a few trust officers are beset with the 
belief that to advertise in the summer 
months is a waste of time and effort. With 
this belief I am at great odds. More than 
one industry has found out that seasonal 
business is a state of mind. If we examine 
the sales records of life insurance companies 
we find that they do not lessen materially 
in the summer. Here is the comment of 


A. Key Foster, assistant trust offieer of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Bank: 

“Men are less concerned with the manage- 
ment of their own business in summer 
months and give me my best interviews at 
that time. They also give more time to con- 
sider advertising and for that reason trust 
advertising addressed to them during the 
summer I believe receives as favorable at- 
tention as at any other season of the year.” 

The following records of one company’s 
new trust business—listed by months is fur- 
ther conclusive proof that it pays to main- 
tain the effort through the summer. 
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No! I cannot agree with those who rest 


on their oars during the summer. Consider 
the old proverb, “He who rests on his oars 
goes backward.” If it is too hot to adver- 
tise in the summer it’s likely to be too cold 
in the winter. 

Trust Advertising to Women 


Ask any life insurance underwriter and 
he will tell you that one of the greatest 
obstacles he has to overeome is the resist- 
ance of the prospect’s wife. Any criminolo- 
gist will stick to the axiom of “cherchez la 
femme.” Back of every successful man you 
will usually find a fine woman. Holding up 
the stumbling feet of less successful men you 
will also often find other strong and intelli- 
gent women. By the same token the lives of 
many good men have been wrecked by care- 
less, unthinking extravagant women. 

Women can be either a great aid or a 
great hindrance to the development of 
trust accounts. Strange to say compara- 
tively little effort has been expended on 
them by trust companies. I am glad to say 
that this is changing and we are getting a 
new perspective of their importance. Sev- 
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eral leading trust companies are directing 
campaigns especially to women and these 
campaigns are proving unusually productive. 
Not only do they attract business from that 
considerable group of women who have prop- 
erty of their own and are in great need of 
trust service, but they cut down the resist- 
ance that many women offer to the employ- 
ment of the Corporate Fiduciary by their 
husbands. 

The outstanding note in this new adver- 
tising to women is that they are no longer 
classified as in earlier efforts under the 
general heading of “women, children and 
incompetents.” They are placed on a high 
plane economically and socially and shown 
how their position can be maintained and 
advanced by the proper use of the trust de- 
partment services. 

Just as in our conversation we use a dif- 
ferent tone in talking to them, so in our 
advertising we should use a different tone. 
When you meet the Jones’ on the street you 
will greet your old friend Bill Jones with 
a hearty slap on the back and a “Hello Bill, 
you old tramp.” His wife, Nellie, you will 
greet just as cordially but there will be no 
back slapping nor will she be classified as a 
tramp. There should be just as marked a 
difference in your advertising addressed to 
her. Surely advertising to women should 
be one of the sustaining props in trust de- 
velopment. 


Life Insurance Trusts 


The life insurance trust has been to the 
development of trust business what Babe 
Ruth and Lou Gehrig have been to the 
Yanks. More than any other element it has 
taught the value of a good offense. It has 
taught the value of sound merchandising 
coupled with sound advertising. The bank 
that has not sought aggressively to develop 
life insurance trusts has been missing a 
golden opportunity. It is the lowest com- 
mon denominator in trust business. The 
chance of securing it is greater than for any 
other form of trust and with it usually there 
goes a will. 

The outstanding successes in securing life 
insurance trusts have been those conducted 
with an informed group of underwriters. In 
these cases part of the campaign has con- 
sisted of informing these underwriters. Take 
for example the case of a fairly large mid- 
western trust company. Up to 1927 the 
total amount of insurance trusts on their 
books was $5,000,000. In 1928 they were 
named in life insurance trusts aggregating 
$12,800,000, more than two and one-half as 
much as they had secured in all the previous 
years. 





They attributed this unusual growth to 
three factors—First, a school for under- 
writers in which the underwriters were 
taught about the way the trust company 
could serve their clients not only under in- 
surance trust agreements but under wills 
and other forms of trusts as well; second, 
an intelligent direct by mail campaign sent 
to a selected list of 5,000 prospects; third, 
two good salesmen who followed the _ in- 
quiries aroused by the advertising as well 
as prospects suggested by the underwriters. 

In a recent edition of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, I note the large insurance com- 
panies have authorized a joint campaign of 
advertising for life insurance at an annual 
expenditure of half a million dollars for 
three years. This will bring life insurance 
more prominently before the public. It will 
make advertising for life insurance trusts 
most timely and add greatly to its effective- 
ness. This phase of trust business is still 
in its infancy. 

There are other phases of trust advertis- 
ing that might be discussed. Let me quote 
a letter from William Stark, counsel for 
the Fifth Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati. He says: 

“A few weeks ago a wealthy man came 
into our office to talk about his estate and 
insurance. After several interviews and 
when the matter had reached a point where 
it was definitely decided that he would cre- 
ate an insurance trust with us and that he 
and his wife would name us as trustee in 
their wills, this man asked me if I would 
be interested in knowing how he happened 
to come to our company. Knowing that all 
his bank connections in Cincinnati were with 
our chief competitor, I replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“He then said our advertising had been 
coming over his desk for two years; that 
for the first 18 months it went straight to 
the wastebasket, but that about six months 
ago he began thinking of his own affairs and 
to read our advertising. He said that if it 
had been written for him alone it would not 
have been more appropriate, and that it im- 
pressed him with the idea that we knew 
what we were talking about. Further, when 
he stated to his insurance counselor that he 
was thinking of our company. he was sur- 
prised to learn that in the eyes of the insur- 
ance man we were best fitted to serve him. 
The result was that he came in and we have 
the business. The fact that, had we ceased 
to approach this prospect by mail any time 
short of two years, we would not have ob- 
tained the business. This is conclusive argu- 
ment in favor of our present policy of con- 
tinuously covering our mailing list.” 
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In the Land of the Pampas 


ERE, where business acumen blends with artistic appreciation, 
H York vaults have been selected to protect the funds of the Banco 
Popular Argentino, Buenos Aires. 

The vaults of this leading South American institution will be among 
the finest on the southern continent. The equipment will consist of— 


A safe deposit vault with a massive circular entrance, completely 
finished with polished steel ceiling and walls and containing several 
thousand safe deposit boxes of all sizes. 

A security vault for the bank’s own use is to be provided witha 
large number of specially designed steel chests for the protection 
of funds and securities. This vault will be equipped with a huge 
rectangular entrance. 


Steel grilles artistically fashioned, guarding the approach to the vaults, 
will complete the equipment. 

Trained York engineers will install this vault equipment. The ability 
of the York organization to render this type of service has made the 
name York a symbol of safety the world over. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 
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The beautiful new home of the 
Banco Popular Argentino, Buenos 
Aires, and one of their York 


vaults are shown here. 
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(EpitTor’s Nore: 


MANAGEMENT OF REAL ESTATE BY CORPORATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL TRUSTEES 


VARIOUS TYPES OF REAL ESTATE ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM MINOT 
Member of the Boston Bar and Trustee of Numerous Real Estate Trusts 


Mr. Minot’s discussion acquires added interest because of his prac- 


tical experience in real estate administration, as an individual trustee of large funds 
and as director in several banking organizations as well as a number of other large 


corporations. 


He presents a number of illustrative cases and contrasts the merits of 


professional and corporate trusteeship in managing real estate, as well as the various 


types of real estate trusts.) 


HE subject of management of real es- 

tate by trustees divides itself into the 

following classifications, which will be 
discussed in the following order: (a) trust 
under a will; (b) living trust; (c) agency; 
(d) real estate trust family trust; (e) real 
estate trust public trust; (f) real estate trust 
vs. a corporation. 


Trustee of Real Estate Under a Will 

The powers and duties of the trustee are 
sometimes quite definitely defined and some- 
times not. The more specific the limitations, 
the easier the job. The easiest case is where 
there is a long time net lease to one tenant, 
and no power of sale. As long as the tenant 
is good, there is little to do. Duties vary 
from that case down to a case where there 
may be a variety of tenants, and power of 
sale or development at discretion. Such a 
trust may become very complicated if part 
of the property is capable of development 
and should be improved;—and may be still 
more complicated if some of the beneficiaries 
have sentiment about the place, and others 
have none, and want the utmost in cash 
returns. 

A delicate question that arises in most 
trusts, whether real estate or personal prop- 
erty is the interests of the life tenants as 
compared with those of the remaindermen. 
In a real estate trust this question involves 
such problems as whether to build now, on 
vacant land, which is rapidly rising in value 
or wait. To build now means immediate in- 
come for the life tenant, but by the time the 
remainderman comes along it may mean that 
the building is obsolete and hence worthless. 
Thus the capital put into the building may 
become lost, and may more than offset the 
r:se in value of the Jand. In such a case the 





remainderman may lose, although the life 
tenant enjoyed a big income. 

The natural suggestion is that the trustee 
should set aside from the income of the life 
tenant enough of a sinking fund to offset 
estimated depreciation and obsolescence. But 
by some curious error in the common law 
such a sinking fund is not allowed. The life 
tenant is entitled to all the income. Of 
course the will or other trust instrument may 
specifically provide a sinking fund, and 
should do so. This weakness in the common 
law should be corrected by statute. 

The same type of question as between life 
tenant and remainderman arises in matters 
of upkeep. Shall a roof be patched tempo- 
rarily or entirely rebuilt? Shall new gutters, 
ete., be of galvanized iron or of copper? 

Where estates have real estate, I think 
that most corporate trustees are too anxious 
to liquidate, in order to save themselves trou- 
ble in managing the estate. This is especially 
true in cases where the management of the 
real estate is complicated. Often much 
money can be saved by not liquidating real 
estate, or not doing it too quickly. 

For instance, I know of a case in another 
city where an estate owned vacant land at 
the end of a trolley line that had just been 
built. A speculator took it over from the 
corporate trustee at a low figure for quick 
cash, and in a few years when people got 
to using the new trolley the speculator more 
than doubled his money. The will gave the 
trustee power to hold vacant land, but it 
didn’t want to bother with it. 

An apartment house in an estate under a 
will always presents a difficult problem. If 
it is any good the income to the life tenant 
is apt to be much higher than could be ob- 
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tained with securities bought with the pro- 
ceeds of a sale of the property. On the other 
hand all apartments eventually become 
worthless, so the remaindermen suffer. 


Living Trusts of Real Estate 

A living trust, which contains real estate, 
usually has income producing real estate, 
with pretty definite instructions as to wheth- 
er to keep the investment, for income pur- 
poses, or sell it. The problems involved are 
similar to those in trusts under wills. In 
one way the living trust is easier to adminis- 
ter because in case of doubt, the maker of 
the trust can be consulted. 


Family Real Estate Trusts 

I assume that trust officers of banks are 
more interested to hear about real estate 
trusts than about trusts under wills, because 
that is one of the few remaining financial fields 
that banks and trust companies have hardly 
entered. Whether a bank could form an or- 
yanization to manage real estate trusts effi- 
ciently I don’t know, but I think not. To do 
so it would be necessary to give a real estate 
trust officer absolute powers, with the assur- 
ance that the bank would ratify everything 
he might do, and without requiring him to 
consult any committee or any other officers. 
The reason for this is that there are constant 
questions which have to be decided promptly, 
or traded about, and no man can as effec- 
tively do that kind of work unless given a 
free hand. 

A great many real estate trusts were orig- 
inally family affairs. A valuable property 
(or properties) was inherited by children 
and then perhaps grandchildren. It may 
seem undesirable to sell, and yet the situa- 
tion may become unwieldy with such scat- 
tered ownership. In such cases, a real estate 
trust seems acvisable, capitalizing the trust 
for the fair value of the property, and giv 
ing each heneficiary his proportion of the 
shares. The result is a concentration of man- 
agement, and each beneficiary has something 
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he can sell, borrow on, or split up. The usual 
trouble is that they are apt to have too many 
trustees, and to include some members of 
the family as trustees, who are not suitable 
for the job. I should say that three trustees 
should be the limit in number, with two a 
more effective arrangement, and one trustee 
only, the most effective, provided of course, 
he is the right man. 


There are a good many questions to con- 
sider in regard to the exact form of the 
trust. If the properties owned are leased 
on net leases, and the trust agreement is 
properly drawn there is the possibility of 
avoiding federal income taxes. 

By a few magic words at the end of the 
trust agreement where the property is lo- 
cated out of Massachusetts the shares can 
apparently be made free of Massachusetts 
inheritance taxes. (i.e., a provision that at 
end of trust real estate shall be divided.) 


Power of Trustees and Shareholders 

The biggest question, however, is how 
much power to give the trustees and the 
shareholders. If the shareholders retain ap- 
preciable power, you have a_ partnership. 
Hence if they have enough confidence in the 
trustee it is best for shareholders to retain 
no power at all. Of course, even then they 
could always appeal to the courts in case 
of fraud or gross mismanagement. 


If there is property outside of Massachu- 
setts, the local state laws must be consid- 
ered. The Massachusetts Real Estate Trust 
(as it is generally called) cannot operate in 
New York State, nor in certain Southern 
States. 

In Michigan and Wisconsin it must “qual- 
ify” by certain formalities. If you care- 
lessly operate in these states without qualifi- 
cation, you run a chance of having no stand- 
ing in court, although your opponents can 
sue you just the same. If a corporate trus- 
tee were trustee not only would the real es- 
tate trust have to “qualify” in those states, 
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give you the same services you would expect if you maintained 


but the corporate trustee 
qualify its corporation also. These questions 
naturally suggest the query “Why a trust at 
all? Why not a corporation?’ That question 
will be discussed later. 


might have to 


A family trust may be so organized that 
it may become partly a public trust. Addi- 
tional shares may be sold to the public (if 
permitted by the trust instrument) or bonds, 
notes, or preferred stock might be publicly 
sold. 


The famous Lovejoy Wharf case recently 
decided in the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
makes it inadvisable to have a trust if any 
one of the beneficiaries might want to rent, 
or later to buy any part of the property. It 
was held in that case that trustees could not 
lease or sell to a beneficiary (or share- 
holder) even at a fair price, unless every 
share assented. Accordingly, it is unwise for 
any tenant to acquire shares in the trust 
owning real estate he occupies (unless, of 
course, he could acquire every share). 


Typical Examples of Family Real Estate 
Trusts 
The life of the real estate trust may be 
a specific number of years up to twenty-one 
years. In Georgia it is limited to twenty- 


your own office on LaSalle Street. 


one years by statute. In most states it can 
be for twenty-one years after the death of 
some named person now living. The former 
practice used to be to name fifteen or twenty 
infants picked out at random. I think that 
is foolish, because the time will come when 
no one knows whether they are alive or dead. 
I prefer to specify twenty-one years after the 
death of the survivor of the original trustees. 
When a trust matures, it can always be per- 
petuated by being conveyed to another trust. 

A typical example of the family real es- 
tate trust is the Minot Building. When it 
was organized, I think that my individual 
share was one-seventy-second of the fee. The 
old building was obsolete and did not pay. 
By organizing the trust and borrowing on 
mortgage, a suitable building was built, 
which brings in enough income to pay 6 per 
cent on the stock and gradually retire the 
mortgage. Other well-known family trusts 
are the Andrews Real Estate Trust, Bryant 
Real Estate Trust, Fargo Real Estate Trust, 
Pray Building Trust, Foster Real Estate 
Trust, Weeks Real Estate Trust, ete. 

In managing these family real estate 
trusts, the duties of the trustee are to col- 
lect rents, make repairs and operate the 
property, make tax returns, keep up proper 
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insurance, attend to mortgages, etc. In some 
cases a family member, having nothing else 
to do and no experience in real estate, thinks 
he ought to be a trustee, and points out that 
he can buy coal and washing powder as 
cheaply as can the expert. There seems to 
be a tendency on the part of many men (and 
even women) to think they can manage real 
estate in spite of having had no experience 
or training. True, the routine items may not 
be difficult, but questions of quick judgment 
may double the value of a property, or cut 
the value in half, according to the wisdom 
of decision. 

Almost every day I hear of a property that 
would be worth much more if it were not for 
a poor lease. Not only may the rent be too 
low and the term too long, but the details 
of the lease may be so objectionable as to 
make the property an undesirable investment. 
Besides arranging the right kind of a lease, 
there is the question of whether to alter or 
renew the building, and if so the question of 
its design, type, height, ete. 


Public Real Estate Trusts 


Much that I have said under family real 
estate trust obviously applies to public real 
estate trusts. In fact often a family real 
estate trust gradually becomes semi or 
wholly public as the family gradually sell 
out their shares. 

While a discussion of real estate invest- 
ments is beyond the scope of my subject, I 
might say that the reason that high build- 
ings frequently prove a disappointment is 
because no one can estimate accurately the 
factor of obsolescence. In a lecture which 
I gave at Boston University last Spring, I 
was asked by a student how modern office 
buildings could become obsolete. What new 
improvements could be invented? I sug- 
gested more window space like factory build- 
ings, and perhaps artificial cooling, or per- 
petual motion escalators instead of eleva- 
tors for lower stories, ete. I did not think 
of what has since occurred to make every 
office building in Boston obsolete and worth 
less than it was a year ago. That is the 
change of law to permit setbacks and un- 
limited powers under certain restrictions. 
The new type won’t pay either, but it is 
temporarily in style, and nothing else is. 
The main office of almost every bank in Bos- 
ton is now in a building of obsolete type, 
though in many cases the banks are renters 
and not owners. The Old Colony Trust 
Company main office is a striking exception. 
There is no superstructure to become obso- 
lete. Hence their investment is probably a 
better one than most other bank buildings. 


Professional and Corporate Trustee 

The individual professional trustee is sup- 
posed to know these things, and is criticised 
if any new venture he sponsors goes wrong 
financially. In this way he differs from a 
corporate trustee. While a good corporate 
trustee would not be trustee under a bond 
indenture that was obviously fraudulent, I 
think that all the banks and trust com- 
panies in Boston have little hesitation in 
acting as trustee under an indenture where 
bonds are to be sold to the public, provided 
it has reasonable earmarks of respectability. 
They insist upon complete freedom from lia- 
bility, and freedom from any initiative. They 
only have to act as the result of initiative 
from some one else. True, their charges are 
small, but they do almost nothing to earn 
them. 


While an individual trustee should shoul- 
der responsibility for the financial success 
of any new venture he sponsors, I do not 
feel that there is any reason why he should 
not accept trusteeship of trust which have 
already proved a financial disappointment. 
In such cases he can only do his best to pick 
the remaining chestnuts out of the fire, and 
can’t be blamed for the original ill-concep- 
tion of the project. Accordingly do not nec- 
essarily criticise a trustee who is a trustee 
of unsuccessful ventures. He may have had 
nothing to do with the origination. 

While it is never done, I think it would be 
far better to have individuals trustees under 
bond issues, and make it their duty to take 
initiative. For instance, suppose a bond 
issue is secured by a real estate mortgage 
and the property is leased under a net lease 
to a tenant who makes numerous covenants. 
Suppose he fails to make adequate repairs. 
Should it not be the duty of the trustee un- 
der the bond indenture to start foreclosure 
on his own initiative, or at least threaten it? 
I think so. But no corporate trustee would 
incur such a duty. 

Among numerous cases I could mention 
where the full authority given an individual 
trustee (without referring to committees) 
seems a great advantage, I might mention 
a recent experience. It was in Omaha, Neb., 
where I am a trustee of a piece of real estate. 
it is leased to one tenant (and a very good 
one) on a long time net lease. The building 
next door was torn down and in excavating 
for a new building, they undermined our 
foundations. The Nebraska law gave us no 
protection. We had to act at once and it 
would be costly to deepen our foundations. 
Was this expense a repair and upkeep under 
our net lease provision? One of us had to 
go to Omaha and make a compromise trade 
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with the tenant, which trade was amicably 
concluded over a bottle in the back room and 
signed up on the spot, and our contractor was 
at work on the foundations that afternoon. 
An officer of a corporate trustee could not act 
so quickly because he would have had to 
wire back for authority to drink the con- 
tents of the bottle. 

In conclusion about individual trustees of 
real estate trusts, they are subject to and 
expect to undertake far greater responsibili- 
ties than corporate trustees are willing to 
consider and often they assume responsibili- 
ties without reference to counsel, which re- 
sults in economy. 


Real Estate vs. a Corporation 

I will now come back to the question of 
the advantage of real estate trusts over real 
estate corporations. I might first say that 
when the real estate trust was invented, cor- 
porations could not be organized in Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose of holding real es- 
tate. That is now changed. While the legal 
status of corporations is more clear (which 
is an advantage) the great advantage in the 
trust form is lack of formality, lack of red 
tape, and ability to act quickly. In a bank, 
and in most corporations, routine matters 
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can be left to executive officers and their 
acts ratified from time to time by a suitable 
body, but in real estate organizations there 
is apt to come up the question of selling or 
leasing the whole property, and obviously in 
a corporation, these questions require a vote 
of stockholders with suitable notice and con- 
sequent delay, and the notice itself might 
spoil the trade. 

Suppose a real estate corporation owned 
a parcel which it wanted to sell or lease to 
a department store, but the trade could not 
go through unless the department store got 
adjoining land also. The notice to stock- 
holders would let the “cat out of the bag” 
and the adjoining land owner would raise 
his price and might spoil the deal. 

Obviously an individual trustee with fu?! 
powers can act more secretly than a corpo- 
rate trustee. In real estate trading, secrecy 
is of the essence. 

Bo fo ae 
The Discount Corporation of New York 
reports total assets of $222,682,322, including 
$145,246,000 acceptances discounted. Capital 
is $5,000,000; surplus $2,500,000, and un- 
divided profits $836,898. 
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COORDINATING EXPERIENCE OF THE LAWYER AND 
THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


AVOIDING FLAWS IN WILLS AS SUGGESTED BY FIDUCIARY ADMINISTRATION 


A. L. GRUTZE 
Secretary and Trust Officer of Title and Trust Company, Portland, Oregon 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


The experience of the Title and Trust Company in Portland, Ore., 


is most illuminating in fostering sound testamentary writing without any invasion or 
danger of creating any suspicion on the part of the legal profession that trust officers 


are either engaging or attempting to undertake the writing of wills. 


The following article 


confirms that right-minded lawyers welcome and appreciate aid from corporate fiducia- 
ries which will protect clients or testators against faulty will writing.) 


O coordinate the work of the lawyer 

and the trust department is one of the 

big problems of trust work. The co- 
ordination is vitally essential if a maximum 
of protection and service is given to estates 
which come to us for administration. All it 
amounts to is the planning of a will that 
the executor and trustee might fully carry 
out the wishes and desires of the testator 
after he is gone. In the administration of 
estates my company has been particular to 
take note of situations which could have 
been avoided if they could have been fore- 
seen and each such situation has been ana- 
lyzed. 

To avoid, as far as possible, such situa- 
tions arising in the future we have each 
month addressed a letter to the attorneys of 
Portland containing a suggested clause for 
use in wills, the clause covering some par- 
ticular point of interest to the lawyers. This 
was tried for five months in 1927 as an ex- 
periment. We received so many compliments 
on these suggestions that we have been send- 
ing these letters out during the major part 
of 1928 and expect to continue the practice. 


Suggested Clauses Favorably Received 

Our letters have covered a variety of sub- 
jects. One month we suggested a clause pro- 
viding for payment of funeral and last ill- 
ness expenses of a widow who was life ten- 
ant under a testamentary trust. Another 
month the suggestion provided for payment 
of inheritance and estate taxes from the 
residuary estate. Our January letter pro- 
vided that a life annuity be a charge upon 
the income and not upon the corpus of the 
trust so there would be no liens against any 
of the real estate. The February letter con- 
tains a suggested form for an educational 
trust fund. 


It was anticipated that some members of 
the Bar might consider our suggestions out 
of place but we have yet to receive a single . 
objection. On the contrary we have received 
many statements complimenting us upon our 
suggestions. Many lawyers have advised us 
that they are keeping special files for our 
suggestions. 

In furthering our work for better wills we 
have published and distributed to the law- 
yers and general public wills which have 
been actually filed for probate and which we 
consider examples for the layman to read 
and study, such as the wills of Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, Festus J. Wade and Chauncey M. 
Depew. There is a twofold purpose in this. 
Each of these gentlemen had his own family 
problems to solve but in each will there are 
provisions which should be considered by 
anyone having his will drawn. Each of these 
wills also contain provisions which the law- 
yer will consider in drafting wills. For in- 
stance, the will of Mr. Depew contains ad- 
ministrative clauses which give the execu- 
tors and trustee rather full discretionary 
powers which should and doubtless will in- 


sure a proper management of the assets of 
his estate. 


Distribution of Selected Wills 

We have also distributed to the lawyers 
and the public two booklets containing sev- 
eral wills—in the first booklet were twenty- 
one wills and in the second seventeen. It 
was thought that some laymen might draw 
their own wills from those that we published. 
There has, however, yet to come to our at- 
tention a single instance where a will has 
been drawn by a layman from any of the 
wills we have published. This is not at all 
surprising as it has been our experience in 
this day of specialists that the layman is 
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Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $32,000,000 


176 BroapDway 
New York 





going to a specialist—the lawyer—to have 
his will drawn. Contrary to the expectations 
of some fiduciors, we have not received a 
single objection or complaint to our publica- 
tion of wills but we have received many com- 
mendatory letters and verbal statements from 
both lawyers and laymen. 

Another decade is going to see the light of 
the services rendered by the corporate fidu- 
ciary spread to greater breadths than has 
been anticipated and in order that the fidu- 
ciors might accomplish those things which 
are desired in each estate, it is necessary 
that we do everything to have the documents 
prepared today provide as far as we can for 
conditions that may exist tomorrow. It is 
therefore incumbent upon the fiduciors to 
analyze each difficulty of estate administra- 
tion and suggest ways to avoid the recur- 
rence of the same difficulty in the future. 


ADVANCED PLAN IN LIFE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST SERVICE 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has devised a new plan 
of coordinating life insurance trusts with 
the preservation of estate values. To bring 
the best judgment to bear upon this service 
the Central Hanover announces that Harvey 
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Weeks, general agent of the Buffalo branch 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has become permanently associated 
with that company. 

Mr. Weeks has had an unusually broad ex- 
perience in insurance matters and is an au- 
thority on sales promotion. He is past presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, and is its present representative 
on the National Underwriters’ Committee. 
As a speaker on insurance topics, Mr. Weeks 
is widely known throughout the country and 
is the author of a comprehensive work on 
the fundamentals of insurance selling that 
will be published by Harper & Brothers in 
September. 

Mr. Weeks’ association with the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company marks the 
beginning of an era of high specialization 
in the matter of cooperation between finan- 
cial institutions and insurance companies, 
and is indicative of the great importance that 
insurance trusts of different categories will 
assume in the future. 


F. W. Bristow has been appointed an as- 
sistant treasurer of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
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ARTEMUS L. GATES ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Following a recent meeting of the board 
of trustees announcement was made by the 
New York Trust Company of the election of 
Artemus L. Gates to the presidency of the 
company. Harvey D. Gibson relinquishes 
the office of president to become chairman 
of the executive committee and Mortimer N. 
Buckner continues as chairman of the board 
of trustees. Mr. Gates was also elected a 
member of the board of trustees. 

Mr. Gates was born at Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
November 3, 1895, and is a son-in-law of the 
late Henry P. Davison of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. In 1901 he came to Clinton, Ia., 
where he resided until 1919 when he came to 
New York to become associated with the 
Liberty National Bank, which was merged 
with the New York Trust Company in 1921. 
Mr. Gates became vice-president in 1926. 


He is a graduate from Hotchkiss School and 
received the degree of B. A. as a member of 
During the World 
the United 
Previous flying ex- 
perience enabled him to become an ensign 


the class of 1918 at Yale. 
War he served as an officer in 
States Naval Reserve. 
in naval aviation in March, 1917. 
released from active service in 


He was 
February, 


ARTEMUS L. GATES 


Who has been elected President of the New York 
Trust Company 


1919, as lieutenant-commander. Because of 
service at the front Mr. Gates was decorated 
by the United States Government with the 
Distinguished Service Medal, by Great Brit- 
ain with the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
by France with the Croix de Guerre and 
Officer of the Legion of Honor of France. 
The New York Trust Company has always 
occupied an important position among New 
York banks and trust companies. It was 
organized in 1889 as the New York Security 
and Trust Company. Its present name was 
assumed in 1905 following merger with the 
Continental Trust Company. In 1920 the 
capital was $3,000,000 which has been in- 
creased to $10,000,000 with par value of stock 
reduced last February to $25 per share and 
-apital increased to $12,500,000 last March. 
Surplus and undivided profits increased from . 
$11,719,000 in 1920 to $25,938,100 at the 
beginning of the current year with deposits 
increasing from $73,108,000 to $394,823,000. 
The company has maintained an unbroken 
dividend record since 1904 with annual gain 
to stockholders since 1921 of 35.3 per cent, 
including market appreciation and dividends. 


HarvEY D. GIBSON 


Elected Chairman Executive Committee of the New 
York Trust Company 
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A FORWARD-LOOKING 7 
INSTITUTION 


In all of its departments this company has 
kept pace with the rapid growth of the 
community and territory it serves. 


A forward-looking institution, the Utica Trust 
has_ steadily sought to anticipate demands 
which the future might make on it, and is 
always ready to serve its customers as their 
needs appear. 





This applies to our bank correspondents as 
well as to our local customers. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSIE,COMPANY 
UTICA Ao NEW YORK 


MID-CONTINENT TRUST CONFERENCE 

The Fifth Mid-Continent Trust Conference 
will be held in Detroit, Mich., November 7th 
and Sth under the auspices of the Trust Com- 
pany and National Bank Divisions of the 
American Bankers Association. Robert O. 
Lord, president of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, will serve as general chair- 
man of the conference. Trust companies and 
banks doing a trust business in the states 
ot Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin will partici- 
pate in its sessions. The meeting will be de- 
voted to the consideration of the problems 
of extending trust service. 











The board of trustees of the Title Guaran- 
tee Trust Company of New York has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1.20 per 
share on the new $20 par value stock of the 
company and an extra dividend of 60c. per 
share. The two dividends equal in amount 
the quarterly dividends previously paid on 
the $100 par value stock, but the proportions RoperT O. Lorp 
have been changed, increasing the regular President of the Guardian Trust Company of Detroit, 


— " 0 . a ss who will serve as General Chairman of the Fifth Mid- 
dividend and decreasing the extra dividend. Continent Trust Conference to be held in Detroit 
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BROCHURE ON FRANCE AND NEW 
ENGLAND 

“France and New England” is the title 
of the latest brochure in the series of twenty- 
five monographs prepared and issued by the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston and 
dealing with interesting facts and anecdotes 
of the early days in New England. All those 
who are interested in preserving historic 
values of the early Colonial and New Eng- 
land period and who have been privileged 
to receive these brochures, cannot fail to be 
appreciative of the invaluable services ren- 
dered by President Allan Forbes of the State 
Street Trust Company. It has been due to 
his zealous and patriotic interest in New 
England historical lore and the generous 
manner in which funds have been provided 
for research, compilation and publication 
of text as well as rare illustrative matter, 
that this series of monographs has been car- 
ried on from year to year since 1906. 

In the pages of these publications are to 
be found historical incidents and narratives 
which cannot be found in standard historical 
works and which would be lost to this and 
succeeding generations but for the patient 
gathering of material from original sources. 
Each brochure is illustrated with rare 
prints or reproductions of photographs and 
scenes that intensify the interest. It is safe 
to say that no standard work on early Colon- 
ial history of New England and particularly 
of Boston, affords such abundance of graphic 
description of scenes, incidents and historic 
events as this collection of brochures. 

The latest publication on “France and New 
England” is the third volume dealing par- 
ticularly with that subject. It contains an 
account of Champlain’s three yoyages along 
the New England coast. The ships of Cham- 
plain, De Monts and their followers are de- 
scribed. Other chapters are devoted to the 
French at Lake Champlain and Saint Croix 
Island, the first French Jesuit missionary 
colony in New England, the birthplace of 
Champlain and the naming of America. Nu- 
merous reproductions of highly prized prints 
and maps serve to illuminate the text matter. 


HARRIS FORBES TRUST COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 

The Harris Forbes Trust Company, Bos- 
ton’s latest trust company, has started busi- 
ness in the Harris Forbes Building, 24 Fed- 
eral street. The officers are: President and 
chairman, John R. Macomber; vice-president, 
Max O. Whiting; vice-president and Trust 
officer, Sheridan J. Thorup; treasurer, Jona- 
than Chace; secretary, Henry B. Rising. 


Ghe 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 


“Canada’s Oldest Trust Company” 


Offers exceptional facilities in 
the administration of personal 
estates and corporate trusts, 
based on nearly fifty years of 
experience covering the entire 
field of trust company service. 


Head Office - TORONTO 


Branches: 
OTTAWA - 
SASKATOON - 


MITTIN 


MONTREAL - 
REGINA 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
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MERGER OF TRUST COMPANIES IN 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Merger of the Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company with the Security Trust Com- 
pany of Camden, N. J. has given that city its 
largest and strongest banking institution. 
The capital of the combined Camden Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company is $1,200,000; sur- 
plus $3,600,000; undivided profits $451,000; 
deposits $22,000,000 and trust funds of $40,- 
000,000. Including the main office the merged 
organization will conduct five offices, three 
of which are in Camden and the others at 
Cape May City and Gloucester City. 

Sphraim Tomlinson, who has been presi- 
dent of the Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company, continues in that office. Associat- 
ed with him on the official staff are the fol- 
lowing: vice-presidents, W. J. Sewell, Jr., 
F. Herbert Fulton, Frank S. Norcross, Philip 
Wilson and Joseph Lippincott; treasurer, 
Clarence H. Polhemus; secretary, Russell L. 
Sammis; trust officer, John H. Annis; assis- 
tant treasurers, E. Robert Trudel, Jr., Henry 
Freeland and Walter H. Pratt; assistant 
secretary, Mr. Trudel; assistant trust offi- 
cers, C. Chester Craig, C. Merrill Schlosser 
and Howard M. Potter; real estate officer, 
Harford Runge, and solicitor, George Rey- 
nolds. 
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OBLIGATIONS WHICH ATTACH TO 100 BILLIONS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In a recent address before a Life Insur- 
ance Sales Conference at Rochester, N. Y., 
an interesting address was made by Paul F. 
Clark, the Boston general agent of the John 
Haneock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. He directed attention 
to the close approach of life insurance in 
force to the 100 billion mark and said: 

“This achievement of eighty-six years of 
American life insurance, what does it mean? 
First, and probably most important, that be- 
fore another eighty-six years have elapsed, 
an amount at least equal to this figure will 
have passed from the insuring companies 
into the hands of our policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. The larger part of this sum will 
undoubtedly be paid in the lifetime of most 
OI us. 

“Think of the obligations this imposes. 
Our companies must make good these pay- 
ments irrespective of the changes in condi- 
tions of industry and finance through war or 
pestilence. Yet no one with a knowledge of 
the operations of our companies would ques- 
tion for a moment the fulfillment of this 
liability. Think also what a power of influ- 
ence the payment of these tremendous obli- 
gations will have on the public’s attitude 
toward us.” 

Referring to the developments that have 
been taking place in connection with this 
great growth in life insurance, Mr. Clark 
stressed the interest taken by banks and 
trust companies in life insurance. He said: 

“Ten years ago, any man would have been 
considered mentally unbalanced who prophe- 
sied some of the advances that have taken 
place in our business in this past decade. 
How many of you here, for example, ten 
years ago—and many of you were writing 
business then—had had an officer of a bank 
or trust company take him in his car and 
go thirty miles to sell a life insurance policy. 
That has happened several times to my 
knowledge in Boston, and is today undoubt- 
edly happening everywhere.” 

Mr. Clark stated that in January, while 
attending the annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers’ 
Association in New York City, he was 
pleased to find that the trust officers were 
delighted with the new cooperative move- 
ment between the trust institutions and life 
insurance companies. Said he: 

“They feel that there is a great opportu- 


nity for all of us as a result of this coopera- 
tion. In fact, they had only one criticism 
to offer, and I am going to pass that along 
to you. And that is their apparent inability 
to find underwriters who they believe are 
properly qualified to handle the complex situ- 
ations which often arise in the creation and 
completion of a trust estate, men who would 
handle in the best and most advantageous 
way the interests of their clients without 
allowing any selfish thought of commission 
to enter the service. In other words, under- 
writers who would carry out the professional 
principles to the same degree that the trust 
officers have long been schooled in. 

“Many of these developments we have just 
begun to appreciate, but the rank and file 
of our field forces have not educated them- 
selves to perform the services which entitle 
them to be trusted by those whose needs 
fall in these departments. No well informed 
life insurance man will doubt that there is 
an unlimited amount of new business await- 
ing men who are willing to qualify for this 
more professional phase of our work.” 


Frank D. Comerford, president of the New 
England Power Association, Albert W. 
Wright, a Boston attorney, and Frank C. 
Harrington, president of the Massachusetts 
Protective Association, Inc., of Worcester, 
have been elected directors of the Worcester 
Bank & Trust Company of Worcester, Mass. 

Ethelbert H. Low has been elected a vice- 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank & 
Trust Company of New Yark. 

Harry F. Stimpson has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Central 
Trust Company of Cambridge, Mass., to 
succeed Elmer H. Bright, resigned. 

The Union Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Memphis, Tenn., has been converted 
into a national bank, commanding resources 
of over $50,000,000 and with Frank Hayden 
as president. 

Stock of the First National Bank of New 
York recently reached the high point of 
$8,000 a share. Earnings of the bank for the 
first half of the year amounted to $10,089,- 
000. 

George S. Vrionis, associated for more 
than ten years with the United States Mortg- 
age & Trust Company, has been appointed 
trust officer of the Huguenot Trust Company 
of New Rochelle, New York. 
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ANKERS for whom we are 


privileged to act as Cleve- 





land correspondent are not merely 
names to us — they are friends. 
Take May 24th, for instance— 
A banker from down state 
drove in to get our sug- 
gestions on the merger of 
two financial institutions. 
An Indiana banker came 


in to see our new trust 
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department and get ideas for the 
interior arrangement of his new 


bank building. 


new business for a bank in an 


The manager of 


eastern Ohio county consulted us 
regarding his program of 
business development. 
Make Cleveland your busi- 


ness capital and avail 


iy ? maul NY) helpfulness. 


GUARDIAN TrRuST CoMPANY 
of CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 8150.000,000 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 
Established 1884 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


ELECTIONS AT FIRST NATIONAL AND 
FIRST MINNEAPOLIS TRUST CO. 

At the quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank in 
Minneapolis, Victor F. Rotering, cashier of 
the First Minneapolis Trust Company, was 
elected a vice-president of the First National 
Bank. Jay C. Hormel, vice-president and 
general manager of George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn., was elected a director 
of the First National Bank. At the quar- 
terly meeting of the directors of the First 
Minneapolis Trust Company, James A. Da- 
vis, assistant cashier, was elected cashier, 
to succeed Mr. Rotering, and at the same 
time Paul Reyerson and A. W. L. Wallgren, 
assistant trust officers, and Charles Miller 
and Lew G. Wallace were all elected assis- 
tant secretaries of the company. 

Mr. Rotering began his banking career as 
messenger with the first National Bank in 
Minneapolis in 1909 and earned successive 
promotions until, at the outbreak of the war, 
he was acting as teller. Enlisting in the 
aviation service of the United States Navy, 
he served abroad in convoy work during the 
greater part of the hostilities. Returning to 
Minneapolis after the war, Mr. Rotering en- 
tered the employ of the Wells-Dickey Trust 
Company, which was being organized at that 
time, and was soon made cashier in charge 
of the new company’s banking department. 
When the Well-Dickey Trust Company con- 
solidated with the former Minneapolis Trust 
Company in 1925, Mr. Rotering became cash- 
ier of the merged institutions and has con- 
tinued in that position ever since. 

Mr. Davis first made the acquaintance of 
a bank in 1907 when he entered the employ 
of the old National Bank of Commerce, 
which later was merged with the Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis. With- 
drawing from the banking business for a 
year, he returned in 1919 to enter the employ 


A. H. S. POST, President 


of the Well-Dickey Trust Company, of which 
institution he was made assistant cashier in 
1922. He has retained the same title in the 
First Minneapolis Trust Company following 
the consolidation of the Wells-Dickey Trust 
Company and the Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany. Mr, Davis will assume his new du- 
ties as cashier August 1st, as which time Mr. 
Rotering will move into the First National 
Bank. The two institutions are affiliated as 
part of the First National Group of Banks 
in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Reyerson and Mr. Wallgren have 
served as assistant trust officers of the First 
Minneapolis Trust Company for several 
years, while Mr. Miller and Mr. Wallace have 
both been active in the trust department of 
that company for a similar period. 


THE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 

Aggregate resources of $105,405,000 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of the 
Trust Company of New Jersey which has its 
main office in Journal Square, Jersey City, 
and maintains ten branch offices with two 
affiliated trust companies in favorable loca- 
tions throughout Hudson County. Deposits 
amount to $86,738,000. Capital is $5,700,000 ; 
surplus $6,000,000, and undivided profits 
$2,119,955. The company serves over 125,000 
depositors. General William C. Heppenheim- 
er, founder and president of the company 
continuously for many years, recently became 
chairman of the board and was succeeded 
as president by his son William C. Heppen- 
heimer, Jr. rege 

Officers and directors of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J., announces 
with regret the death of their associate 
and vice-president, Charles H. Imhoff. 

The Union Trust Company of Jamestown. 
N. Y., has increased its capital from $300.- 
000 to $600,000. A stock dividend of 50 per 
cent from earnings was voted. 















FOUR DECADES OF SERVICE 

Forty years ago a lad of eighteen entered 
the employ of the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Co. of Minneapolis as an assistant bookkeeper. 
That boy was William A. Durst, who cele- 
brated the conclusion of his fourth decade 
with the company of which he now is presi- 
dent. Mr. Durst’s desk was banked with 
flowers on his anniversary, commemorating 
40 years of service with the company. His 
first position was with the company he now 
heads. Serving with him today are four 
men who were there at the time of his first 
employment. They are J. M. Martin, I. W. 
Chambers, B. B. Gibbs and Paul Olson. 

“Many young people are so anxious to get 
ahead that they jump from position to posi- 
tion without ever really learning any one 
thing well,’ Mr. Durst said. “Full of ambi- 
tion, they seek the place which pays them 
the highest wages, forgetful that positions 
they held when first entering business were 
more in the nature of schooling and that 
companies under which they learned must 
to some extent get a return on that invest- 
ment. 


“It is the sum of tasks well done by indi- 
vidual employees that makes the successful 





WILLIAM A, DURST 


President of the Minnesota¥Loan_ and Trust Company, 
who recently celebrated his fortieth anniversary with 
that institution 
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Toledo 
Business — 
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COMMERCE GUARDIAN 
Trust and Savings 
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business institution. In our company every 
man and woman is an important cog in a 
giant wheel and every cog must do its work 
well to keep the whole machine working 
efficiently. Every individual in the institu- 
tion is an important one. 

These employees as well as all officers 
and directors are so well trained that they 
can carry on_ successfully regardless of 
whether anyone is absent. To be perfectly 
truthful, this company could operate just 
as well without me. We have learned that 
it is a poor business institution that depends 
solely upon the leadership of any one man.” 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION CON. 
TROLS QUARTER MILLION RESOURCES 

Resources of approximately $250,000,000 
are brought into a holding company com- 
bine by the stock control exercised by the 
Northwest Bancorporation over seventeen 
banks and trust companies located in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, North and South Dakota, 
Iowa and Nebraska. Through the recent af- 
filiation of the United States National Bank 
and Trust Company of Omaha and the First 
& American National Bank of Duluth, Minn., 
this combination obtains virtually a com- 
manding position in the financing of the 
grain shipping market. The headquarters of 
the Northwest Bancorporation is in Minne- 
apolis with E. W. Decker, as president. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK AND 
EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 

The Exchange National Bank and the as- 
sociated Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, 
Okla., report combined deposits of $62,177,- 
000; resources of over $76,000,000; capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $6,428,676. 
Trust assets held by the Exchange Trust 
Company amount to $11,340,000, with deposi- 
tary, fiduciary and other bonds in force of 
$4,297,000. Harry H. Rogers is president of 
both institutions. 
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Ohe 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Resources over 
$19,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


GEORGE L. LE BLANC ELECTED PRESIDENT OF INTER- 
STATE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


George L. Le Blanc, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, in 
charge of the foreign banking department of 
that institution, was elected president of the 
Interstate Trust Company at a meeting of 
the directors held recently. George 8. Silzer, 
former Governor of New Jersey and presi- 
dent of the Interstate, was elected to chair- 
manship of the board of directors. Mr. Le 
Blane will assume his new duties on August 
1, 1929. 

Mr. Le Blane, who is a prominent figure 
in the Wall street banking fraternity, has 
been affiliated with the banking field for ap- 
proximately thirty years. His first entrance 
into the field was in 1900 with the foreign 
department of the American Express Com- 
pany, of which he was manager when he 
resigned in 1914. In the latter year he joined 
the Equitable Trust Company and in 1916 
he was elected vice-president in charge of 
the foreign department. In 1921, Mr. Le 
Blane organized the Equitable Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation and was elected president 
of this institution. Because of his knowl- 
edge on foreign banking and trade relations, 
Mr. Le Blane was appointed a member of the 
first bankers committee organized after the 
outbreak of the World War for the purpose 
of making possible the lifting of the foreign 
moratorium and the resumption of trade and 
business relations between the United States 
and foreign countries. 

In connection with these changes it was 
pointed out that the creation of the chair- 
manship of the board was necessitated by 
the rapid growth of the trust company and 
that Governor Silzer will continue active in 
the institution, which now has assets exceed- 
ing $55,000,000. Isaae Alpern, executive vice- 
president, will continue as chairman of the 


GEORGE L. LEBLANC 
Who has been elected President of the Interstate Trust 
Company of New York 
executive committee. Rudolph L. Epple was 
elected vice-president of the Interstate Trust 
Company, and will be manager of the for- 
eign department, which position he formerly 
held with the Equitable Trust Company. 


The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York is named as a trustee in 
the will of the late James N. Jarvie of Mont- 


clair, N. J., who left an estate estimated at 
over $9,000,000, of which $3,200,000 was be- 
queathed to charities. 








PLAINFIELD TRUST ACCUMULATES 20 
MILLIONS TRUST ASSETS 

For the first time in the history of The 
Plainfield Trust Company, of Plainfield, 
N. J., the assets of their trust department 
have crossed the twenty million dollar mark, 
and the astonishing record of steady growth 
over a period of 27 years is one of which 
they may well be proud. Beginning in 1902 
the bank opened in modest quarters in a 
remodeled candy store on the main business 
street of Plainfield. Like other financial 
institutions of its time its advertising read 
that estates were administered and the wis- 
dom of appointing a corporate executor was 
pointed out, “and while the growth since 
its beginning has been steady it is not until 
the past few years that the increase in the 
funds entrusted to our care has been so 
continuous and so marked,” said Mr. Harry 
H. Pond, President. “In January, 1928 the 
trust assets amounted to $10,563,000. One 
year later in January of this year they were 
$14,205,000, and during the past six months 
they have increased six million dollars so 
that they today exceed $20,000,000. This 
figure is exclusive of corporate trust business 
and includes only personal or individual 
trusts. Banking resources total $22,539,000; 
deposits $20,058,000; capital, surplus and 
undivided profits are $2,036,000. 

“This growth is, of course, gratifying,” 
said Mr. Pond, “but it is particularly grati- 
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California property 
The oldest Trust Com- 
pany in the West will 


be glad to serve you. 
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Wells Fargo Bank 
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fying when one considers that while much 
of the gain represents new business, a large 
proportion of it comes to us directly or 
through the influence of beneficiaries who 
have experienced our trust service and are 
pleased with it. As people throughout the 
country learn first hand the benefit and 
protection of a corporate executor and 
trustee and are correctly informed as to the 
service rendered and fees charged—trust 
service will continue to grow at an amazing 
figure.” 

H. D. Davis is trust officer and treasurer 
of the company, Frederick I. Wilson, assistant 
trust officer and the other officers are Charles 
W. McCutchen, chairman of the board, Harry 
H. Pond, president, Augustus V. Heely, vice- 
president; DeWitt Hubbell, vice-president ; 
Arthur E. Crone, vice-president; F. Irving 
Walsh, vice-president and secretary; Russell 
C. Doeringe, assistant-secretary-treasurer ; 
Frederick H. Stryker, assistant-secretary 
assistant treasurer; Harold M. Eckert, as- 
sistant-treasurer; and Harry H. Coward, 
assistant-treasurer. 


Walter J. Delaney has been appointed sec- 
ond vice-president of the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company. 
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ORGANIZATION OF HOLDING COMPANY FOR GUARDIAN 
GROUP OF DETROIT 


Plans nave become effective whereby the 
Guardian Detroit Group, Inc., a holding com- 
pany, has been formed, taking over the en- 
tire capital stock, excepting directors’ quali- 
fying shares, of all corporations comprising 
the Guardian Group of Detroit. Reorgani- 
zation results in a five for one split-up of 
the unified stock of the Guardian companies. 
For each Guardian unit, $100 par, stock- 
holders receive five shares of $20 par stock 
of the Guardian Detroit Group, Ince. The 
new $20 par value is now permitted under 
the revised Michigan banking code which be- 
came law April 19, 1929, and has been sub- 
stituted for the original basis of $50 par 
shares at the suggestion of the State bank- 
ing commissioner who has requested that all 
Detroit banks in case of reduction in par of 
their stock use the same unit. 

Holders of interim certificates of record 
May 24 were offered rights to subscribe to 


the new holding company stock at $90 a 
share in ratio of one share for every 10 


shares held, represented by the certificates. 
Rights expired July 1. The additional capi- 
tal paid in will be for the use of the Guard- 
ian Detroit Company or its subsidiaries, the 
eapital of which has been increased to 
$5,000,000. 

Reorganization plan also provided for own- 
ership of the Highland State Bank and High- 
land Park Trust Company by Guardian De- 
troit Group, Ine. For each share of stock 
of the Highland Park State Bank, stock- 
holders receive five shares of the new hold- 
ing company stock, and for every two shares 
of Highland Park Trust Company held, stock- 
holders receive five shares of new holding 
company stock. Rights to subscribe to new 
stock will apply to interim certificates is- 
sued in exchange for both the Highland Park 
State Bank and Highland Park Trust Com- 
pany stocks. 

As of the date of the last bank call (June 
29th), the aggregate deposits of the Guardian 
Group of banking institutions were $97,935,- 
676, and the aggregate resources, not includ- 
ing the Guardian Detroit Company, were re- 
ported at $119,235,103, with combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $15,377,491, 
exclusive of capital of Guardian Detroit 
Company. 

Officers of 
Ine., are: 


the Guardian Detroit Group, 
Henry E. Bodman, chairman of 


board; Robert O. Lord, president; John C. 
Grier, Jr., vice-president; James L. Walsh, 
vice-president; Phelps Newberry, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Lewis K. Walker, secre- 


tary. 
Directors are: Henry E. Bodman, chair- 
man, Guardian Trust Company; Edsel B. 


Ford, president, Ford Motor Company; John 
Cc. Grier, Jr., president, Guardian Detroit 
Company; Sherwin A. Hill, attorney; Er- 
nest Kanzler, president, Universal Credit 
Corporation; Robert O. Lord, president, 
Guardian Detroit Bank; Fred T. Murphy, 
chairman, Guardian Deroit Bank; Phelps 
Newberry, vice-president, Guardian Trust 
Company; and James L. Walsh, vice-presi- 
dent, Guardian Detroit Bank. 

At a recent meeting of the board of the 
Guardian Detroit Bank, Phelps Newberry, 
vice-president of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, was also elected a vice-president of 
the Guardian Detroit Bank. Mr. Newberry 
was head of the building committee which 
directed the arrangment of the handsome 
new quarters of the Guardian Group. He is 
likewise a director of .the Buhl Aircraft 
Company and of the Detroit Steel Castings 
Company; treasurer of the Tanglefoot Com- 
pany and vice-president of the Newberry Es- 
tate, Ine. 

Announcement is also made of the elec- 
tion to the board of the Detroit Guardian 
Bank of Walter O. Briggs, chairman and 
president of the Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the largest automobile body 
organizations in America. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 

Resources of $35,958,000 are shown in the 
latest financial statement of the American 
Trust Company of Boston, including cash in 
office and banks, $6,596,885; loans on de- 
mand, $4,799,708; loans on time, $16,326,267. 
Deposits total $31,188,764. Capital is $1,500,- 
000; surplus $2,000,000, and undivided earn- 
ings $792,450. 


William H. English, chairman of the 
finance committee of the Paramount Famous 
Lasky Corporation, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Irving Trust Company of New 
York. 

The Union Trust Company of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has increased its capital to $600,000. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 





[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


PROPERTY IN JOINT NAMES 
(A Certificate of Deposit payable to 
the order of a depositor or his wife held 
to be the property of the depositor’s es- 
tate.) 

S. V. Pickens died on June 19, 1919, leav- 
ing a will in which he appointed his wife 
executrix. He left all his personal property 
to his wife “to be used and disposed of by 
her as she may see fit during life.’ What- 
ever was not disposed of by her at her death 
was to be sold for cash by a court commis- 
sioner and distributed to named _ beneficia- 
ries. At the time of the death, Pickens held 
certificates of deposit in a bank “payable to 
the order of self or Cornelia S. Pickens, his 
wife on return of this certificate properly 
endorsed.” Cornelia as executrix collected 
the amount of the certificates from the bank 
She claimed one-half of the amount as her 
individual property because the certificates 
were payable in the manner described above. 
She charged herself as executrix with the 
other half. 

After paying administration expenses and 
legacies, she placed the balance with the 
amount claimed by her individually and 
during her lifetime she used all the money 
except $3,200 with which she bought certain 
bank stock. At her death an administratrix 
c.t.a. of S. V. Pickens was appointed and a 
controversy arose as to whether the bank 
stock belonged to the estate of S. V. Pickens 
or to the estate of the wife. Plaintiff in 
this action was the administratrix c¢.t.a. of 
Ss. V. Pickens and it was claimed by her 
that no part of the certificates of deposit 
passed to Cornelia individually and recovery 
of the stock was sought. 

The court held for the plaintiff. There 
was no gift inter vivos of the certificates to 
the wife. The wife was merely appointed 
agent to withdraw the money on return of 
the certificates properly endorsed. The 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


agency which was not exercised in the life- 
time of Pickens was revoked by his death. 
The property remaining at the wife’s death 
was to be distributed to the beneficiaries 
named by Pickens.—Jones vs. Fullbright 
(Supreme Court of North Carolina). 


TAXABLE INCOME TO DONOR 
(Where the donor of a trust fund pur- 
ported to assign the income on certain 
securities to a charitable fund, retaining 
control of the securities himeslf, the in- 
come was held taxrable to him.) 

The Board of Tax Appeals sustained a 
tax deficiency against petitioner on his in- 
come tax returns for the years 1919, 1920 
and 1921. Petitioner with his wife, son and 
son-in-law organized under the corporation 
laws of Illinois the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
for charitable, scientific, educational and re- 
ligious purposes to be managed by four trus- 
tees elected annually. The four incorpora- 
tors have always been the trustees. Peti- 
tioner was president and treasurer and kept 
a bank account and made disbursements 
therefrom under the name of “Julius Rosen- 
wald.” <All funds were deposited and paid 
from petitioner’s personal account. 

In a letter to the board of trustees of the 
fund petitioner signified his intention of list- 
ing certain regular annual subscriptions for 
charitable uses to be made by the fund. The 
list was to contain the names of donees and 
the amounts of annual subscriptions. The 
list could be modified or varied at petition- 
er’s discretion. It was not obligatory upon 
the fund to donate or pay the amounts 
shown by the list during petitioner’s life- 
time. After his death donations were to be 
made in a manner designated. In a letter 
dated March 1, 1918, and in another letter 
dated April 23, 1918 petitioner purported to 
assign to the fund all dividends and inter- 
esS on certain securities held by him and 
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named in the letters. The assignment was 
designated a gift for the purposes originally 
set out. Petitioner also clipped and deliv- 
ered to the fund interest coupons from Lib- 
erty Loan bonds. 

The gifts were accepted and petitioner no- 
tified the obligors of the securities to pay 
all income to the fund. Nevertheless all 
property was kept by the petitioner and 
mingled with his other securities. During 
the years 1919, 1920 and 1921 petitioner sold 
and transferred large blocks of securities the 
income from which had been assigned and 
the purchasers had no knowledge of the as- 
signments. The fund never made any claim 
to the income lost on these transfers. The 
Board of Tax Appeals determined that the 
petitioner did not so divest himself of the 
income from his securities so that it never 
became taxable income against him. Peti- 
tioner sought review of the of the 
soard of Tax Appeals. 


order 


It was held, that the order of the Board 
of Tax Appeals should be affirmed except 
as to coupons from Liberty bonds. 
these there was a 
coupons were not 
the petitioner. 


As to 
completed gift and the 
taxable as income against 
As to the remainder of the 
income, however, there was no completed 
gift. Such indefinite transactions as the 
assignments of the income from securities 
held by the petitioner could not be approved. 
—Julius Rosenwald vs. Com. Internal Rev- 
enue (U.S. Circuit Court of Ap., 7th Circuit) 


PARTNERSHIP INTERESTS AS COMMUNITY 
PROPERTY 


(In Washington the income derived 
from a new partnership enterprise un- 
dertaken after marriage 


is community 
property. ) 


The petitioner was married in 1904 and 
at that date was a member of a partnership 
consisting of himself and his brother, each 
with a one-half interest. The firm was en- 





gaged in the real estate business, but its 
assets were unproductive. It did not ap- 
pear any profits were derived from them. In 
1907 the firm entered into the logging and 
sawmill business, the enterprise being under- 
taken upon borrowed capital. Large profits 
were realized and for the year 1918 the part- 
nership exhibited a total distributive income 
of $95,699.27 divided equally between the two 
partners. Petitioner had no other income 
and made his individual tax return from one- 
half of his share upon the assumption that 
it was community income and that the other 
one-half was returnable by his wife. 
According to the statutes of Washington 
the property owned by a husband before mar- 
riage or acquired by him afterwards by gift, 
bequest, devise or descent, with the rents, is- 
sues and profits thereof, shall be separate 
property, and by judicial construction all 
property acquired during marriage is pre- 
sumed to be community property. However, 
the Commission of Internal Revenue and the 
Board of Tax Appeals decided that the 


whole of the partnership share was separate 


property and the assessment was made on 
that basis. This action was brought to re- 
verse that determination. 

Here it was held that the determination 
of the Commissioner and Board of Tax Ap- 
peals must be reversed. The _ petitioner’s 
distributive share was community income 
and properly returned as such. Although pe- 
titioner’s interest in the firm property at the 
time of his marriage together with its pro- 
ceeds and income was separate property. 
Since the partnership entered into a new and 
distinct business after the marriage and the 
investment therein was responsible for all 
of the income under consideration, the in- 
come was community property. The mere 
fact that the enterprise was carried on in 
the firm name was immaterial.—Rucker vs. 
Blair. U. 8S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 9th 
Circuit. 












UNION COMMERCE GROUP OF DETROIT 
HAVE RESOURCES OF $170,000,000 


The Union Commerce Investment Company 
which is the holding company for stock of 
the associated Union Trust Company, Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce and other affiliations 
of the Union-Commerce group, represents 
combined resources of over $170,000,000 and 
capital and surplus of $25,000,000. Of this 
aggregate the Union Trust Company has re- 
sources of $48,031,000 and trust deposits of 
$29,745,000; the National Bank of Commerce, 
resources of $121,199,207 and deposits of 
$104,172,732; the Union Title and Guaranty 
Company, resources of $1,521,428 and the 
Union Joint Stock Land Bank of Detroit, 
resources of $10,306, 710. Main office ac- 
tivities of these organizations are housed 
in the massive new home of the Union Trust 
Company. 


The latest acquisition of the Union Com- 


merce Group is the Michigan Industrial 
Bank on the basis of an exchange of one 
share of Union Commerce stock for four 


shares of Michigan Industrial Bank stock. 
At a recent meeting of the Union Commerce 
Investment Company stockholders, it was 
voted to change the par value of stock from 
$100 to $20 and to change the corporate 
name to Union Commerce Corporation. 

Six new vice-presidents were recently 
elected by the board of directors of the Union 
Trust Company, namely: Eugene L. Deacon, 
J. Monroe Roney, Lawrence J. Toomey, Morse 
D. Campbell, Alvin W. Bond and Eugene 
L. Miller. 

Mr. Deacon was formerly vice-president 
of the New Union Building Company, and 
was the officer in charge of construction of 
the new Union Trust Company Building. 
Messrs. Roney, Toomey and Campbell were 
formerly trust officers. Mr. 


Bond was as- 
sistant vice-president and manager of the 


insurance and tax department, and Mr. Mil- 
ler was assistant vice-president. 

Earl J. Publow, Joseph J. Cavanaugh, 
Thomas J. Teare, James A. Pierce, George 
F. Aldrich, C. Steward Baxter and George 
E. Parker, Jr. were advanced from assistant 
trust officers to trust officers. William B. 
MeNally and William J. Dickson were elect- 
ed assistant vice-presidents, having formerly 
been assistant secretaries. Thomas L. Pat- 
ton, Herbert H. Schoenberg and Lucius A. 
Thomas were elected assistant secretaries. 

Five $1,000 scholarships were awarded to 
high school seniors at commencement time 
by the Union Trust Company of Detroit as 
the outcome of its annual scholarship con- 
test. These prizes are given each year to 
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students writing the five best essays on econ- 
omic subjects. This year, the sixth in which 
the contest has been conducted, the subject 
chosen was “Aviation as a Business’. Ia 
addition to the $1,000 scholarships in the ac- 
credited colleges or universities, chosen by 
the winners, five first alternates receive $100 
each toward their college education. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK AND UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


The Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Wash., reports total 
banking resources of $27,705,635, with de- 
posits of $24,109,000; capital $1,500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $483,253. Trust 
department assets under administration to- 
tal $36,077,000, making combined banking and 
fiduciary responsibility of $63,000,000. 


Directors of the Fordham National Bank 
and the Bronx County Trust Company, with 
combined resources of $30,000,000, have voted 
to merge. 

Plans for consolidation of the Second Na- 
tional Bank with the Merchants’ National 
Bank & Trust Company of Elmira, N. Y., 
have been announced. 
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GILBERT T. STEPHENSON JOINS 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
WILMINGTON 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers Association, has 
resigned as vice-president of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to become associated with the trust 
department of the Equitable Trust Company 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Stephenson is widely known to trust 
company men throughout the country as one 
of the ablest and most prolific writers on 
practical trust company subjects. Among 
his latest works are “Living Trusts” and 
“Wills” which have had an exceptionally 
large circulation and rightfully belong to the 
standard books to be found in every trust 
department library. During his ten years 
of association with the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Mr. Stephenson has contrib- 
uted numerous publications and articles deal- 
ing with a variety of trust company subjects 
and researches. He has also been one of the 
most sought after speakers for trust company 
conferences. A new work from his pen will 
shortly appear entitled “The Life Story of a 
Trust Man”. 

Mr. Stephenson is a native of North Caro- 
lina. He attended Wake Forest College 
where he received the degrees of A. B. in 
1902 and A. M. in 19038. He then entered 
Harvard where he enrolled in the graduate 
school, receiving an A. M. degree in 1906. 
In 1907 he went to Harvard Law School and 
was graduated in 1910 with the degree of 
LL.B. While at law school he wrote his 
first book “Race Distinctions in American 
Law,” published in 1910. In August, 1910, 
he was admitted to the North Carolina Bar 
and for three years was engaged in private 
practice. In 1913, he was elected solicitor 
of the Winston-Salem Municipal Court and 
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GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 


in 1916 judge of the same court which office 
he held until 1917 when he entered the law 
firm of Hastings, Stephenson and Whicker. 

During the World War Mr. Stephenson 
received leave of absence from his law firm 
and took up the duties of director of organi- 
zation of the war savings campaign for North 
Carolina. It was after the close of this 
work, brought about by the armistice, that 
he resigned from his law firm and became 
associated with the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The Equitable Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton, with which Mr. Stephenson becomes 
connected on August first, has been fore- 
most in Delaware in building up trust service 
and will provide Mr. Stephenson with a 
broad field of opportunity for his talents. 
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If You Have Estates or Trusts 
im the State of Washington — 


your correspondence is invited. Prompt and 
efficient probate service is assured by our 
twenty years of successful trust experience. 
Large financial respon- 
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U All property located in Washington must be 
probated in the State, regardless of the domicile 
of the owner at the time of decease. 
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& Union Trust Co. 


IN CHARGE OF LEGAL WORK AT STATE 
BANK OF CHICAGO 


The State Bank of Chicago announces the 
election of Anan Raymond as vice-president 
and counsel in charge of all legal work for 
the bank. Mr. Raymond will assume his du- 
ties on September 10th. He is a member of 
the law firm of Brogan, Ellick & Raymond, 
and in addition to his legal work will have 
an active part in the administration of the 
trust department of the State Bank. 

Mr. Raymond practiced law in Omaha 
since 1918. He was secretary of the Ne- 
braska State Bar Association for a number 
of years and is now its president. During 
the war he served in France, first as cap- 
tain and later as a major, commanding the 
Third Battalion of the 349th Infantry. He 
was Commander of Omaha Post No. 1 Amer- 
ican Legion in 1925 when the Omaha Post 
was host to the National Convention. 

Mr. Raymond was born in Rapid City, 
S. D., November 6, 1890. He was graduated 
from the University of Nebraska in 1911 and 
from the Law College of the University of 
Nebraska in 19138. He won Phi Beta Kappa 
scholarship honors and membership on Ne- 
braska’s Inter-Collegiate Debating Teams 
during his undergraduate career. 


Spokane, Washington 





“DAVE” CONDON RETIRES AFTER 
THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE 


Having handled the registration and trans- 
fer of securities valued at approximately 
twenty-five billion dollars, David P. Condon, 
registrar of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, is retiring from business 
after upwards of thirty years of service with 
that company. During a considerable por- 
tion of that time he has been the officer in 
charge of the stock transfer, registration and 
reorganization departments, and has been 
recognized as one of the outstanding men in 
this line of trust work. 


Mr. Condon has acted as chairman of a 
number of committees of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association, the last of which 
was the committee which put into operation 
the plan of deferred deliveries of transfers. 
Under the auspices of the American Bankers 
Association he has delivered addresses before 
bank and trust company groups in various 
cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. He plans 
to devote his time in the future to traveling 
and to welfare work and civic affairs, in 
the latter of which he has been very muca 
interested. 
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CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY BEGINS OPERATIONS 
AS AFFILIATE OF NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


As expressed in a published announce- 
ment, the recent union of the Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company with the National City 
Bank of New York, signifies something much 
more important than “just another banking 
merger.”” When the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company made its initial bow on July 
Ist, as an affiliation of the National City 
Bank, it represented not only an alliance be- 
tween the country’s largest commercial bank 
and the oldest trust company with a career 
of more than a century, but also the begin- 
ning of what promises to be a new epoch in 
segregating banking and fiduciary responsi- 
bility and services. The City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company preserves its entity as the 
pioneer American trust company and al- 
though it relinquishes its commercial bank- 
ing accounts to the National City Bank, it 
absorbs the substantial volume of individ- 
ual and corporate trust business acquired by 
the national bank and _ henceforth 
trates its activities and services 
performance of trust business. 

The effect of the affiliation between these 
two big institutions is reflected in the first 
financial statement made by the National 
City Bank on June 29th and following the 
absorption of the commercial banking busi- 
ness of the Farmers. With an imposing vol- 
ume of $2,062,400,000 assets shown in the 
statement the National City Bank fortifies 
its position as the largest bank in the United 
States and is apparently within striking dis- 
tance of becoming the premier bank of the 
world, with resources of $207,000,000 below 
those reported by the Midland Bank of Lon- 
don as the largest of all commercial banks. 
From the standpoint of combined banking 
capital employed by the three units of Na- 
tional City organization, namely the National 
City Bank, the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company and the National City Company, 
command already the leading position among 
the world’s largest banks. The capital and 
surplus of these three affiliations represents 
a grand total of $365.260,000, of which the 
national bank has $235,260,000, including 
undivided profits; the National City Com- 
pany $110,000,000 and the Farmers $20,000,- 
000, divided evenly between capital and sur- 
plus. 


concen- 
upon the 


As in the case of the National City Com- 
pany, the capital stock of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company is trusteed for the 


benefit of the shareholders of the National 
City Bank with beneficial interest evidenced 
by an endorsement on the stock certificates 
of the bank. The trust company is under 
separate administration of a board of direc- 
tors and officers composed “of trust-minded 
and investment-minded men’’ who have had 
matured experience in fiduciary work. 
Charles E. Mitchell heads the gigantic or- 
ganization as chairman of the board of the 
three units with Gordon 8. 
president of the National City Bank; James 
H. Perkins continuing as president of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company and 
Hugh B. Baker as president of the City Co. 


Rentsehler as 


The task of transferring all fiduciary busi- 
ness from the trust department of the Na- 
tional City Bank to the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company is now in progress. Mean- 
while plans are rapidly maturing for con- 
struction work on a new building for the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company which 
will cover the entire block bounded by Han- 
over street, Exchange place. William and 
Beaver streets. Temporary quarters for the 
trust company will be located at 48 Exchange 
place with some departments occupying quar- 
ters at 52 Wall street. 


The June 29th financial statement, em- 
bracing the transfer of commercial accounts 
from the Farmers, credits the National City 
Bank with an increase of $159,000,000 in de- 
posits, bringing the total to $1,470,891,000. 
The City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
statement also reflects the relinquishment of 
banking business with resources amounting 
to $57,825,000 and deposits of $36,918,000. 
The Farmers’ continues also its uptown of- 
fices in Manhattan, its Brooklyn office and 
London office as heretofore. The trust serv- 
ices of the company are made available 
through all the branehes of the National] 
City Bank as well as of National City Co. 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., reports total re- 
sources of $58,448,000; deposits, $48,384,000 ; 
eapital, $2,500,000; surplus, $2,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $725,137. 


Thomas Barber, prominent in southern in- 
surance circles, has been elected a director 
and vice-president of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N,. C. 












FIDUCIARY PROTECTION FOR BOND 
INVESTORS 


Protection for investment funds through 
diversification and tax exemption not hith- 
erto available for Indiana bond buyers will 
be afforded under a new form of investment 
announced by the Fletcher Savings & Trust 
Company of Indianapolis. The trust com- 
pany is offering to investors certificates evi- 
dencing the holders beneficial interest in a 
special trust fund, originated and developed 
by officers and directors of the company, 
headed by Evans Woollen, president. The 
new form of investment is offered patrens of 
the trust company in amouits as smiail as 
$500. The plan centers in a trust fund to 
be held by the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company of New York, a subsidiary of the 
National City Bank. Under the unique ar- 
rangement just completed between the 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Company and the 
New York financial institution the Fletcher 
Savings & Trust Company has assigned and 
delivered to the New York trust company 
$500,000, which has been invested in bonds 
of some fifty different issues. 

These and other bonds bought as these ma- 
ture will be held by the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company as a trust fund for the hold- 
ers of the new certificates, which went on 
sale from the bond department of the Fleteh- 
er Savings & Trust Company, July Ist. Each 
of the certificates evidences the holder's ben- 
eficial interest in the New York trust fund 
to the extent of a certain number of the 1,000 
shares or units into which the fund is divided. 
Thus the holder of a certiiicute for one share 
or unit will have an iniescst to the extent 
of 1/1000th of the trust fund, or $1 for each 
$1,000 of the fund. 

Interest on the bonds in the New York 
trust fund will be collected by the trustee as 
it falls due, and on each January 15th and 
July 15th a check will be sent to each certifi- 
cate holder covering his proportionate share 
of the net income from the trust fund for 
the six months ending on the preceding Janu- 
ary 1st and July 1st, respectively. Each cer- 
tificate may be sold and transferred on the 
register in the office of the Fletcher Savings 
& Trust Company. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY TO REDUCE 
PAR VALUE OF STOCK 
Directors of the Empire Trust Company of 
New York voted to recommend a five-for-one 
split-up of the present $100 par value shares 
and reduction of the par value to $20. <A 
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meeting of stockholders will be called to 
pass upon the proposal in the near future. 

There are at present outstanding 60,000 
shares of capital stock of the Empire Trust 
Company, giving capital of $6,000,000. The 
proposed split-up will result in 300,000 out- 
standing shares. 

The Empire Trust Company has made an 
exceptional record of earnings and growth 
during the first half of this year. Earnings 
for this period came to $1,982,000, equal to 
$12.61 a share or an annual rate of $25.22 
as compared with $22.70 a share earned last 
year. Capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its increased since January from $8,858,000 
to $9,195,000. Deposits increased nearly two 
millions to total of $80,387,000, with re- 
sources aggregating $96,164,146. 


WIDOW WAS OFFERED EIGHTY WAYS 
TO LOSE HER MONEY 
Recently the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., inserted the following 
advertisement in two Atlanta newspapers: 


Wipow Has $11,500 to INVEST 


Desires maximum income con- 
sistent with safety. Will 


grant 
confidential interview to most 
promising proposition. Mrs. T. C. 
W., Box 





Within a few days, Mrs. T. C. W. received 
eighty answers offering everything from pro- 
posals of marriage to opportunities to make 
as much as 300 per cent on her money in 
a year’s time. It is true that four of the 
offers were sound and safe. But to the in- 
experienced, the chance to make 5, 6 or even 
7 per cent on money is insipid as compared 
with 50, 60 or 100 per cent. 

There are two morals to be drawn from 
this experiment. One is that comparatively 
few women and most men, for that matter, 
are untrained and insufficiently informed to 
distinguish between pseudo securities or “get 
rich quick schemes,’ and the second is the 
prime need for impressing upon the public 
the value of trust service and particularly 
the protection of life insurance proceeds by 
means of life insurance trusts. There is 
probably no community in the United States 
where the “test ad’ inserted by the Citizens 
& Southern National Bank could not be du- 
plicated and where schemers are lying in 
wait to pounce upon gullible victims. 
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CHASE NATIONAL TAKES OVER AMERICAN EXPRESS COM- 
PANY AND PLANS MERGER WITH NATIONAL PARK BANK 


As a worldwide banking organization the 
Chase National Bank of New York is rapidly 
assuming ever larger proportions. On July 
1st became effective the affiliation of the 
Chase National and the Chase Securities 
Corporation with the American Express 
Company. Thus, by the stroke of a pen, the 
early-encircling financial and travel service 
of the American Express Company becomes a 
part of the Chase organization, although re- 
taining its independent operation. On Au- 
gust 12th the shareholders of the Chase Na- 
tional and the National Park Bank will meet 
to ratify the consolidation of these two 
banks, coincident with approval of plans for 
bringing together the Chase Securities Cor- 
poration and the Parkbane Corporation. 

When these latest operations are completed 
the Chase National Bank and its affiliates 
will have command of capital funds of $340,- 
000,000 and only 25 millions less than the 
combined capital of the National City Bank 
group. Increases in capital will bring the 
capital of the Chase National to $105,000,000 


and undivided profits in excess of $130,000,- 


000. Including the accounts of the National 
2ark Bank the Chase will have deposits of 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board of the Chase National Bank 


approximately $1,200,000,000 with total re- 
sources of the combined institutions showing 
aggregate of over $1,700,000,000, and about 
$300,000,000 less than reported on June 29th 
by the National City Bank. 

Affiliation with the American Express Com- 
pany on July 1st included provision for the 
receipt of $83,875,000 from shareholders for 
additional stock and issuance of new shares 
in exchange for American Express Company 
shares, increasing the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the Chase organization 
to $298,000,000. The acquisition of the 
American Express by the Chase National will 
imply no change except a further expansion 
of the facilities of the former. The Ameri- 
can Express Company will be under the di- 
rection, as heretofore, of President Frederick 
P. Small. 

Announcement of the proposed merger of 
the Chase and Park National came some- 
what as a surprise to “The Street,” although 
rumors to that effect had been current for 
some months. The present directors of the 
two banks will constitute the board of direc- 
tors of the consolidated bank. Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the board of the Chase 


CHARLE S. McCAIN 
Who will be President of the Chase National Bank 
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National, will hold the senior executive posi- 
tion in the consolidated institutions, with 
John McHugh as chairman of the executive 
committee. Charles S. McCain, now presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank, will become 
president of the bank and vice-chairman of 
the board of the Securities Corporation. 
Robert L. Clarkson, now president of the 
Chase National Bank, will become vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors. The present 
officers of both banks will be officers of the 
merged bank. Halstead G. Freeman, chair- 
man of the executive committee and presi- 
dent of Chase Securities Corporation, will 
be chairman of the executive committee and 
president of the enlarged Securities Corpora- 
tion. 

The plan of consolidation calls for a share 
for share exchange of the $20 par stock of 
the Chase and Park, after an equalizing stock 
dividend has been declared to shareholders of 
the Chase National Bank and Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation, on the basis of one new 
share for each eight held. It is expected that 
the dividend rate of $4 a share on the $20 
par stock of the National Park Bank will be 
established on the stock of the consolidated 
institutions, 

The combined bank, when the merger is 
completed, will have twenty-eight offices in 
New York City and Brooklyn and three for- 
eign branches. The Chase National Bank 
will bring to the consolidation, in addition 
to its head office in the new Chase National 
Bank Building at Pine street, corner of Nas- 
sau, twenty-two domestic branches in New 
York and Brooklyn, three foreign branches at 
Havana, Cuba; Cristobal, Canal Zone; Pana- 
ma City, Republic of Panama, and represen- 
tatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Rome. 
The National Park Bank in addition to its 
head office at 214 Broadway, will bring to 
tne consolidation four branches. 

It is noteworthy that Albert H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, came 
to New York from Boston as first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Park Bank and occu- 
pied that position for some five years, until 
he left the Park Bank to become vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase Bank. Many of the cus- 
tomers of the National Park Bank originally 
began their relationship with the institution 
during the time that Mr. Wiggin was here. 
The National Park Bank, which now passes 
out of existence, was founded in 1856 and 
has had a distinguished career in banking 
development during the past half century. 

Russel C. Irish has been elected a second 
vice-president of the Chase and will be in 
charge of the Hamilton Trust branch. 


COMPANIES 


What do you 


want to know about 


Check Preparation 
Check Protection 
Bankers’ Supplies? 


Consult a 
Todd representative 
with confidence 


REPRESENTATIVES Of The Todd Com- 
pany are qualified by character and 
training to advise the banking world on 
the preparation and protection of busi- 
ness funds. Since 1899—for thirty years 
—The Todd Company has devoted all 
its energies and resources to the better- 
ment of check protection methods. To- 
day Todd machines, Todd checks and 
Todd bankers’ supplies are in use 
throughout the world, providing the 
surest protection and the fastest and 
most economical methods of accom- 
plishing it. 


Whether or not you are interested in 
buying Todd products, as a modern 
business man you should know the most 
modern means of safeguarding funds. 
A phone call to the Todd office in your 
city or a letter directly to us will put ex- 
pert advice and assistance at your serv- 
ice, without a bit of obligation, of course. 
The Todd Company. (Established 
1899.) 1152 University Avenue, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, the new Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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SCHMIDLAPP MEMORIALS AN EXAMPLE OF FAR-SIGHTED 
PHILANTHROPY 


In the city of Cincinnati, O., there is no 
name more revered by all classes of citizens 
than that of Jacob Godfrey Schmidlapp. The 
mortal remains of this great-souled man 
passed away in 1919 but his generous gifts 
and benefactions endure and enrich the cur- 
rents of community life. The ten years which 
have elapsed since his death have but 
served to show how true was his vision of 
rightfully bestowed philanthropy. They have 
justified the faith conveyed by the trust 
funds which he created in relying upon the 
honesty and good judgment of those who 
were entrusted to administer his various 
benefactions, free from the grip of the “dead 
hand” which so often characterize such be- 
quests. 

The occasion for recalling the contribu- 
tions of Jacob Schmidlapp to his own and 
succeeding generations of his community is 
prompted by a tribute and printed report of 
the manner in which the various Schmid- 
lapp memorials are being employed which 
has been issued by the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company of Cincinnati which admin- 
isters the various trust funds established by 
Mr. Schmidlapp and as the successor of the 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Company to 
which they were originally conveyed. Mr. 
Schmidlapp was one of the founders and for 
many years president of the Union Savings 
& Trust Company. 

While the report concerns itself chiefly 
with the active work of the Charlotte R. 
Schmidlapp Fund during a period of twenty 
years, the anniversary gives a fitting oppor- 
tunity to estimate the value of the several 
memorials which Mr. Schmidlapp created. 
The Charlotte R. Schmidlapp Fund was es- 
tablished in memory of a beloved daughter 
who met a tragic and untimely death at the 
age of nineteen. It was primarily intended 
as a gift to young women from the donor’s 
daughter and to aid in making them self- 
supporting and strengthen their lives. Space 
forbids the good work accomplished by this 
fund during the past twenty years. 

Of the various memorials the first in point 
of time was the joint gift with Mrs. Mar- 
garet Y. Schmidlapp in memory of Charles 
Schmidlapp and which has provided the 
means for wholesome music on summer Sun- 
day afternoons in Eden Park, Cincinnati 
since 1892. Out of the tragic death of Mr. 
Schmidlapp’s wife and two daughters there 


developed the memorials that bear the names 
of these members of his family. As a memo- 
rial to his wife a perpetual memorial was 
established for the maintenance of the Emilie 
Balke Schmidlapp Dormitory for the Col- 
lege of Music, including $50,000 for a build- 
ing. The memorial to the older daughter 
took the form of a building for the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum which houses one of the 
best sculpture galleries in the world. A later 
fund, named after a son who died in infancy, 
provides for maintenance of museum wing. 


One of the finest enterprises established 
by Mr. Schmidlapp was the Cincinnati Model 
Homes Company to improve living condi- 
tions for negroes in Cincinnati. These model 
homes now provide wholesome living condi- 
tions for 248 colored and 194 white families 
with total investment of $710,682 and amor- 
tization fund of over $163,000. 


During his lifetime Mr. Schmidlapp es- 
tablished a number of trusts on the first of 
which he drew for personal and private gifts 
to charity and which continues to provide 
means for charitable purpose with very flex- 
ible provisions in the trust. The second trust 
which became operative after the maker’s 
death provided for the generous use of the 
residue of his estate by the trustees as they 
deem advisable for relief in sickness, suf- 
fering and distress and especially for the 
care of helpless and afflicted young children. 
Since 1927 when this trust began to func- 
tion $56,500 has been disbursed for ‘the 
purposes designated. Many other goodly ac- 
complishments remain to be recorded and 
growing out of the varied Schmidlapp bene- 
factions, but it is sufficient to say that now 
many thousands of deserving have come to 
bless the memory of Jacob Godfrey Schmid- 
lapp. 

To Edward Stark, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, and treasurer of the Charlotte R. 
Schmidlapp Fund as well as active in carry- 
ing out the provisions of other memorials 
and funds created by Mr. Schmidlapp, the 
report expresses warm praise for his con- 
scientious and diligent services. Mr. Stark 
was closely associated and a confidant of 
Mr. Schmidlapp as trust officer of the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, which 
was entrusted with the care of the Schmid- 
lapp benefactions. 
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NATHAN S. JONAS ELECTED CHAIRMAN AND HENRY C. VON 
ELM BECOMES PRESIDENT OF MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Nathan S. Jonas has secured a deserved 
release from the more active duties of presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York by assuming the newly created 
office of chairman of the board. The office of 
president is bestowed upon Henry C. Von 
Elm, who became associated with the Manu- 
facturer twenty-six years ago and has spenc 
his entire banking career with that institu- 
tion. Another important election is that of 
Waddill Catchings, member of the firm of 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation, to 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company, which 
reported on July 1st total resources of $492,- 
854,000; deposits of $376,000,000 and com- 
bine capital, surplus undivided profits and 
reserves of $94,915,000, is largely the creation 
of Nathan S. Jonas who organized the orig- 
inal bank in 1905. Growth has been expe- 
dited by twelve mergers and the company 
operates forty-six unit branch offices in the 
various boroughs of Greater New York. 

Mr. Von Elm, the new president, is well 


qualified to carry forward the progressive 


NATHAN S. JONAS 


Who has relinquished the Presidency of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York to become Chairman of 
the Board 


policies and career of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company. He was born in Brooklyn 
and obtained his first position with the 
Manufacturers National Bank, a small in- 
stitution which was absorbed by the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company in 1914. In 1916 
he was made an assistant secretary and 
placed in charge of the bank’s west side unit 
two years later, when the Manufacturers 
Trust Company entered upon a period of 
expansion in that territory by absorbing the 
West Side Bank. 

Mr. Von Elm became a vice-president of 
the bank in 1919, and in 1923, when the Co- 
lumbia Bank was absorbed, he was placed 
in charge of the Fifth Avenue branch of 
the bank. Later on he returned to the main 
office of the bank as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, the position now taken by 
Mr. Catchings. 

Besides being a director of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, Mr. Von Elm is on 
the board of the National Liberty Insurance 
Company, the Colonial Trust Company of 
Philadelphia and the Savings Bank of Rich- 
mond Hill. 


HENRY C. Von ELM 


Who has succeeded Nathan S. Jonas as President of the 


Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 
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The word “dynamic” fairly well expresses 
the spirit which prevails in the spacious 
building which houses the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis, 
representing the recent consolidation of the 
Mercantile Trust Company with the National 
Bank of Commerce. The general atmosphere 
is not only one of stimulating activity, but 
also a happy mingling of hospitable and 
friendly service. To all those who know 
President John G. Lonsdale and the guiding 
personnel at the former Commerce & Mer- 
eantile Trust Company, it is obvious that 
the result of this logical merger could not 
be otherwise. Although the merger became 
effective little more than a month ago it is 
already evident that the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company will not only 
command the influence which is attributable 
to its huge volume of business, but will give 
new incentive to the progressive Greater St. 
Louis impulse which makes for greater finan- 
cial and business prestige. 

Unlike some of the big mergers which have 
taken place in other cities, the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company alliance 
has been accomplished without any incon- 
venience to customers, but on the contrary 
offers to them even greater accommodation 
and facilities. Adjustment of the 800 mem- 
bers of the official and clerical personnel has 
been observed with not only fair but gener- 
ous consideration for all concerned. Stock- 
holders were also agreeably surprised to re- 
ceive a monthly dividend of 1 per cent on 
July 1st and notification that the policy of 
1 per cent monthly dividends has been adopt- 
ed as a permanent policy. There is also the 
assurance that increase in income to stock- 
holders will be given every consideration 
consistent with sound business judgment and 
after definite earning record has been estab- 
lished. Resources of the consolidated bank 
after the end of the first day’s business were 
recorded at $144,690,000; deposits $124,671,- 
000; capital, surplus and undivided profits 
$17,500,000. 

The big Mercantile Trust Building was 
thoroughly remodeled to provide 14,600 feet 
of additional floor space to accommodate the 
“Commerce family.” A new safe deposit vault 
was added and transfer of cash and valu- 
ables from the Commerce office was conduct- 
ed without a hitch. On the day of opening 
the banking quarters resembled a floral show, 
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MERGER OF COMMERCE AND MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS FUNCTIONS SMOOTHLY 











especially around the desks of President 
Lonsdale and Chairman George W. Wilson 


Associated with Chairman Wilson of the 
board and President Lonsdale, the personnel 
of the official staff consists of the following: 
vice-presidents, W. L. Hemingway, Arthur 
F. Barnes, Davis Biggs, W. M. Chandler, 
W. B. Cowen, F. E. Eaton, Thomas C. Hen 
nings, G. N. Hitchcock, L. D. Kelly, William 
Maffitt, C. H. McMillan, E. J. Mudd, F. J. 
Paro, J. H. Powers, H. H. Reinhard, Oliver 
F. Richards, A. W. Thias, J. C. Walker and 
A. L. Weissenborn; secretary, J. J. Farrell: 
assistant secretaries, C. R. Jolley, O. E. 
Kaiser and J. A. Noonan, and A. A. Van 
Nest; treasurer, Guy R. Alexander; assis- 
tant treasurers, E, L. Black, F. W. Heuer- 
mann, I. L. Jones, E. F. Kallemeier, G. H. 
Kleinschmidt, J. H. J. Kruse, R. J. Kunz, J. 
M. Murphy, W. L. Rehfeld, W. H. H. Schaef- 
fer, Arthur B. Sullivan and R. T. Williams; 
trust officer, Joseph W. White; assistants, 
W. H. Lawrence, J. A. McCarthy, J. P. New- 
ell, D. C. Sachse and G. F. Torrey. 


Department managers are: Mrs. L. D. 
Sultzer, savings department; assistants, E. 
G. Cox, P. J. Dooley and L. E. Donahue; 
Joseph J. Reynolds, safe deposit; assistants, 
Arthur Stith and Clarence Schaeffer; Philip 
H. Zepp, real estate. Oscar G. Schalk was 
named comptroller and E. G. Kehde, assis- 
tant comptroller. Samuel A. Mitchell was 
appointed counsel with Edgar H. McCul- 
loch as assistant. 


The officers of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Company, the investment subsidiary, are: 
John G. Lonsdale, chairman of the board; 
George W. Wilson, chairman of the executive 
committee; Sidney Maestre, president; Wal- 
ter W. Ainsworth and Thomas Rielley, vice- 
presidents; Festus J. Krebs, treasurer; 
Thomas I. Glannon, secretary; Alphonse 
Schneiderhahn, assistant secretary; W. A. 
Bell and F. Roessler, assistant treasurers; 
R. C. Obermann, sales manager; A. W. Sny- 
der, resident vice-president, Houston, Tex. 

With complete banking facilities under one 
roof, including such departments as commer- 
cial, savings, investment, trust, real estate, 
real estate loan, correspondent banks, for- 
eign and safe deposit, the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company ranks as one 
of the great banks of America. It will of- 
fer greatly increased facilities. 


— 
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INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA TAKES 
POSSESSION OF ATTRACTIVE NEW HOME 


The Integrity Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia is contributing some _ interesting 
chapters and records to contemporary bank- 
ing and trust company development in that 
city. Besides the recent successful negotia- 
tion of mergers with two old established 
Philadelphia banks and the formal open- 
ing of one of the most attractive bank- 
ing homes in that center, the Integrity 
Trust Company has attained exceptional 
popularity as well as rapidly  increas- 
ing following because of its distinctive 
qualities of service and accommodation. Un- 
der the guidance of Walter K. Hardt, who 
became president in May, 1928, and with a 
fine corps of officers and aids, the Integrity 
has developed a_ stride which gives every 
promise of progressive expansion and broad- 
ening influence. 

July ist marked the union of the Co- 
lumbia Avenue Trust Company and the 
Tenth National Bank with the Integrity 
Trust Company. These consolidations fol- 
lowed closely upon the merger of the West 
Philadelphia Title and Trust Company with 
the Integrity which was consummated last 


March. The Columbia Avenue Trust Com- 
pany has a long and honorable career, hav- 
ing been in business at Broad street and 
Columbia avenue for forty-three years. The 
Tenth National Bank also has a splendid 
record, having been organized forty-four 
years ago and located in quarters adjacent 
to those of the Columbia Avenue Trust 
Company with a central city office at 116 
South Fifteenth street. Both the Columbia 
Avenue Trust Company and the Tenth Na- 
tional Bank quarters will be operated as 
the combined Columbia-Tenth Office of the 
Integrity at Broad street and Columbia 
avenue. 

The broad scope of activities of the In- 
tegrity is evidenced by the maintenance of 
six offices, embracing the main office in the 
new building at 16th and Walnut streets; 
the Chestnut Street Office at 717 Chestnut 
street; the Green Street Office at 4th and 
Green streets; the West Philadelphia Title 
and Trust Office at Lancaster avenue and 
40th street; the Thirty-sixth Street Office at 
36th and Walnut streets and the latest addi- 
tion of the Columbia-Tenth Office. Each of- 





SECTIONAL VIEWS OF THE UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR OF THE MAIN BANKING QUARTERS OF 
INTEGRITY TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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fice is conducted as a complete unit with 
deposit, credit-loan, trust, investment, title 
insurance, savings and safe deposit facili- 
ties. At each office the associations and close 
contacts developed by years of experience 
and service have been carefully preserved, 
commanding in addition the large resources 
and capitalization of the entire institution. 

The first financial statement of the Integ- 
rity following the recent merger and as of 
July 1st shows combined resources of $67,- 
983,332, with deposits of $49,127,515; capital, 
$2,077,920; surplus, $11,500,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $1,470,284. Trust funds ad- 
ministered by the company total $29,219,618 
with corporate trusts aggregating $36,979,- 
000. Coincident with the opening of the 
new main office the Integrity has enlarged 
its investment department in charge of Rus- 
sell C. Neff. Six new members have been 
added to the staff of this department. 

The board of directors of the Integrity 
Trust Company is not only representative of 
important business and financial interests, 
but also is active in advancing the interests 
of the bank. The board embraces the fol- 
lowing members: John Stokes Adams, chair- 
man; Wm. C. Berlinger, John S. Bioren, 
David Burpee, J. Simpson Dean, F. W. Doerr, 
Van Horn Ely, James A. Emmons, 8. E. 
Fairchild, Jr., Samuel S. Fels, Wm. G. 


WALTER K. HARDT 
President of the Integrity Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Fischer, Ralph L. Freeman, Walter K. Hardt, 
Richard Haughton, Jacob Kramer, Wm. 
Meyer, Charles W. Miller, Spencer K. Mul- 
ford, I. P. Strittmatter, Charles M. Wetzell, 
Henry N. Woolman and Augustus I. Wood. 

Upward of 5,000 persons inspected the 
handsome new main office of the Integrity 
Trust Company, occupying three-fourths of 
the Integrity Building at 16th and Walnut 
streets and embracing about 10,350 square 
feet of floor space. The main banking room 
is 54 feet wide and 103 feet in length with 
ceiling height of 26 feet. The profuse floral 
display on the opening day indicated the 
friendly spirit which characterizes the man- 
agement of the Integrity and which serves 
also as one of the clues to the success of 
the organization. 

The ornate and striking architectural de- 
sign as well as equipment of the new main 
office of the Integrity is deserving of com- 
ment. The exterior of the bank consists of 
ten large square headed openings containing 
bronze sash in the lower part of which are 
panels of St. Genenver Gold Vein imported 
marble with bronze ornaments. The en- 
trances to the office building and bank, and 
also of the affiliated Seaboard Bond and 
Mortgage Company on 16th street, are 
flanked by large hanging bronze lanterns 
with etched glass. Over the bank entrance 


id 


New Home of the Main Office of the Integrity 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 












door, set in Swedish Emerald Pearl Granite 
frame, is a bronze relief of the “Frieze of 
Integrity’ edged with an ornamental band 
of monel metal, the same treatment being 
carried out in the entrance doors. 

The main banking room is treated in mar- 
ble and bronze, the central aisle being the 
public space and forming a _ concourse 
through the bank officers’ platform. This 
aisle widens out into an octagonal rotunda 
around a large central check desk with cages 
in rear and on sides. To the right of the 
entrance is the president’s office and on the 
opposite side is the conference room. Fea- 
tures of the main banking room are the five 
large panels in each of which is a carved 
plaque of white Italian marble by the French 
sculptor, A. Bottiau, depicting Industry, 
Trade, Agriculture, Transportation and Navi- 
gation. The end wall opposite the Walnut 
street entrance has openings into the mez- 
zanine floor where the Investment and Title 
departments are located. 

The safe deposit department is located in 
the basement and reached through an orna- 
mental bronze gate. The capacious new 
vault is of latest construction and embodies 
the most approved protective devices. The 
changeable key safe deposit lock is so ar- 
ranged that until it is put in use, is operable 
by the custodian’s guard key and a plug key 
which is not set or cut to any particular bit- 
ting or combination. The renter and the 
safe deposit company are sure that at no 
time has any one had the opportunity to 
duplicate the keys before or after the box 
has been rented and does away with the ne- 
cessity of changing a lock from one safe de- 
posit box door to another after a box has 
been surrendered. 





BANK WOMEN TO CONVENE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 

Committees of the Association of Bank 
Women are preparing for an unusually in- 
teresting annual meeting at San Francisco, 
September 30th to October 3d, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. The general com- 
mittee is headed by Mrs. Edward Dexter 
Knight, director of the women’s banking de- 
partment of the Bank of Italy of San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Nina Y. Carter of the People’s 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago is chair- 
man of the program committee; Miss Mary 
E. Stetson of the Chase National Bank of 
New York is chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee; and Miss N. Viola Musgrave, assis- 
tant cashier of the Bank of Italy, has charge 
of exhibits. 
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Boatmen’s National 


Bank 


OF SAINT LOUIS 


Founded in 1847 


Transacting a general trust busi- 


ness under fiduciary powers granted 
by the Federal Reserve Board 











CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF KENTUCKY AND 
LOUISVILLE TRUST 

Following the joint ownership plan recent- 
ly entered into between the National Bank 
of Kentucky of Louisville and the Louisville 
Trust Company, the consolidated financial 
statement shows combined resources of $85,- 
083,572; deposits $53,818,963 ; capital $5,750,- 
000, and surplus $4,670,434. The Louisville 
Trust Company, which was consolidated with 
the Louisville National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, reports resources of $25,995,000 and de- 
posits of $17,004,000, with capital of $1,750,- 
000 and surplus $1,559,262. John Stites is 
chairman of the board and Richard Bean, 
president. 





Francis B. Lothrop has been appointed 
assistant to the president of New England 
Trust Company of Boston, Mass. After grad- 
uating from Harvard in 1921 he spent a year 
at Oxford. For the past seven years he has 
been associated with Wellington-Sears & 
Company of Boston and New York. 

The Buffalo offices of the advertising firm 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, have 
been moved from the Jackson building to 
the new Rand building on Lafayette Square. 
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NOTABLE ENDORSEMENT OF LIFE INSURANCE AS ESTATE 
AND BUSINESS ASSET 


President William Murphey of the Citizens 
& Southern National Bank of Savannah, Ga., 
has rendered a commendable service to the 
cause of life insurance in its relation to the 
enhancement of estates and preservation of 
business values. He recently addressed a 
letter on the subject to William A. Wright, 
commissioner of insurance of the State of 
Georgia, which has been widely circulated 
and has brought appreciative responses. The 
letter reads as follows: 

“The position of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank in relation to life insurance 
is well established. Life insurance, we rec- 
ognize to be probably the most valuable com- 
ponent of the financial structure of every 
balanced estate, If the estate is not large 
or is still in its formative period, the pres- 
ence of life insurance in it is constant as- 
surance to its founder and its beneficiaries 
that its real value instead of depreciating 
upon his decease will appreciate through the 
maturing of the insurance policies. If the 
estate is extensive, either in amount or in 
its complications, life insurance is the con- 
stant guarantee to its founder and benefi- 
ciaries that no wastage or sacrifice will oc- 
cur through the disadvantageous sale of as- 
sets occasioned by the forced liquidation of 
obligations incurred during his lifetime or 
occasioned by death taxes. 

“The effect of insurance upon the pre- 
servation of the values of business interests 
in the event of the decease of business asso- 
ciates is unescapable. The growing experi- 
ence of our most forward-looking commercial 
institutions directs the attention of others 
in business to business life insurance as the 
most practical modern means for assuring 
the stability of commercial enterprises at the 
time of the decease of executives. 

“The Citizens & Southern National Bank 
takes every reasonable opportunity to pre- 
sent to its customers—the public—the ad- 
vantages of life insurance from personal as 
well as business standpoints. To the thought- 
ful, clear-minded underwriter whose first 
consideration is for the best interests of his 
clients, the trust department of the Citizens 
& Southern National Bank extends its serv- 
ices for the preservation of property values 
and family serenity through the coordinating 
of its trust facilities with his invaluable in- 
surance services. 

“This letter, unsolicited, is addressed to you 


as the expression of our realization of the 
estate-building value of life insurance and 
the estate-preserving value of corporate trust 
service.” 

The Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
which has offices in leading cities of Georgia, 
has been among the foremost banks and 
trust companies in the south in arousing pub- 
lic interest and in creating life insurance 
trusts as well as business insurance trusts. 


Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the board 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
was recently awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Laws by Kenyon College of Gambier, O., 
one of the old institutions of learning in the 
United States. 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
reports under date of June 29th total re- 
sources of $116,840,437 ; deposits $80,194,140; 
apital $6,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $13,828,910. 


The Plaza Trust Company of New York 


shows resources of $7,931,782. 


THE NEW BuRROUGHS TRUST MACHINE 


Recently completed equipment which forms the basis of a 
complete, simplified and uptodate system of trust account- 
ing devised by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 














The best New England traditions are ob- 
served in the architectural design of the 
stately new building recently opened by the 
New England Trust Company for its Back 
Bay Branch at 99 Newbury street. Although 
the company maintained a branch office in 
the Back Bay for a number of years, it has 
not had its own building and the new struc- 
ture meets expanding requirements admir- 
ably. Not only in its attractive design but 
also in interior equipment and especially the 
general aspect of the main banking room, 
the new branch office gives accent to the 
distinctive position which the New England 
Trust Company has always maintained 
among Boston financial institutions. 

The new Back Bay Building represents 
one more forward step in the constantly ex- 
panding policy of this bank—the oldest trust 
company in Boston. Fifty-eight years ago 
the bank, as the first of the trust companies 
in Boston, opened its offices with one room 
at 78 Devonshire street, moving later to 85 
Devonshire street. The steadily increasing 
business soon made expansion necessary and 
early in the twentieth century it moved to 
its present location at 1385 Devonshire street, 
where the continued demand for its services 
soon necessitated taking over the adjoining 
building at 24 Milk street and adding an- 
other story to its original building. The 
downtown office now occupies five floors at 
135 Devonshire street as well as three com- 


plete floors at the adjoining Milk street 
building. Since moving into its present build- 


ing in 1906, the trust funds it handles have 
increased by over $100,000,000. One of the 
most interesting features is that all this in- 
creased growth has come without consolida- 
tions. Another point of interest is that the 
original purpose of the bank—the care of 
trusts and property—remains today the pri- 
mary function of this bank. 

An unusual feature of the new branch 
building is that the main banking room and 
safe deposit vaults are at street level. Below 
the main vault is a storage vault. A con- 
ference room on the main floor and a com- 
mittee room on the mezzanine are available 
for meetings of boards of directors of busi- 
ness or charitable corporations. On the 
mezzanine there is also a large and com- 
fortably furnished room for ladies. The safe 
deposit vaults have the latest protective 
devices. Both in its exterior and interior 
the building reflects a warmth and beauty 
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New Building for the Back Bay Branch of the 
New England Trust Company of Boston 


of inviting character. The Newbury street 
facade is of Connecticut white granite, 
adapted to clean-cut mouldings and refine- 
ments of the stone-cutting art. 

The main banking room walls are of full 
height Slavonic oak with large panels. The 
floor’s slabs are of unfading Vermont slate 
with varying shades of green, black, and 
purple. At the easterly side of the main 
banking room is a cosy fireplace of warm 
Eschalion Fleuri marble with insets of Greek 
Green. The iron work—gates and tellers’ 
windows—are hand wrought by Korewlesky, 
from whose plant at Roxbury comes many 
of the world’s most famous steel and iron 
carving. The design of this work, as well 
as that of the bronze entrance doors, is 
worthy of careful study. The American Elm, 
symbolic of the New England Trust Com- 
pany, is used as a motif. George R. Wein 
is manager of the branch office; Howard M. 
Ladd, assistant manager; Gerard B. Ladd, 
manager Safe Deposit Department and Ellen 
L. Whitney, manager women’s department. — 

The New England Trust Company, in an- 
nouncing the opening of its new branch 
building is the first bank in the world to 
use the Smithsonian Process of watercolor 
reproduction for advertising purposes. Not 
only is it the first bank to employ this 
printing process but is among the first dozen 



















































































































































































































































































TRUST 


COMPANIES 


The Oldest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON- 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $75,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trast Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Three and One-Half Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 





firms to use it commercially. Barret Smith 
Company, Boston, advertising counsel, 
planned and prepared the announcement. 
The Smithsonian Process of watercolor repro- 
duction was developed and perfected in 1925 
and was first used in reproducing 400 water- 
eolor paintings of North American Wild 
Flowers by Mary Vaux Walcott for the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
These paintings in color and stock were 
faithful reproductions and satisfactorily met 
the exacting requirements of the country’s 
leading botanists. 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST APPOINTMENTS 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, Oscar H. Merz, formerly vice- 
president, was appointed vice-president in 
charge of credits. Roy F. Duke, formerly 
treasurer, was appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry Schneider, assistant vice- 
president, was appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


The Banco Di Napoli Trust Company is 
being organized in New York City and will 
be located at 526-529 Broadway. 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY OF 
KANSAS CITY 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., because of its large volume of 
resources and multitude of contacts, provides 
a fair index of how general business is pro- 
gressing in that section of the country. Judg- 
ing from the latest financial statement of the 
company, the situation in Kansas is one of 
sound prosperity. Resources show increase 
to total of $111,827,000 ; deposits, $100,312,000 ; 
capital, $6,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,960,527. W. S. MelLucas, well 
known in banking circles of the nation and 
former president of the Trust Company Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Association, 
is chairman of the board and James M. 
Kemper is president. Associated in the ex- 
ecutive management are the following com- 
mittee: A. Newman, executive vice-president ; 
Hal Y. Lemon, vice-president; Gerald Park- 
er, vice-president ; Townley Culbertson, vice- 
president; James E. Goodrich, vice-president 
and general counsel. 


Kings County Trust Company of Brooklyn 
reports resources of $36,484,379; deposits 
$29,505,000 ; capital $500,000; surplus $5,500,- 
000, and undivided profits of $601,429. 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE AGAIN HEADS U. S. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE COMMITTEE 

Evidently the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States finds that it cannot afford 
to do without the active services of John G. 
Lonsdale, president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, 
who has been reappointed chairman of the 
finance department of the national cham- 
ber of commerce. He has served in this 
capacity since 1925 and is also active in 
other divisions of the organization’s work, 
notably in the promotion of commercial avia- 
tion. 

Other bankers and business men serving 
with Mr. Lonsdale on the Finance Committee 
are vice-chairman, Felix M. McWhirter, 
president Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis; 
William J. Filbert, comptroller, United 
States Steel Corporation, New York; J. H 
Frost, president, Frost National Bank, San 
Antonio, Texas; W. F. Gephart, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank in St. Louis, St. 
Louis; George J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati; George W. 
Holmes, president, First National Bank, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Fred I. Kent, financier, New 
York; Thomas W. Lamont (ex officio), J. P. 
Morgan & Company, New York; Walter 
Lichtenstein, executive secretary, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; E. E. Lincoln, econo- 
mist, International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., New York; W. S. McLucas, chairman 
of board, Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Cambridge, Mass.; Oscar Wells, 
president, First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Rollin A. Wilbur, president, In- 
vestment Bankers Ass’n, The Herrick Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Theodore Wold, vice-presi- 
dent, Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis. 


NOTABLE RECORD BY COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL 

Launched for business last January the 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has shown a remarkable 
accumulation of nearly $100,000,000 resources 
and $76,000,000 in deposits within less than 
six months’ time. This showing establishes 





a record of growth for new institutions. 
Earnings have likewise been noteworthy. 


Since opening for business the sum of $886,- 
351 has been added to surplus from undivid- 
ed profits accounts. The affiliated Commer- 
cial National Corporation has paid-in capi- 
tal of $1,400,000 and book value of over $20 
per share with book value of the bank of 
$212.66 per share. 
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Capital and Surplus over $500,000 
EXPORT. ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS 


A recent conference of managing direc- 
tors of the Export Organization of General 
Motors served to direct attention to the far- 
reaching activities of this division. Presi- 
dent Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. pointed out that. 
in June, 1911 a company was organized in 
New York to export automobiles. A capital 
stock of $10,000 was agreed upon and a one 
room office on Park Avenue was rented. 
During the first year of its existence the 
company did a total business of $121,897. 
Today this same company has become the 
General Motors Export Division, and in 1928 
the net wholesale value of its products was 
over $250,000,000. It is now doing a busi- 
ness of $1,000,000 a day. There are 20,000 
employees and 24 operations overseas doing 
business in 100 countries through 9,000 deal- 
ers. During 1928 more than 280,000 General 
Motors cars were sold overseas which ex- 
ceeded the entire number of cars sold by 
General Motors in 1921. 

General Motors announces that it has ac- 
quired the Allison Engineering Company of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, in its entirety. The 
Allison Engineering Company has recently 
been giving considerable attention to the 
development of aviation engines, including 
those of the Diesel type. ‘ 


FINANCIAL GROUP OF SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES 


The Financial Group of the National Spe- 
cial Libraries Association has elected the 
following officers: chairman—Miss Gudrun 
Moe, librarian, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City; vice-chairman—Miss Laura Gage, 
librarian, Central Trust Company, Chicago; 
secretary—Miss Margaret Cochrane, libra- 
rian, Chase National Bank, New York City. 
Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 
has been elected a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association. 
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RATIFICATION OF MERGER OF EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
AND SEABOARD NATIONAL OF NEW YORK 


Formalities in connection with the pro- 
posed merger of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany and the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York have been completed and the ac- 
tual consolidation is scheduled to take place 
on or about September 16th. Stockholders 
of both institutions met on July 18th and 
approved the terms of merger which pro- 
vides the combined institution, which re- 
tains the title and charter of the Equitable 
Trust Company, with capital of $46,500,000. 
Holders of the present Equitable shares will 
have the same number of shares of the 
merged bank and holders of Seaboard shares 
receive one-half share of the merged insti 
tution for each Seaboard share held and 
prior to actual merger there will be a spe- 
cial dividend of $5 per share to Seaboard 
stockholders. 

Resources of both institutions indicate 
combined resources of over $850,000,000 and 
deposits of about $675,000,000. The June 
29th statement of the Equitable shows re- 
sources of $589,980,000 and deposits of $460,- 
588,000. Arthur W. Loasby, president of the 
Equitable, will be chairman of the board and 
Chellis A. Austin, president of the Seaboard, 
will continue in that office for the merged 
bank. Assets of the Seaboard National Cor- 
poration will be transferred to the merged 
bank. After the consolidation it is proposed 
to reduce the par value of the shares of stock 
with adjustment of capital structure and is- 
sue of rights to all stockholders. The pres- 
ent main office of the Seaboard will be trans- 
ferred to the new home of the Equitable at 
11 Broad street. Announcement is also made 


that there is no foundation to current ru- 
mors that the combined Equitable and Sea- 
board contemplate merger with another large 
bank. 

Prior to the merger a number of changes 
and elections in official personnel have been 
announced by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany and by the Seaboard National. William 
A. B. Ditto, F. Rogers Parkin and Cornelius 
J. Murray have been promoted from assis- 
tant vice-presidents to vice-presidents of the 
Seaboard Bank. W. T. Decker has been ap- 
pointed an assistant trust officer. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces the addition to its insurance 
trust department of W. E. Roberts. Like 
Mr. MeMahon, officer in charge of the Equit- 
able’s Insurance Trust Department, Mr. 
Roberts is a specialist in modern branches 
of both life insurance and trust company de- 
velopment. He was recently connected with 
the trust department of the former National 
Bank of Commerce where he assisted in mak- 
ing a life insurance trust service available 
to metropolitan underwriters. 

In his new position Mr. Roberts will serve, 
in effect, as liaison officer between the Equit- 
able’s insurance trust department and the 
life underwriting profession in promoting 
further appreciation of the insurance trust 
idea. The major portion of his time will be 
devoted to those underwriters holding the 
Equitable Agreement for Service in explain- 
ing the company’s new developments for ac- 
tive service and interpreting the use of cur- 
rent plans for assisting the underwriter to 
increased sales. Individual members of the 


NEWLY ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS AND ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT AT THE EQUITABLE TRUST Co. 


JOHN J. GRAEBER, JR. 
Vice-president 


Haroitp A. RIcH 
Vice-president 


JOHN Y. ROBBINS 
Vice-president 


GEORGE M. STOLL 
Asst. Vice-president 















department’s staff of field representatives 
will continue to be assigned to assist the un- 
derwriter close specific cases. 

Mr. Roberts is a native New Yorker. Fol- 
lowing a course in civil engineering at New 
York University, his early career included 
making surveys for railroads, mining in Mex- 
ico, and forestry in this country as manager, 
and manager and vice-president, successively, 
of two leading forestry companies. He then 
made a connection with Harris, Forbes & 
Company and spent five years actively in 
sales, covering banks and institutions in east- 
ern New York. This latter position was in- 
terrupted by the war in which he saw active 
service as Captain in Heavy Artillery. 

John A, Stevenson has been elected to 
membership in the underwriters’ advisory 
council of the Equitable Trust Company. Mr. 
Stevenson, now general agent for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in both 
Philadelphia and New York, was formerly a 
vice-president of the Equitable Life. 

John Y. Robbins, who entered the employ 
of the Equitable Trust Company twenty-five 
years ago as an office boy, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the company’s 
demestie branch department. John J. Grae- 
ber, Jr., and Harold A. Rich have been ap- 
pointed vice-presidents and George M. Stoll 
was made an assistant vice-president. 

The Equitable Trust Company has received 
authorization from the State Banking De- 
partment to open a branch office at the 
northwest corner of Fifth avenue and Four- 
teenth street. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR FIRST. WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 

S. B. Way and R. B. Brown were recently 
elected directors of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee. S. B. Way is 
president of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company, and also of the Wis- 
consin Gas & Electric Company, the Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan Power Company and the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Company. Mr. Brown 
is president of the American Light & Trac- 
tion Company, the hundred million dollar 
holding company which numbers among its 
subsidiaries important public service compa- 
nies. He is also president of the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company. The two new directors 
will also serve on the boards of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Company and the First Wis- 
consin Company. 





Dale Graham, assistant vice-president of 
the National Park Bank of New York, has 
been appointed a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 





A® MAIL and air passen- 

ger service, faster train 
service, improved transit 
service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great 
movement of population 
here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western 
States—all these have made 
Southern California closer, 
more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the 
United States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 
OF LoS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the 
southern part of California, 
with a Branch system in prin- 
cipal cities from Fresno and 
San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT service with 
speeded-up communications over 
the bank’s system. 


The logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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SAMUEL HAAS MILLER 


One of the most sterling and engaging per- 
sonalities among the veteran members of the 
banking fraternity in Wall Street, passed on 
to the great beyond with the recent death of 
Samuel H. Miller, senior vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York. Had 
he lived another week he would have com- 
pleted forty continuous years of service with 
the Chase National. His associates and all 
who were privileged to enjoy his confidence, 
will cherish in memory his ever friendly 
disposition, an imperturbability which was 
proof against all excitements or displays of 
temper, whether in business or social rela- 
tions. His death came a: a shock because 
he appeared in the prime >of life with un- 
failing buoyancy of spirit, and seemed des- 
tined to remain a fixture at the Chase for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Miller was born in Herndon, Pa., Au- 
gust 7, 1870, and spent practically his entire 
banking career with the Chase National 
where he had been cashier for many years 
and later becoming senior vice-president. His 
charitable inclinations were of the kind 
which express themselves in quiet but practi- 
cal performance of good deeds and helpful- 
ness. He was associated with a number of 
other important organizations as follows: 
President of the First National Bank of 
Bound Brook, N. J., and a director of the 
Chase Securities Company, Rubberoid Com- 
pany, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion, the United States Guaranty Company, 
Guaranty Company of North America, Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corporation and Wallace 
Tiernan Company. 


The honorary pallbearers at the funeral 
in Bound Brook, N. J., were: Albert H. Wig- 
gin, Charles M. Schwab, Henry W. Cannon, 
Newcomb Carlton, Thomas N. McCarter, 
W. C. Heppenheimer, Carl J. Schmidlapp, 
Reeve Schley, Walter Herrick, Morton V. 
Brokaw, W. H. Whiting, Leon Johnson, 
Frank Rowe, George E. Schoeppf,’ Frank 
Hemingway, Henry Herbert, Gaius Hoffman, 
David Hastings, George Vail Lamont, George 
O. Smalley and G. B. Stryker. 

The active bearers were A. C. Andrews, 
W. E. Purdy, James T. Lee, Irving S. Whit- 
ing, Wallace R. Richardson and Loren N. 
Wood. 


F, William Ziegler, controller and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Bank of New York & 
Trust Company, recently met his death by 
accidental drowning while bathing at Ocean- 
beach, Fire Island. 


OLIVER AMES 


The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
has lost, through death, one of the most 
valued members of its board of directors. Ol- 
iver Ames, who died on June 17, served the 
Old Colony Trust Company as a director for 
thirty-five years since 1893, taking the place 
of his father on the board who had been a 
director since the organization of the trust 
company. Mr. Ames was descendant of an 
Old Massachusetts family and after finishing 
his education entered the Ames Shovel & 
Tool Company which was the foundation of 
the family fortune. He was prominent in 
railroad financing and was active as a dli- 
rector in the development of General Elec- 
tric interests, besides serving as a director 
in numerous other important corporations. 


CHARLES D. HAJEK 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
mourns the death of one of the most popular 
members of its official famiy. Charles D. 
Hajek, assistant vice-president and manager 
of the Kinsman-140th office, passed away 
June 28th after a brief illness. He was at 
the height of a successful banking career and 
had been with the Union Trust Company 
for twenty-two years, starting at the old 
Broadway office. His pleasing personality 
and excellent qualities brought him ready 
recognition. When the Kinsman-140th office 
was opened in 1923 he was made assistant 
vice-president and his successful manage- 
ment of that office marked him for greater 
responsibilities. 


The management of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Company of New 
York mourns the death of Col. Harry R. 
Moody, one of the assistant vice-presidents 
of the bank. 


WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Resources of $18,838,395 are shown in the 
June 29th financial statement of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., including cash and reserve $2,794,- 
000; U. S. and other bonds $2,825,000; loans 
on collateral and real estate $11,050,000. De- 
posits amount to $15,371,000. Capital is 
$1,000,000; surplus $2,200,000 and undivided 
profits $252,507. 


The trust department of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo recently received ap- 
pointment as executor of the American estate 
of an Australian decedent. 








AIRPLANE SERVICE EXPEDITES INCOR- 
PORATION PROCEDURE 


The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York has established a service de luxe for 
business or financial interests which require 
speedy consummation of legal and technical 
formalities in connection with the organiza- 
tion of new incorporations. The new service 
via airplane was suggested by the successful 
manner in which the Corporation Trust Com- 
pany carried out the necessary filing and re- 
cording of papers in Delaware in connection 
with the recent incorporation of the Curtiss 
Airports Corporation. 

The speed with which incorporation re- 
quirements can be legally attended to is in- 
dicated by manner in which the Corporation 
Trust Company carried out the necessary for- 
malities for the Curtiss Airports Corporation. 
A group of men in a Wall street office re- 
cently agreed upon forming a nationwide air- 
port corporation. The Corporation Trust 
Company enlisted the cooperation of the Cur- 
tiss Flying Service, Inec., and half an hour 
after the agreement, a plane was speeding 
from the new Curtiss Field at Valley Stream 
for Wilmington, Del., bearing the papers 
of incorporation. A full day was saved in 
attending to the legalities and following this 
transaction the Corporation Trust Company 
at once completed arrangements with the 
Curtiss Company which provides similar fast 
airplane service for its clients for either 
Delaware or New York incorporation. 


QUEST FOR LONGEST BANK CORRIDOR 

With the construction of massive homes 
for banks and trust companies there appears 
considerable speculation as to which insti- 
tution has the largest idea of operating space 
and especially the longest corridor, meas- 
ured in a straight line and not counting 
“L’s.” Trust COMPANIES has received in- 
quiries on the subject and invites banks and 
trust companies to send in exact measure- 
ments of straight line corridors as well as 
total floor space occupied by main banking 
rooms. The first entry in the field is the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, which occupies a block- 
long building at Eighth, Locust and St. 
Charles streets, with a main corridor meas- 
uring 244 feet. 

Who will be the next entry? 


Charles C. Fenno, president of the City 
Club of White Plains, has been elected a vice- 
president of the County Trust Company of 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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SO MANY BANKS ARE MEET- 
ING THEIR CLIENTS WISHES 
IN THIS MATTER OF CHECKS 








It is only natural that business 
men like to use checks of good 
appearance . .. like to have 
their checks convey a proper indication of 
the standing of their bank, which in turn 
reflects their own standing . . . like to have 
their checks suggest dignity, progressiveness, 
stability. 

We know that many banks are meeting 
the wishes of their clients in this matter of 
distinctive checks, because the majority of 
banks in the largest cities of the country, as 
well as hundreds of the better class banks in 
other cities, are using La Monte Safety Paper. 

We’ve prepared a little booklet, 17-G, 
which we want you to send for. It’s free... 
and you should have it, because it shows how 
other banks have used La Monte National 
Safety Paper to achieve distinctive checks. 

It’s easy to have individual, prestize-build- 
ing checks by using National Safety Paper. 
The wavy lines insure La Monte quality and 


distinctiveness. George La Monte and Son, 
61 Broadway, New York. 
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HERE'S HOW->-- 


—Build small unprofitable savings into profitable 
accounts 

—Revive dormant savings accounts 

—Establish a Real Estate Loan Department 

—Advertise for large construction loans 

—Advertise for small housing loans 

—Solicit correspondent bank accounts 

—Sell commercial banking to business men 

—Sell the checking account asa financial service 

—Inaugurate and announce the service charge on 
checking accounts 

—Meet trust objections in selling 

—Fit trust advertising into a general campaign 

—Analyze the trust department 

—Prepare institutional copy for investment houses 

—Develop sales promotion for investment houses 

—Coordinate sales, buying, advertising and sales 
promotion for investment houses 


TO FIND OUT—ATTEND THE 
Fourteenth Annual Convention 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HOTEL BILTMORE 


OCTOBER 30 
TO 


NOVEMBER 2 
ATLANTA + GEORGIA 


LE ae mre 









KOMMERS HEADS NEW BANK IN 
SPOKANE 
The First National Trust & Savings Bank 
has been organized and recently opened for 
business at Spokane, Wash., representing a 
fusion of the interests associated with the 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany with the Fidelity National Bank. The 
new bank will take over the business of the 
Fidelity National Bank and will have capi- 
tal of $500,000, with resources in excess of 
$5,000,000. W. J. Kommers of the Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Company has 
been made president of the new bank and 
A. W. Lindsay is chairman of the board. 
Joseph Baily continues in his present duties 
as executive vice-president, and J. G. Roteh- 
ford, second vice-president; F. J. Robinson 
is cashier, and E, K. Barnes and Fred D. 
Graff, assistant cashiers. 





W. J. KOMMERS 


Who has been elected President of the new First National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Spokane, Wash. 





AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

Total resources of $38,768,417 are shown 
by the American Security & Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., including cash and due 
from banks of $6,048,553; U. S. Government 
and other securities, $9,649,000; loans and 
discounts, $20,768,000. Deposits amount to 
$30,831,000. Capital is $3,400,000; surplus 
$3,400,000, and undivided profits $524,279. 
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THE GREAT VAULTS OF THE 
Foreman National Bank 
Chicago 
WERE BUILT AND INSTALLED BY 

y The 
~ fig Mosler Safe Co. 
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Graham,Anderson, 
Probst & White, 
Architects,Chicago 


E. A. Strauss & 
Son, Engineers, 
hicago 











The vaults of the 
Foreman National Bank 
—among the largest in the world— 


measure approximately 143 feet 
wide, 40 feet deep. 


Combined weight of the four 24-inch 

doors and other vault equipment is 

around one and one-half million 
pounds. 


The ultimate capacity of the safe de- 
posit vault is 35,000 to 40,000 boxes. 







Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 





THE MOSLER SAFECO. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and 
Safes in the World 























FACTORIES: ITAMILTON, OHIO 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND ‘SAN FRANCISCO —— SEATTLE 
TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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CONVENIENT -- 


of Capital and Surplus. 


worry, no red tape. 


56 Nassau St., New York 


BI 
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CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
advises of the following appointments in cor- 
porate fiduciary capacities: registrar for 
common stock and option warrants of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation ; reg- 
istrar in New York for the common stock 
of the St. Louis Aviation Corporation; regis- 
trar for the $2 cumulative participating pre- 
ferred stock and common stock of the Viking 
Oil Corporation; registrar for stock of the 
Vick Financial Corporation; co-transfer 
agent for the stock of the Taylor Milling 
Corporation; co-agent with First Security 
Bank, Boise, Ida., for the payment of the 
Boise Independent School Dist. No. 1 bond 
coupons; co-agent with First Minneapolis 
Trust Company of Minneapolis, for payment 
of Guaranteed Mortgage Company first 
mortgage collateral trust 6 per cent Se- 
ries H bond coupons; co-agent with 
Anglo-California Trust Company, San 
Francisco, for payment of Sunset Pacific 
Oil Company first mortgage and collateral 
6% per cent bond coupons; co-agent with 
Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh, for pay- 
ment of Koppers Gas & Coke Company sink- 


Sold in any amount—odd or even—from $100 up. Odd balances 
can be immediately and profitably invested. 

The yield is good—5% or 514% net from date of payment. 
Interest checks are mailed every six months. 


Write for booklet T.M.C. giving full details 


J AWYERS MORTGAGE (0. 


R. M. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 86 Years of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 
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IS | Buy Guaranteed Safety | 


More Than 
“Legal For Trustees” 
SAFE - 


Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates, issued by the Lawyers Mortgage Company, 
are particularly suitable for trust funds, because: 


1. Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by $21,000,000 


| 


GUARANTEED 


No bother, no 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 


FB ASSESSES SSS SSS SSS 





ing fund 5% per cent bond coupons; co-agent 
with Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh, for 
payment of Pittsburgh Coal Company 6 per 
cent debenture bond coupons; co-agent with 
Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, for 
payment of Houston Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion first mortgage collateral bond coupons. 


MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS-PEOPLES 
TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


Total resources of $149,364,737 are shown 
in the June 29th statement of the Manufac- 
turers and Traders-Peoples Trust Company 
of Buffalo, including cash on hand and in 
banks $20,949,000; U. S. bonds and other se- 
curities $20,877,000 ; loans and discounts $97,- 
624,000. Deposits amount to $127,898,288; 
capital is $5,000,000; surplus $10,000,000, and 
undivided profits $3,564,875. 


The Buffalo Trust branch of Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo will open for business 
in the new Rand Building on September 34d. 


Plans have been consummated for merger 
of the Mutual Trust Company with the In- 
ternational Germanic Trust Company of New 
York. Fred E. Hasler was recently elected 
president of the International Germanic. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY MAINTAIN 
RECORD PACE 


The record-breaking pace of American in- 
dustry and trade has been maintained to the 
close of the first half year. New high pro- 
duction records for a host of major industries 
are indicated by the final and preliminary 
statistics now available covering the first 
six months. To date the year 1929 has ap- 
parently surpassed the corresponding period 
of any previous year in the output of pig 
iron and steel, automobiles and trucks, air- 
planes, motor boats, tires, crude petroleum 
and gasoline, farm implements, machine 
tools, electrical apparatus, copper, plate 
glass, sulphuric acid, silk and rayon, cotton 
goods, clothing, as well as numerous other 
less important products. 


Banking and credit conditions have im- 
proved in the past two months as a result 
of less active security trading, combined with 
importations of $60,000,000 in gold, all of 
which served to ease the tone of the money 
market. Such firmness in call money as oc- 
curred the last week of June and first of 
July is purely seasonal, being caused by 
Fourth of July currency demands, shifting 
of balances, calling of loans, ete., incident to 
disbursements of interest and dividends and 
redemption of bonds, to which the additional 
factor was added this year of subscription to 
several large stock issues. 

Numerous other general factors in the 
business situation contribute to confidence for 
the remaining months of 1929. The marked 
recovery of agricultural prices from the ex- 
treme low points and the prospects for good 
crops, now indicate that decrease in farm 
purchasing power will be nowhere near so se- 
rious as was feared a short while ago. An 
easier tone in the money market is attributed 
to the quieting down of activity in the se- 
curity market. (From current review issued 
by the National City Bank.) 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY: NAMED 
TRUSTEE IN WILBUR WILL 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is named as trustee in the will of James B. 
Wilbur leaving an estate of several millions 
and creating a trust fund the principal of 
which reverts to University of Vermont upou 
death of income beneficiaries and subject 
to certain conditions to be observed by the 
governing body of the university. Mr. Wil- 
bur was a Chicago banker and a summer 
resident in Vermont. By the terms of his 
will the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, as trustee, is instructed to pay sev- 
eral life incomes from the principal held in 
trust. The principal goes to the University 
of Vermont upon the death of beneficiaries 
providing that the University meets several 
conditions, one of which is that of limiting 
the number of students to 1,000 in any one 
year. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY REGISTERS 
LARGE TOTALS 


An increase of $44,000,000 in deposits since 
last March is indicated in the June 29th 
financial statement of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York, bringing total to $540,- 
868,788. Resources aggregate $742,932,095, 
and emphasize the traditional high degree 
of liquidity maintained by this trust com- 
pany. Capital is $50,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $81,396,734. 

Rapid progress is being made in clearing 
away the structures at the southeast corner 
of Wall and Broadway which will be the 
site for the imposing new head office build- 
ing designed for the Irving Trust Company. 


Charles Cason, vice-president of the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company of New York 
City, has resigned to become a partner in 
the firm of Charles V. Bob & Company, pri- 


vate bankers. Mr. Cason will continue his 
connection with the Chemical as a member 
of the board of the bank’s Columbus Circle 
office. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


1O LEDS, Of fo 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EpWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
Ami F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Joun LaAnpGrafF, Assistant Secretary 


RoBErRT C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusruter, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





NUMEROUS NEW TRUST COMPANIES ORGANIZING IN NEW 
YORK 


It is noteworthy that the big merger move- 
ment in New York has had the effect of en- 
couraging the organization of new trust 
companies. At no time in the banking his- 
tory of the city have so many applications 
been filled at Albany for the organization of 
new trust companies in New York with other 
groups in process of formation. In view of 
the criticisms of laxity aimed at the New 
York State Banking Department as a result 
of the City Trust and Clarke Brothers fail- 
ures, it is interesting to follow the policy of 
the department in the matter of granting 
new charters. 

Some of these new trust company enter- 
prises have excellent backing and enter the 
field under responsible auspices. Among 
these is the new J. Henry Schroeder Trust 
Company, sponsored by the J. Henry Schroe- 
der Banking Corporation. The board of di- 
rectors embraces names well known in local 
banking circles and in England. Baron 
Bruno Schroeder will be chairman of the 
board and Prentiss N. Gray, president. 

The new Hibernia Trust Company, which 
opened recently at 57 William street, also 
has a strong directorate and capable official 
force. Philip De Ronde is president and 
Eugene Kinkead, chairman of executive com- 
mittee. The capital is $3,000,000 and _ sur- 
plus $2,000,000. 

New trust companies in course of forma- 
tion or which have filed application for 
charters are as follows: Metropolis Trust 
Company, with capital of $1,500,000, to be 
located at Broadway and West 36th street; 
toosevelt Trust Company, to be located at 
Seventh avenue near 52d street; Consoli- 
dated Trust Company to be located at 340 
Madison avenue; Underwriters Trust Com- 
pany to locate at John near Cliff street. 
Organization certificate has also been filed 


for the Harbor State Bank to locate in Bible 
House at 4th avenue and 9th street. The 
following national banks are in process of 
organization: the National Exchange Bank 
and Trust Company, capital $1,000,000 and 
surplus $1,000,000, to locate in Brooklyn; 
Ninth Avenue National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, capital $500,000 to locate in Ninth ave- 
nue; Broadway National Bank & Trust 
Company, capital $2,000,000 and _ surplus 
$1,000,000 to locate at Fifth avenue and 29th 
street and the Brighton National Bank with 
capital of $500,000. 


BANK CHARTER APPLICATION 
PROCEDURE 

The Superintendent of Banks of the State 
of New York has authorized the following 
statement regarding the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by applicants for charters for new 
institutions and branch authorizations: 

“In future, no applications for charters for 
new institutions to be organized under the 
provisions of any article of the Banking Law 
will be given consideration until the formal 
papers required by statute have been actually 
filed. 

“All branch applications will be treated 
as formal and will, in accordance with the 
provisions of Subdivision 9 of Section 82 of 
the Banking Law, appear upon the weekly 
bulletin issued by the department upon the 
Friday immediately succeeding the date 
upon which such applications are filed.” 


The Irving Trust Company of New York is 
named as executor and trustee in the will 
of the late Frank G. Burke, who was presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Soap Company and 
left an estate estimated between $1,500,000 
and $2,000,000. 
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SALMON P. CHASE ° Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 


Permanent Trust Service 


Always on duty 


That National Banks have 
complete trust powers is 
not generally understood. 
The Federal Reserve Act 
(as amended in 1918) enables 
National Banks to exercise 
full fiduciary powers. 
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} Through our Trust Depart- 


ment, we serve individuals as 
trustee, executor, administra- 
tor, guardian. We serve cor- 
porations as registrar and 
transfer agent of stocks and 
as trustee for bond issues. 


Large capital resources and a perpetual charter 


make for stability and permanence. 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E President 


. WHITE 
U Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. one Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN S. SHEPARD Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN J. DANIELS 


Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 

Auditor 


BURT W. GREENWOOD 
FREDERICK A. MINOR 
Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 





CAPITAL INCREASE FOR FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY AND FITRUST 
CORPORATION 
At a meeting of the directors of Fidelity 
Trust Company held recently, a plan was 
recommended for stockholders’ ratification to 
increase the capital funds of the trust com- 
pany and its securities affiliate Fitrust Cor- 
poration in the amount of $4,000,000. Pres- 
ent Fidelity Trust Company stock of $50 par 
value will be reduced to $20, making 200,000 
shares outstanding. Stockholders will then 
be offered the right to subscribe to 100,000 
new shares, par value $20 of the trust com- 
pany stock at $40 per share. This subscrip- 
tion price includes identical ownership in 
100,000 new shares of Fitrust Corporation. 

The capital of the Fidelity Trust Company 
will be increased from $4,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 and the additional $2,000,000 in new 
money will be divided, $1,500,000 to surplus, 
$100,000 to undivided profits and $400,000 to 
the newly organized Fitrust Corporation. 
James G. Blaine, president of Fidelity Trust 
Company, stated that the present dividend 
rate of 10 per cent is likely to be continued 
on the new stock. 

David G. Wakeman of Crum & Forster 
has been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Fitrust Corporation and also 
a member of its executive committee. 


Stewart C. Pratt, since 1925 assistant to 
the president of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company, New York City, has been elected 
a vice president of the City Farmers Bank 
& Trust Company. 

The Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., has reduced par 
value of capital stock from $100 to $20 per 
share. 

The South Shore Trust Company is being 
organized at Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
New York, with capital of $200,000 and sur- 
plus of $150,000. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 

As the largest trust company and bank in 
New York State outside of New York City, 
the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo is 
steadily entrenching its position. The latest 
financial statement shows total resources of 
$268,383,206; deposits $220,844,202; capital 
$10,000,000; surplus $10,000,000; undivided 
profits $10,036,181 after payment of June 
dividend of $600,000, and reserves of $1,960,- 
000. The representative of the company in 
New York City is vice-president William A. 
Strong. 

An important development fostered by in- 
terests associated with the Marine Trust 
Company is the Marine Union Investors, Inc., 
which aims to bring into one investment 
group the successful banks and trust com- 
panies throughout western New York. With 
the latest addition of the Bank of East 
Aurora, the Marine Union Investors, Inc., 
enlists the following affiliation, representing 
combined resources of over $406,000,000 : 

The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo; 
Union Trust Company of Rochester; Na- 
tional Bank of Niagara & Trust Company 
of Niagara Falls; Niagara County National 
Bank & Trust Company of Lockport; First 
Trust Company of Tonawanda; Peoples 
Trust Company of Binghamton; First Na- 
tional Bank of Olean; State Trust Company 
of North Tonawanda; Workers Trust Com- 
pany of Johnson City, and the Union Trust 
Company of Jamestown. 

Waddill Catchings of Goldman Sachs, New 
York City, and president of Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corporation, was recently elected a 
director of the Marine Union Investors. 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation’s 
new brochure, “Trustworthy for Trust 
Funds,” outlines the desirability of guaran- 
teed first mortgage certificates for trust fund 
investments. Copies are free. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
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Condensed Statement, June 29, 1929 











RESOURCES | 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from Banks 
ESSE ee a Ee ee ae ee ee ey ee $253,834,141.63 iI 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates..................... 124,157,315.00 
NNR IIR 55 5.6 a.t clos aera ole! 6a paue'eie. 59 S esa ee Bale syerse Hare 24,120,465.13 
, NIRS to) ga on cas bia oe apie Sai pao eb re wal 31,978,017.26 iI 
; eee ee 976,334,538.09 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages..........................0.. 404,039.99 | 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...................... 6,299,154.41 
. Credits Granted on Acceptances.......................0.0000- 110,542,967.14 
é NN Paar Fare I AG cu oils“ va aisha’ 6 be wise: bi <sv'o ak Shade @rwisesialar 13,627,237.75 | 
y Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable............... Pee 14,713,083.93 
1 (a 
$1,556,010,960.33 
S LIABILITIES 
i- SS TERA OE. AEP rT RRR ee eter A eT eee $70,000,000.00 
Vv eM Sera ions, Ach Shailesh alae ig uBio Ee ROE 90,000,000.00 
“i en. a a re 26,418,067.72 
st —_—————. $186,418,067.72 
” OEE LE TEE COLE PT eT ee ee 375,840.00 
“ss I  ecyayra incon <kod san GSI AGUAS SWAT Blu rede a aR 84,000,000.00 
as Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc....................... 18,627,319.18 
a Agreements to Repurchase United States Securities Sold...... 1,296,188.20 
WARM a8 cg veal Uh clita Vix aaa gv cg hatte eneaaie Bawa. etoieMone 110,542,967.14 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills........ 112,841,314.99 
UMM PHD cs Herc k sRicgiiy ce ea ecizio Sienna erble oe $981,193,799.47 
n’s Ue a er rr 60,715,463.63 
ast 1,041,909,263.10 
an- Pei thins ety Pet 
anil _ $1,556,010,960.33 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $65,000,000 
Total Resources over $675,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


62 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens 





SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF LAWYERS 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Adherence to conservative methods in han- 
dling real estate loans and issuing guaran- 
teed mortgages, command a reward far more 
tangible and enduring than the spectacular 
methods employed by some of the enterprises 
in this field. The Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany of New York has operated for thirty- 
six years without loss to a single investor 
and the record justifies the assurance of the 
management “‘that there never shall be any 
loss.” Since organization the company has 
guaranteed $1,164,700,968 of mortgages, of 
which $771,529,694 have been paid in full. 

The semi-annual report of the company 
for the first half of this year shows one of 
the most gratifying exhibits of business and 
earnings in its history. Sales of guaranteed 
mortgages, including extensions during the 
first six months of 1929, were $58,249,841 
and the net gain is outstanding guaranteed 
mortgages of $20,292,797, being the largest of 
any similar period. Gross earnings for the 


six months were $2,116,209, and after ex- 
penses of $811,988 leaving net profits of 


$1,304,221. The assets are $22,343,170; capi- 
tal $12,000,000, surplus $9,000,000, and un- 
divided profits $268,505. 

The guaranteed mortgages issued by this 
company command exceptional patronage as 
ideal investments for trust and savings 
funds. The customers include 4,242 trustees 
who hold $62,568,154 of the guaranteed mort- 
gages; fifty trust companies with $33,367,378 ; 
fifty-eight savings banks with $57.233,.759;: 
782 charitable institutions holding $43,626,- 
690 ; forty-one insurance companies with $29,- 
281,935, and 17,552 individuals with $167,- 
093,358. 


The First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Freeport, N. Y., has increased capital from 
$100,000 to $250,000. 


Transfer Ageni of the State of New York Since 1818. 





Member of the Federal Reserve System. 





THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 

Banking resources of $85,156,802 are shown 
in the July 1st financial statement of the 
United States Trust Company of New York, 
which pursues its calm and _ well-defined 
course, unperturbed by the prevailing mania 
for mergers. It was the charter obtained by 
this company in 1853 which provided a basis 
not only for all special charters of the kind 
granted subsequently, but also for the gener- 
al law for the incorporation of trust com- 
panies in New York. 

During its career of more than 
years the United States Trust Company has 


seventy 


administered and settled many millions of 
trust and estate funds, putting into daily 


practice the finest concepts of corporate fidu- 
ciary service. The capital stock of this com- 
pany commands a market value next to the 
highest of any bank or trust company in New 
York and is exceeded only by the First Na- 
tional Bank. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus 
fund $20,000,000, and undivided _ profits 
$3,906,462. 

George F. Baker, Jr., vice-chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank, was re- 
cently elected a trustee of the United States 
Trust Company. 


DEPOSIT. GAIN BY BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 

One of the largest deposit gains reported 
by New York trust companies during the sec- 
ond quarter of the current year, is credited 
to the Bankers Trust Company. The June 
29th statement shows increase of over $41,- 
000,000 since the March 22d return, making 
total deposits of $541,895,000. Resources 
amount to within a few hundred thousands 
of $700,000,000, one of the high points in the 
history of the company. Capital is $25,000,- 
000; surplus $50,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its $29,638,531, the latter representing in- 
crease of over $2,000,000 since last March. 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Furton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 








Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,500,000.00 Undivided Profits $600,000.00 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E TOBIAS. Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Audstor 





BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY AN- 
NOUNCES ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

A valuable extension in the services and 
organization of the Brooklyn Trust Company 
is the inauguration of a foreign department 
which will have world-wide connections and 
provide direct facilities with foreign banks 
from Brooklyn without the delay of trans- 
ferring papers through Manhattan offices. 
The new department will be in charge of 
Cc. A. Hergrueter, Jr., formerly manager of 
the foreign department of the Nassau Na- 
tional Bank which was recently absorbed by 
the Bank of America. Mr. Hergrueter brings 
to the new department of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company an invaluable experience. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company will be the 
only bank with main offices in Brooklyn to 
have a foreign department, the Nassau havy- 
ing enjoyed this distinction prior to the mer- 
ger. Correspondent relationships will be 
formed with leading banks in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries as well as Japan, China and other na- 
tions and territories in the Far East. 

Services of the department will include 
creation of acceptance credits for import 
and export shipments, transfer of funds to 
foreign countries by mail or cable, issuance 
of letters of credit and travelers’ checks and 
purchase and sale of foreign exchange, With 
its capital and surplus of $30,000,000, the 
Brooklyn Trust Company, under the law and 
charter powers, will be authorized to accept 
bills up to this amount. 

The June 29th financial statement of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company shows total re 
sources of $148,697,302; deposits $109,250,- 
401; capital $8,000,000; surplus $18,000,000, 
and undivided profits $4,747,481. 

Col. Jackson A. Dykman, son of former 
Judge William N. Dykman was _ recently 
elected a member of the board. 









CALVERT BREWER ELECTED VICE- 
PRESIDENT CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
Calvert Brewer, vice-president of the 

United States Mortgage & Trust Company of 

New York, which was recently merged with 

the Chemical National Bank, will resign as 

of August 1st to accept the office of vice- 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank & 

Trust Company of New York, in charge of 

trust department operations. 

Mr. Brewer began his connection with the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
immediately after his graduation from Har- 
vard University, beginning as office boy and 
filling various positions until he was elected 
vice-president in 1909 in charge of trusts and 
transfer department. He brings to his new 
post at the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 
Company a wide and matured experience in 
trust work. 





CALVERT 
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WILLS 


By GILBERT THOMAS STEPHENSON, Author of “LIVING TRUSTS” 


This is a non-technical book written in a 
popular style, dealing with the substance, as 
distinguished from the-form, of wills. 

It is intended to suggest to laymen, lawyers, 
and trust officers the practical steps testators 
should take and the practical points they should 
cover in the preparation of wills. 

ae point of view is that of the testator him- 
self. 

To gain the proper perspective, the author 
has assembled 600 questions that have actually 
been asked representatives of trust companies 


in the course of conversations concerning wills, 
trusts, executors, and trustees. 

He has analyzed 436 probated wills from 46 
American states and from England, Canada, and 
South Africa in order to learn what points testa- 
tors in the English-speaking world cover in their 
wills and how they cover them. 

In addition, the author is an active trust 
officer and a graduate of the Harvard Law School. 


The book is written in simple, non-technical 
language. 





TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 








ive beheny ep eurewakees 1928 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me copy 
of “Wills; or you may send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 


55 Liberty Street, New York 





MERGER OF CHEMICAL BANK AND U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY BECOMES EFFECTIVE 


July ist witnessed the formal completion 
of financial and stock adjustments in con- 
nection with the merger of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, formerly the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, with the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York. A 
financial statement made at the close of busi- 
ness July Ist shows that the combined Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company has resources of 
$354,940,354, including loans and discounts 
of $211,762,814; cash and due from banks 
$99,625,195. Deposits total $283,968,000. 
Capital is $15,000,000; surplus $15,000,000, 
and undivided profits $6,003,427, making 
combined capital account of $36,003,427. The 
merger was consummated on the basis of 
six and one-quarter of the new $10 Chemical 
shares for each $100 par value share of the 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company. Percy H. 
Johnson is president and John W. Platten, 
former chairman of the U. S. Mortgage & 
Trust Company, is chairman of the board. 
The Chemical National Company, Ine., the 
investment affiliate, has capital and surplus 
of $9,000,000. 

Besides the main office at 165 Broadway, 


branch offices are maintained at the follow- 
ing locations: 55 Cedar street, 320 Broad- 
way, Twenty-ninth street and Fifth avenue, 
Forty-fourth street and Broadway, Forty- 
sixth street and Madison avenue, Forty- 
seventh street and Lexington avenue, Fifty- 
fourth street and Fifth avenue, Fifty-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, Seventy-third 
street and Broadway, Seventy-fourth street 
and Madison avenue, 125th street and Eighth 
avenue, and 50 Court street, Brooklyn. 

The board of directors is composed of the 
following: W. Emlen Roosevelt, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Robert Walton Goelet, Arthur Turn- 
bull, John W. Platten, Darwin P. Kingsley, 
Charles Cheney, Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Ar- 
thur Iselin, William H. Williams, Donald G. 
Geddes, Frederic A. Julliard, Ridley Watts, 
Thomas Williams, Perey H. Johnston, 
Charles A. Corliss, Edwin 8S. Schenck, H. Ho- 
bart Porter, William A. Phiilips, Jansen 
Noyes, Robert Goeiet, Lammot Du Pont, W. 
C. Langley, Frederic Stevens Allen, A. J. 
County, M. H. Cahill, J. H. Hillman, Jr., 
George LeBoutillier, Frank K. Houston, N. 
Baxter Jackson, Samuel Shaw. 












































New Orleans “Municipal «Auditorium 


New Orleans 
XXXIV 


Municipal Auditorium 
In order adequately to accommodate 
the many conventions, elaborate 
Mardi Gras balls, and opera presen- 
tations for which New Orleans is 
noted, a new $2,000,000 Municipal 
Auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 12,000 (pictured above) is now 
under construction. (Ready January 
1, 1930.) All modern conveniences, 
such as conference rooms, exhibition 
space, foyers, lounges, etc., are 
incorporated in the design, making 
it an ideal convention hall. 


Hibernia Bank ©& Trust Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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Guaranteed 


Safety and 
Liberal Yield 


Every Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 


A strong guarantee as to princi- 
pal and interest.—Legal for trust 
funds.-— Independently trusteed 
by a large bank or trust company. 
Secured by a closed first mortgage 
on income-earning real estate in 
leading American cities.—Yield 
514% to 6%. 


Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standards. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 





LARGE INCREASE IN CAPITAL OF GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


An issue of 200,000 additional shares of 
capital stock at $500 per share was approved 
recently by stockholders of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, the proceeds 
of which provide for an increase in capital 
from $70,000,000 to $90,000,000 and with $80,- 
000,000 to be added to surplus, making com- 
bined capital and surplus $260,000,000. Each 
stockholder is entitled to subscribe for one 
new share in proportion to each three and 
one-half shares now held. Those who hold 
certificates of National Bank of Commerce 
are also entitled to subscribe to new shares 
on the same terms as Guaranty stockholders 
by virtue of the recent merger. 

The financial statement of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, as of June 29th, shows for 
the first time the consolidation of assets and 
liabilities following the merger with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. The latest capi- 
tal and surplus increase is not included. The 
totals of resources and deposits as well as 
capitalization, however, show that the Guar- 
anty Trust Company still maintains its posi- 
tion as the second largest banking institu- 
tion in the United States, exceeded only by 
the National City Bank, and holding the 





blue ribbon for the trust companies and state 
chartered institutions. Resources __ total 
$1,556,010,000, as compared with over $2,000,- 
000,000 reported by the National City Bank. 
Deposits of the Guaranty amount to $1,041,- 
909,000, and combined capital funds prior to 
authorized increase, of $186,418,067. 

The prodigious task of assembling the per- 
sonnel and various departmental activites of 
the former Commerce with the Guaranty 
Trust Company has been practically com- 
pleted. The task was facilitated by the fact 
that the two institutions occupied quarters 
adjoining each other, which have’ been 
thrown into one so that the Guaranty occu- 
pies the group of buildings comprising nearly 
an entire city block. 

Another recent development in the opera- 
tions of the Guaranty Trust Company was 
the opening of the new Paris office in the 
historic building known as Hotel de Coislin 
which is exceptionally well located for the 
convenience of American travelers, The new 
office is near the United States Government 
building which will house the American con- 
sulate, passport bureau and other foreign 
service departments. 
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ADDITIONS TO NATIONAL CITY BANK 
STAFF 

The affiliation of the former Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company with the National City 
Bank of New York and the transfer of the 
former’s banking accounts to the National 
City has necessitated a number of official 
changes. The following former executives 
of the Farmers Loan & Trust Company have 
become associated with the National City 
Bank: S. Sloan Colt and Horace F. How- 
land were appointed vice-presidents at the 
head office and the latter at the Public Li- 
brary branch. Donald McK. Blodgett, D. 
Joseph Palmer, J. Courtney Talley and Wil- 
liam G. Wendell were made assistant vice- 
presidents, the first named at the Public 
Library branch and the others at the head 
office. Hugh Brooks was made assistant 
comptroller at the head office. Sidney R. 
Craig, Harold A. Dwyer, Matthew J. Kelsh, 
James B. Little and Francis W. Meyers were 
made assistant cashiers. Edward M. J. Sin- 
clair was made manager of the Madison 
Avenue branch and Grenville B. Winthrop, 
Jr., assistant manager of that branch. 

Announcement is made of the election of 
Charles A. Peabody as a director of the Na- 
tional City Bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY APPOINTS 
HAROLD A. LYON ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York 


announces the appointment of Harold A. 
Lyon as advertising manager. Mr. Lyon, a 
graduate of Amherst in the class of 1915, has 
for the past eleven years been associated 
with the First National Bank of Boston 
where, as assistant cashier, he has directed 
advertising and new business activities. 
Prior to this connection, from 1916 to 1918, 
he served as assistant secretary of the 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

He is a director of the Financial Advertis- 
ers Association and is now completing a term 
as president of the New England branch of 
this organization. For a number of years he 
has been a director of the Amherst Alumni 
Association of Boston and in 1928 held the 
presidency. In connection with his service 
at the First National Bank of Boston, he was 
the author of “Markets of the World,” a 
statistical analysis published by the bank in 
1920 and 1924, and distributed widely in 
this country and abroad. 


30s- 


Increase in the capital of the Fulton Trust 
Company from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 has 
become effective. Total capital, surplus and 
undivided profits now amount to $5,300,000. 
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Standards of Service 
Par Excellence 





| HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 
| TRUST COMPANY 
Old State House Square 
Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 


ARTHUR P. DAY 


NATHAN D. PRINCE 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Presiaent 





H. A. LYON 


Who has been appointed Advertising Manager of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 
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INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY MOVES INTO COMMODIOUS 


WALL STREET QUARTERS AND ABSORBS CENTURY BANK 


Although organized only two and a half 
years ago the Interstate Trust Company of 
New York has attained an important place 
among Wall Street’s large banking institu- 
tions. Several recent developments give 
additional emphasis to the progressive char- 
of this 


acter institution which was organ- 
ized by former Governor of New Jersey, 


George S. Silzer. On Monday, June 2d, the 
Interstate moved into the financially sacred 
precincts of Wall street, taking possession 
of remodeled quarters which were formerly 
occupied by the Equitable Trust Company at 
37 Wall street. The transfer of the main 
office from the building at 57 Liberty street 
called for a removal of approximately $250,- 
000,000 worth of securities. 

Shortly following the removal of the main 
office the directors of the Interstate Trust 
Company and of the Century Bank agreed 
upon the terms of a merger. Preliminary 
to the consolidation the stockholders of the 
Interstate have approved an issue of new 
stock which will increase capital from $5,- 
175,000 to $6,468,700 and surplus from $2,- 


SHOWING MAIN BANKING LOBBY OF THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YorRK aT 37 WALL STREET 


278,000 to $3,700,000. Capital of the Cen- 
tury Bank will likewise be increased from 
$600,000 to $720,000 and surplus and undi- 
vided profits from $402,000 to $483,000. Plans 
also call for splitting par value of Interstate 
stock to $20 per share. Upon consumma- 
tion of plans the capital and surplus of the 


merged company will be approximately 
$10,000,000. The three branches of the Cen- 


tury Bank will be added to the eight offices 
of the Interstate, making a total of eleven 
offices in addition to the main office in Wall 
street. James J. Kennedy, president of the 
Century, will . come a vice-president of the 
Interstate. The June 29th financial state- 
ment of the Interstate shows total resources 
of $55,411,000 and deposits of $42,346,000. 
When ex-Governor Silzer and his asso- 
ciates, backed by an exceptionally strong : 
board of directors, entered the Wall street 
field, the present era of banking consolida- 
tions having for its purpose the elimination 
of smaller units and the building up of 
great institutions with main quarters in the 
financial center and numerous’ branches 
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throughout the city, was just beginning. As 
the name of the bank implies, its original 
purpose was not to confine its activities to 
the limits of the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict, but to gain contacts with bankers in 
all sections of the country and create a 
real interstate banking institution. How 
well this purpose has been realized is evi- 
denced by the rapid growth of the trust 
company in the space of thirty-one months. 
Ex-Governor Silzer has been president of 
the trust company since its inauguration and 
its growth has been due largely to the abil- 
ity and farsightedness of Isaac Alpern, presi- 
dent of the Perth Amboy Trust Company, 
who was named executive vice-president of 
the Interstate Trust. 

In July, 1927, the Interstate absorbed the 
Franklin National Bank and at the same 
time also took over the Bloomingdale Broth- 
ers private bank. In 1928 the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank was absorbed. The board of di- 
rectors is composed of Isaac Alpern, Samuel 
J. Bloomingdale, E. N. Brown, John W. Doty, 
A. Curtin Fetterolf, William V. Griffin, Al- 
bert T. Johnston, James A. Kenny, Herbert 
C. Lakin, De Witt Millhauser, Carleton H. 
Palmer, George S. Silzer, Arthur P. Smith, 
Wm. J. Weller, Arthur P. Williams, Frederi¢ 
A. Williams, Andrew Wilson and Ralph Wolf. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


NEW METHOD OF TRAINING TRUST 
OFFICERS 

Prentice-Hall, Ine., of New York, which 
have developed an exceptionally valuable sys- 
tem of providing banks and trust companies 
with practical and up-to-date as well as stu- 
diously correlated information regarding all 
phases of trust department operation, legal 
decisions and taxes, announces a new method 
of training trust officers. This service is de- 
signed to aid trust departments in meeting 
the growing demands for efficient personnel 
and to economize in turnover. Many of the 
larger trust companies of the country have 
already availed themselves of this service 
which trains young men in all the rudiments 
and essentials of trust administration, as 
well as cultivating salesmanship. Informa- 
tion regarding this new service may be ob- 
tained by addressing Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 


Theodore Murnos and John M. Schmitt 
have been appointed assistant secretaries of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, and wili 
be stationed at the Union Branch of the 
company, S01 Westchester avenue, the Bronx. 
Frank R. Lond, assistant secretary, has been 
transferred to the office at 1046 Southeru 
Boulevard. 








CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
$5,000,000 

1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co...... 2,000,000 
1,100,000 
INEM RD i ow ym 66 ip xray 0 Gale a6 ab 25,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,250,000 
8,000,000 


500,000 


American Trust Co 
Anglo-South American Trust Co 


Banco di Sicilia Trust Co 


Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co 
Bronx County Trust Co 
Brooklyn Trust Co 

Central Hanover Trust Co 
Corporation Trust Co 

County Trust Co 

Empire Trust Co 

es SS © ee 
Farmers Loan and Trust 
Fidelity Trust 

Fulton Trust 

Guaranty Trust Co 
International Accept. Trust Co 
International Germanic Trust 
Interstate Trust Co 

Irving Trust Co 

Kings County Trust Co 
Lawyers Trust 

Manufacturers Trust Co 
Midwood Trust Co 
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Plaza Trust 

Times Square Trust Co 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
Trust Co. of North America 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co 
United States Trust Co 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits 
Mar. 22, 1929 Mar. 22,1929 Par 
$5,965,100 $54,522,600 100 
742,400 14,242,100 cae 
2,128,700 16,458,300 
1,100,000 13,334,600 bie Shh is 
77,498,400 500,872,300 10 174 
13,539,100 121,576,000 100 940 
1,076,600 20,984,200 100 525 
22,434,500 117,839,000 100 1165 
79,117,707 445,969,666 20 
126,500 103,400 100 
4,280,800 21,411,500 100 
8,954,100 74,071,100 100 
28,625,000 430,287,500 100 
23,212,700 170,436,900 100 
3,812,600 53,481,500 50 
1,828,200 14,797,900 100 
114,396,172 1,233,599,569 
1,536,300 15,945,300 


Bid 


2,263,900 
2,277,700 
80,037,781 
5,951,100 
4,160,400 
55,356,800 
574,500 
1,780,300 
31,381,173 


23,664,800 


11,733,900 
40,181,800 
480,025,300 
26,477,200 
25,045,700 
377,033,800 
11,061,000 
11,622,800 
246,918,400 
3,763,564 
4,947,100 
44,568,600 
5,470,700 
68,124,200 
56,572,800 














Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


CAMPAIGN FOR A GREATER 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia’s master-builders and men of 
vision are girding up their loins for a battle 
royal. They are determined to remove from 
that cty’s escutcheon the suggestion of som- 
nolence and that William Penn, from his 
lofty station on the dome of the City Hall, 
looks down upon his progeny with supreme 


self-assurance for past performances and 
unmindful of the fact that the “world do 
move.” 


A new and robust spirit and progressive 
cooperation has manifested itself of late 
among Philadelphia’s leading men of busi 
ness, industry and finance. The vehicle is 
an organized campaign for a Greater Phila- 
delphia, enlisting standing committees and 
calling for ample funds to conduct syste- 
matic surveys, advertising and promotion. 
The movement took shape at a recent meet- 
ing of five hundred leading Philadelphians 
and the unanimous approval of plans for a 
campaign, supported by an initial promotion 
and advertising fund of $1,350,000 of which 
ever $1,000,000 has already been pledged by 


corporations, industrialists, banks, trust 
companies, merchants and other’ business 
men. 


The why and wherefore of this campaign 
for a Greater Philadelphia is frankly set 
forth in the leading article appearing in the 
current issue of “The Girard Letter,’ issued 
by the Girard Trust Company. There is the 
frank admission that while Philadelphia has 
unrivaled natural advantages and has main- 
tained her prestige as the “third city’ in the 
United States, it has not kept pace with 
other progressive competitors and has not 
followed up its opportunities for growth as 
aggressively as it might have. Indeed, there 
is the threat that Philadelphia may have to 
relinquish its claim to ‘third place’ unless 
the enterprise and energies of individual 
enterprises are knit together by a coopera- 
tive movement which has for its aim a de- 
termined and sustained program of survey. 
advertising and promotion for the city as a 
whole. In brief, the object of the Greater 
Philadelphia campaign is to “sell Philadel- 
phia to the country and the world.” 

Preliminary surveys show that Philadel- 
phia has not progressed in population, manu- 
facturing, commerce, finance and business 
generally to that degree which it might well 
attain by cooperative effort or at the rate 
experienced by other cities which have car- 
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ried on community promotion and advertis- 
ing campaigns. The facts disclose that Phila- 
delphia has advantages of manufacture, 
transportation, accessibility to raw material 
and manufactures as well as attractions for 
happy homes, which have not been adequate- 
ly capitalized. This is due, not to any lack 
of initiative or enterprise on the part of 
business, manufacturing or financial units, 
but almost entirely because there has been 
little or no community cooperation. 

The article appearing in ‘The Girard Let- 
ter’ not only sets forth the situation in 
Philadelphia in unvarnished terms but also 
visualizes the splendid results that are bound 
to come from a “Greater Philadelphia cam- 
paign” having the proper public spirited 
backing. That this support is now forthcom- 
ing is shown by the generous response for 
the initial campaign fund and the spontaneity 
with which leading Philadelphians from all 
sides are aligning themselves to the move- 
ment. The personnel of the Philadelphia 
Business Progress Committee conveys such 
assurance, including among its members the 
following: Edward G. Budd, Charles S. Cal- 
well, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Albert M. Green- 
field, J. S. W. Holton, Alba Johnson, Elisha 
Lee, Edward Simon, William H. Taylor, Her- 
bert J. Tily, Charles J. Webb, and Ernest T. 
Trigg, who is chairman. 

This committee has outlined a plan for 
promoting the growth of Philadelphia, in- 
creasing business and stabilizing employ- 
ment. This plan, which already has the en- 
dorsement of sixty-two leading civie and 
business organizations, involves the adver- 
tising of Philadelphia to the nation by means 
of national advertising, publicity and per- 
sonal contact. The execution of the plan 
will be carried out by four committees. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA NATIONAL BANK 

The steady growth and strong position of 
the Philadelphia National Bank, as the pre- 
mier national bank of Pennsylvania, are in- 
dicated in the latest financial statement. This 
shows combined resources of $358,341,190, 
including cash and reserve of $19,777,000; 
U. S. bonds and certificates, $24,274,000; due 
from banks, $50,624,000; exchanges, $21,843,- 
000; loans, discounts and other investments, 
$215,450,000; letters of credit and accept- 
ances, $25,325,000. Deposits total $265,698,- 
000 with capital of $14,000,000; surplus and 
net profits, $38,927,205. 

The Farmers Trust Company of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., reports resources of $18,927,000 and 
trust funds amounting to $7,685,000. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Wide Awake 


‘til Midnight 


Resources Over $50,000,000.00 


FRANKLIN TRUST 


COMPANY 


Chestnut at 15th Street 


RECENT PHILADELPHIA BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY MERGERS 

While there appears a lull in mergers 
among the larger and older banks and trust 
companies of Philadelphia, the movement 
continues apace among smaller institutions. 
This must be regarded as a wholesome de- 
velopment because of the apparent excess 
in the number of more recently organized 
and smaller competitive banks and _ trust 
companies. In the northeast suburban dis- 
trict the Tacony Trust Company, Fox Chase 
Bank and Trust Company and the Holmes- 
burg Trust Company have been combined 
under the name of the Coury Trust Com- 
pany with deposits of over $7,000,000 and 
trust funds of $5,000,000. Jacob S. Disston 
is chairman of the board and Charles H. 
Heyer, president. 

Other recent mergers concluded or pend- 
ing include the combination of the Ninth 
Bank & Trust Company with the Fairhill 
Trust Company under the name of Ninth 
Bank and Trust Company, and with Ira K. 
Barnes as president. Plans are concluded 
also for merger of the Manayunk-Quaker 
City National Bank with the Southwark 
National Bank, under the title of Commercial 
National Bank & Trust Company. On 
July ist there became effective the absorp- 
tion of the Columbia Avenue Trust Company 
and the Tenth National Bank by the Integ- 
rity Trust Company. Another recent 
ger is that of the Tioga Trust 
with the Bankers Trust Company. 


mer- 
Company 


MERGER OF TITLE COMPANIES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
Merger of the Commonwealth Title Insur- 
ance Company with the Title Company of 


Philadelphia represents an important 
ance of various units engaged in title in- 
surance. This merger brings about an alli- 
ance of title operations of the Common- 
wealth Title Insurance Company, of which 


alli- 


Philadelphia 


the Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia is owner; Colonial Trust Company, 
Continental-Equitable Title & Trust Com- 
pany, Industrial Trust Company, Integrity 
Trust Company, Market Street Title & Trust 
Company and North Philadelphia Trust 
Company. These eight companies represent 
aggregate capital and surplus of $44,335,000 
and total resources of $202,595,575. 

The new company, to be known as Com- 
monwealth Title Company of Philadelphia, 
will have a capital of | $5,000,000, devoted 
exclusively to title insurance, and will issue 
its policies through constituent companies 
above named. The present Commonwealth 
Title Insurance Company will be succeeded 
by Provident Title Company at 12th and 
Chestnut streets, as one of constituent com- 
panies and new Commonwealth Title Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, serving all of its con- 
stituents will be conducted in the plant build- 
ing, 1220-1222 Sansom street. 


CHATHAM PHENIX CORPORATION 
OPENS PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


The Chatham Phenix Corporation, which 
is the investment subsidiary of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, has opened an office in Phila- 
delphia as its first extension of activities 
outside of New York territory. L. Paul 
Close is in charge of the Philadelphia office 
as resident manager. He will be assisted 
by A. D. Conover, L. W. Mendenhall, F. H. 
Reichart, Harry O. Yeager, Tasker Rockett, 
Jr., W. Emerson Wenstrom and Carl Necker. 

At the same time the Chatham Phenix 
Corporation appointed representatives in 
Camden, N. J., and Reading and Pottstown, 
Pa. Rollin C. Bortle, president of the cor- 
poration, is a former resident of Philadel- 
phia. The corporation will be represented 
at Camden by Charles E. Lewis and at Read- 
ing by Keith E. Pickrell. 











Historic values and traditional policies are 
to be carefully guarded in connection with 
the recently concluded merger of the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities and the Bank of 
North America and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. As a result of this alliance the 
Pennsylvania Company attains an assured 
position as the largest banking institution 
in point of resources operating in the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania under state or 
trust company charter. At the Bank of North 
America Branch at 307 Chestnut street, the 
personnel as well as the long-standing re- 
lationships maintained by the Bank of North 
America and Trust Company as the oldest 
bank in the United States with a charter 
dating back to 1771, remain much as here- 
tofore. Although this old charter has been 
relinquished in favor of that the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, dated 1812, the Bank of 
North America Branch preserves its atmos- 
phere as the country’s oldest bank, enhanced 
by prized records and heirlooms. 

The first financial statement of the Penn- 
sylvania Company, following the completion 
of the merger, shows aggregate banking re- 
sources of $173,464,397; deposits of $128,- 
148,000; capital, $6,500,000; surplus, $27,- 
500,000 and undivided profits of $2,000,000. 
More impressive is the volume of fiduciary 
responsibility, represented by trust funds of 
$599,306,584 and corporate trust funds of 
$1,784,677,000. 

The main office continues in the Packard 
Building at 15th and Chestnut streets. In 
addition to the Bank of North America 
Branch the organization embraces the Inde- 
pendence Hall Branch at 517 Chestnut street, 
in the building opposite Independence Hall 
formerly occupied at the main office of the 
Pennsylvania Company and the Commercial 
Trust Branch at 15th street and South Penn 
Square, the former home of the Commercial 
Trust Company which was merged with the 
Bank of North America to form the Bank 
of North America and Trust Company. 

The enlarged board of directors of the 
Pennsylvania Company embraces in its per- 
sonnel the representatives of the foremost 
and old established business, financial 
industrial interests of Philadelphia. 
membership of the board is as follows: 

C. S. W. Packard, Harry A. Berwind, 
Leonard T. Beale, Samuel T. Bodine, Robert 
K. Cassatt. Agnew T. Dice, William W. Fit- 
ler, George H. Frazier, Clarence H. Geist, 


and 
The 
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Robert Glendinning, Leonard H. Kinnard, 
Henry H. Lee, Horatio G. Lloyd, John H. 
Mason, Arthur C. Needles, John S. Newbold, 
C. S. Newhall, John H. Packard, 3d, Louis 
R. Page, Walter A. Rigg, Isaac W. Roberts, 
Edward B. Robinette, P. B. Sawyer, J. Willi- 
son Smith, Samuel D. Warriner, James M. 
Willeox and John E. Zimmermann. 

The official staff at the main office in the 
Packard Building consists of the following: 
Cc. S. W. Packard, who has been president 
of the Pennsylvania Company continuously 
since 1899; executive vice-president, C. S. 
Newhall; vice-presidents: Arthur V. Morton, 
Jay Gates, C. P. Lineaweaver, F. G. Sayre; 
treasurer, Joseph R. Carpenter, Jr.; assist- 


ant to president, R. E. Hanson; secretary 
and registrar, L. J. Clark; trust officers: 


William M. David, Francis H. Shields;., 
assistant to vice-president, Harold W. Scott; 
cashier, William F. Kriebel; real estate offi- 
cer, Herman W. Coxe; assistant treasurers: 
James Cheston, 3d, H. S. Cross, William 
Wylie; assistant secretaries: Lewis M. 
Evans, Harry E. Righter, Edward O. Troth, 
J. C. Stevens; assistant trust officers: 
Charles A. Robbins, Edwin L. Cross, Herbert 


J. Cousley, W. H. Schaefer; statistician, 
Brandon Barringer ; auditor, William 


Voetsch; assistant real estate officers: Her- 
bert O. Frey, G. B. Watton; assistant cash- 
iers: G. E. Katzenbach, John W. Simmons; 
assistant registrar, George Smith. 

At the Commercial Trust Branch the man- 
agement is under Vice-president John H. 
Mason with R. S. McKinley and Mark Will- 
cOX as assistant vice-presidents. The Inde- 
pendence Hall Branch is in charge of W. B. 
Reed, assistant treasurer. At the Bank of 
North America Branch are H. W. Stehfest, 
assistant vice-president; E. S. Kromer, 
branch manager, and Charles M. Prince, as- 
sistant treasurer. 


The largest bank vault in Philadelphia is 
that constructed by the Mosler Safe Company 
for the new home of the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company, the combined weight of 
which is approximately 1,000,000 pounds and 
with a maximum capacity of the safe deposit 
vault of from 30,000 to 40,000 boxes. 

Merger plans have been agreed upon which 
will unite the York Trust Company with the 
Citizens Savings & Trust Company of York, 
Pa., with capital structure of over $1,000,000. 
Sllis H. Lewis, president of the York Trust 
Company, is slated to continue in that office. 






























































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Aldine Trust Co $1,000,000 
American Bank & Trust Co 500,000 
Central Trust & Savings.................. 1,000,000 
NIST E67) ee 2,500,000 
Continental Equitable 1,000,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co... 6,700,000 
Frankford Trust Co 500,000 
Franklin Trust Co.... 4,356,000 
NES Se a oa er 1,120,000 
SRN A WMIBU NOON. cs 5 csc cceecccsccccisss SOOO 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings 700,000 
Ee ngs wala kn 4 id wien’ aes 2 1,250,000 
Kensington Trust 500,000 
Market St. Title & Trust.................. 1,200,000 
Ninth Bank and Trust.................... 1,300,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 500,000 
| Ree ee 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 
Penna Co. for Insurances..... 4,500,000 
DIPRNIETE; BORING Sven es dvs ccna vccceevcc ces GpeenOe 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust...... 7,500,000 


ON SS ee 3,131,200 
SE a Ee ee eee eae 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust 


750,000 
1,000,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits 
March 25, 
1929 

$788,897 
766,749 
1,958,174 
3,700,851 
3,152,389 
25,667,070 
2,037,926 
6,411,787 
2,855,008 
12,584,949 
3,368,765 
7,360,758 
1,639,791 
2,499,382 
3,034,267 
1,328,314 
3,859,934 
,853,410 


2,203,859 
789,142 
1,197,707 


Deposits 
March 25, 
1929 
$4,282,637 
4,933,681 
11,934,163 
32,641,407 
17,751,312 
87,738,482 
10,729,366 
39,815,555 
24,844,530 
57,044,831 
12,864,886 
31,216,647 
14,621,516 
15,054,011 
24,607,503 
9,960,862 
14,641,836 
11,367,761 
86,689,424 
27,558,434 
48,337,219 
6,682,345 
5,410,463 
7,631,648 


Par 
Value 
100 
50 
50 
50 


5 
100 
50 
10 
100 
10 
50 
10 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
10 
10 
100 
10 
100 
50 
100 


Last 
Sale 
250 
2261% 
246 
299 
45 
909 
490 
72 
1130 
188% 
565 
166 
501 
65014 
635 
526 
1415 
236 
138% 
827 
69 
35514 
190 


275 


Date of 
Sale 
5- 1-29 
2-— 6-29 
3-20-29 
7-17-29 
3-27-29 
6-26-29 
6-26-29 
7-17-29 
4-17-29 
6-26-29 
7-10-29 
7-17-29 
5-— 2-28 
1-16-29 
5-15-29 


3-13-29 


3-20-29 
7- 3-29 


10-24-28 








CAUTION AGAINST UNWISE PROMO- 
TIONS AND INVESTMENTS 


Helpful advice is proferred in a_ booklet 
entitled “Your Money,” which was recently 
distributed by the Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. The purpose of the pub- 
lication is to place the average man on his 
guard against waste or loss of his money in 
succumbing to the lure of questionable pro- 
motions or investments. Considering tie 
fact that many millions are lost each year 
by uninitiated in fraudulent investments, the 
Franklin Trust Company renders a most 
praiseworthy service in disseminating facts 
and suggestions such as presented in this 
88 page booklet. 

The publication makes clear the funda- 
mental differences between sound and ques- 
tionable investments, the hazards of specu- 
lation as contrasted with sound investments 
and the methods employed to mislead or 
beguile the unwary. The booklet also sets 
forth a series of “test questions” to be ob- 
served in analyzing the securities of an 
enterprise or corporation. Other informa- 
tion is also given which gives to the reader 
the benefit of experience and good judgment 
in investing his money. 


Stockholders of the Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia have approved a plan for 
reduction of par value of capital from $100 
to $10 a share. 


Plans have been approved for merger of 
the Central National Bank and the American 
National Bank and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, combining resources of $49,000,000. 
Archie D. Swift will be president. 

The Manayunk-Quaker City National Bank 
and the Southwark National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, have completed merger plans under 
the new title of Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Company, commanding resources 
of over $30,000,000. 

Increase in capital from $150,000 to $200,- 
000 has become effective at the Northwestern 
Trust Company of Philadelphia and par 
value of stock has been reduced from $50 to 
$10 per share. 

Capital stock of the Northern Central 
Trust Company of Philadelphia has been 
increased from $700,000 to $1,000,000. 

xsermantown Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia has increased capital to $1,400,000 with 
reduction in par value of stock from $100 to 
$10 per share. 

The Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, received a refund 
of $292,758 and a credit of $368 for over- 
assessment of federal income taxes in 1924- 
1925 and 1926. 

Jonathan M. Steere, vice-president of the 
Girard Trust Company, of Philadelphia, has 
been elected president of the Indian Rights 
Association, succeeding Charles J. Rhoads, 
who was appointed recently to the office of 
Indian Affairs Commissioner by President 
Hoover. 















Boston 


Special Correspondence 


MAINTAINING AN ADEQUATE 
SECONDARY RESERVE 

Some interesting facts and figures as to 
secondary reserves or liquid investments of 
banks and trust companies, were presented 
by F. Winchester Denio, vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
in a recent address before the annual con- 
vention of the District of Columbia Bank- 
ers’ Association. One of the statistical sur- 
veys showed the trend of bank investments 


during the period from 1921 to 1928. During 
this period investments of all banks in- 


creased from $11,380,000,000 to $18,770,000,- 
000; deposits increased from $35,450,000,000 
to $53,240,000,000. 

Reviewing the proportion of various types 
of investments Mr. Denio showed that there 
has been a tremendous reorganization in sec- 
ondary reserves during the period from 1921 
to 1928. Investment accounts increased ten 
and a half per cent faster than deposits. In 
1921 the proportion of total investments 
placed in United States Government securi- 
ties was 33 per cent as compared with 22.1 
per cent in June, 1928. State, county and 
municipal securities decreased from 12. to 
9.9 per cent. Railroad securities decreased 
from 15.1 to 9.1 per cent. Public utilities 
increased from 6.2 to 8.6 per cent. The most 
important change was in the classification 
of industrial and other securities, 


showing 
increase from 382.7 to 50.3 per cent. 


In reviewing his subject, Mr. Denio stated : 


“If the banker can with a reasonable de- 
gree of success foresee the trend of interest 
rates, he is in a position to handle his sec- 
ondary reserves by selling his long-term bonds, 
buying short-term bonds, and vice-versa, as 
conditions warrant, In no case will he be able 
to accomplish this with 100 per cent perfec- 
tion—with no losses—but he ean limit the 
losses and probably increase his_ profits, 
which will strengthen the bank for all de- 
positors and stockholders who are 
ested in it. 


inter- 


“Much is being gained by the closer affilia- 
tions which are taking place between the 
moderate size banks and the large city 
banks. Out of this closer understanding by 
the city bank of the country bank’s prob- 
lem and by the country bank of the city 
bank’s purposes, will be found a method of 
making their contact one of mutual profit.” 
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Capital 


$3,000,000 $3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 


ciary matters with 

promptness and ef- 

ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForsEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


























































































































FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 

The latest financial statement of the First 
National Bank of Boston shows aggregate 
resources of $468,791,731, embracing cash 
and due from banks of $67,258,818; U. S. 
securities, $32,266,591; loans, discounts and 
investments, 


$315,821,804, and acceptances 
$41,468,970. Deposits total $328,995,520. 


Capital is $25,000,000; surplus and profits, 
$25,997,105. A decrease in surplus of $7,- 
500,000 is accounted for by segregation of 
the First National Corporation on May 16, 
1929. 

The First National Bank of Boston has 
opened its new Codman Square branch, at 
587 Washington street, Dorchester. Construc- 
tion of the new banking room has just been 
completed. This makes the third branch in 
Dorchester of the First National Bank, 
which has for many years been operating in 
Uphams Corner and Fields Corner. 





Stockholders of the Central Trust Co. of 
Cambridge, Mass., have voted to reduce the 
par value of the shares and split up present 
stock. In addition, the annual dividend 
rate on capital has been increased from $12 
to $16 a share. 







































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital - - - $2, 000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 

OFFICERS 

EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN..........-.ss00. President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON...... Vice-President, Attorney 

and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER S. HARBAN Vice-President 
Epwarp L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLps Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. Frank D. HERRON..........Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER Assistant Treasurer 
Wiiiiam S. LYons..............Assistant Secretary 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








ATLANTIC NATIONAL OF BOSTON 
INCREASES CAPITAL 

Steady growth of business has called for 
an increase in the capital of the Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston which has received 
the approval of stockholders. The capital 
changes called reduction in par value of 
stock from $100 to $25 per share; increase 
in capital from $6,350,000 to $8,000,000, by 
the issuance of 66,000 shares, of which 63,500 
shares go to present shareholders in the 
ratio of one new for four old at $62.50 a 
share, and the remaining 2,500 shares to 
The sale of 


junior officers and employees. 
new stock also adds $2,475,000 to the bank’s 
surplus and undivided profit account, bring- 


ing it up to $7,859,526. An increase in the 
present quarterly dividend rate from $2.50 
to $83 a share also was approved. Dividends 
of $10 a share annually have been paid on 
the capital stock since 1924. 

The Atlantic National Bank, originally in- 
corporated in 1928, was chartered under the 
national bank act in 1864 with a capital of 
$500,000, which was increased in 1865 to 
$750,000. No change was made in the eapi- 
tal from that time until 1913, when it was 
raised to $1,500,000. Seven years later it 
was raised to $2,000,000 and in 1923 to $4,- 
500,000. Two years later, in February, 1925, 
stockholders were offered the right to sub- 
scribe to 5,000 shares of stock at $200 per 
share, raising the capital to $6,000,000. The 
following year rights were issued to sub- 
seribe to 10,000 shares at $200, raising the 
capital to $6,000,000, and last year the pres- 
ent total of $6,350,000 was attained. 


OLD COLONY TRUST ASSOCIATES 

Net income of the Old Colony Trust As- 
sociates of Boston for the period from May 
4, 1928, to April 30, 1929, amounted to $777,- 
130, after all charges and taxes, according 
to a statement made public by the Old Col- 


ony Corporation. After the payment of divi- 
dends of $1.50 a share for the period, there 
remained undivided profits of $182,130.  In- 
come from all sources for the period aggre- 
gated $914,416. The balance sheet as of 
April 30th, last, shows total assets of $20,- 
344,446. Investments, at cost, totaled $15,- 
387,241. Cash amounted to $4,946,170, of 
which $4,300,000 was loaned on eall. 

The statement gives a list of the fourteen 
banks, located in suburban Boston, in which 
the trust has a substantial investment. They 
are: Boulevard Trust Company, Brookline: 
Cohasset National Bank; Dedham National 
Bank; First National Bank of West Newton; 
First National Bank of Mansfield; Harvard 
Trust Company, Cambridge; Lechmere Na- 
tional Bank, Cambridge; Menotomy Trust 
Company, Arlington; Needham Trust Com- 
pany; Newton Trust Company; Second Na- 
tional Bank, Malden; Stoughton Trust Com- 
pany; Union Market National Bank, Water- 
town; Winchester Trust Company. 


JCHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 

With the opening up of business in the 
State of Delaware, the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Boston is 
now licensed for business in thirty-seven 
states and jurisdictions and with the addi- 
tion of a score or more of offices since Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, the company is now represented 
by nearly 350 offices. Business in Delaware 
will be begun through a district agency in 
Wilmington, the new office opening on June 
24th with Albert J. Burke, formerly an as 
sistant district manager at Trenton, N. J., 
in charge of the new office with the title 
of district manager. 


Stockholders of the Pittsfield National 
Bank and Trust Company and the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsfield, Mass., have voted 
to merge the two institutions. 















SHAWMUT NATIONAL INCREASES 
CAPITAL 

At a recent special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, approval was given to the several 
recommendations recently presented by the 
directors. Par value of the bank’s stock 
was changed from $100 to $25, four of the 
new shares to be exchanged for each old 
share. Increase of authorized capital from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 was approved, and 
rights to subscribe to the new stock at the 
rate of $75 for each new share of $25 par 
are extended to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15th, in the ratio of 
one new share for each three shares now held. 

The stockholders also approved the recom- 
mended plan for segregation of ownership 
of the Shawmut Corporation of Boston, all 
of the stock of which is owned by the bank. 
This stock, which is carried on the bank’s 
books at $2,500,000, will be transferred to a 
trustee to hold for the ratable benefit of the 
stockholders of the bank as from time to 
time constituted. In connection with the 
segregation, the directors were authorized to 
make transfers to the corporation up to an 
aggregate of $5,000,000 in order to increase 
the working funds of the corporation. 

Stockholders of the Shawmut Corporation 
of Boston, have increased directorate to 
thirteen members, it was announced recently 
by the Corporation. The new directors are 
Louis K. Liggett, President of the United 
Drug Company, George H. Clough, President 
of the Russell Company, Walter H. Trum- 
bull, Jr., of Kidder, Peabody & Co., invest- 
ment bankers, and W. Eugene McGregor, 
vice-president of Harris, Forbes & Co., se- 
curity underwriters. 

The home office of the corporation is at 
40 Water Street, Boston, and branch offices 
are maintained in New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 
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GAINS BY HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans publishes a financial statement 
which reflects the prosperous conditions pre- 
vailing in the community and territory which 
this company has served for many years. 
The June 30th statement shows resources of 
$62,700,000, a gain of eight millions during 
the preceding twelve months, wigh deposits 
also showing a substantial increase. Com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
marks a gain from $4,940,000 to $6,520,000, 
represented in large part by an increase in 
capital authorized by stockholders. 


W. W. Schneckenburger has resigned as 
managing director of the Buffalo branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, to 
become a vice-president of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 


Capital of the Asbury Park Trust Com- 
pany of Asbury Park, N. J., has been in- 
creased from $150,000 to $300,000 and sur- 
plus from $150,000 to $300,000. Undivided 
profits bring total to $750,000. 


William C, McAdam has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Times Square office 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, lo- 
eated at Broadway and Forty-fourth street. 


The Irving Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed registrar for 750,000 
shares of no par value common stock of New 
York, Rio & Buenos Aires Lines, Ine. 


George R. Wein has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president of New England Trust 
Company, of Boston, Mass., in addition to 
his position as manager of. the Back Bay 
branch. Frederick O. Morrill has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president, in addition 
to his duties as assistant treasurer. 
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Surplus and Assets 

Undivided Trust 
Profits Deposits Department 
Capital Mar. 27,1929 Mar. 27, 1929 Mar. 27, 1929 
PmbriGei TrBsG toes 5 <so.66.<oo0cedsdescvarcen $1,500,000 $2,838,586.82 $26,107,597.19 $4,849,152.25 
EIOGGON, THUG Ge ooo soso ks occa aces cases saa 4 SOOO 3,281,201.53 25,822,656.49 483,016.09 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co...... 1,000,000 4,480,846.77 17,204,732.16 156,309,104.33 
CDBPIOSIOR MPNGE GO. «oso cccece ccs veces 200,000 35,704.33 SIG FOUR a. hs ad wwlecensic 
GMINA TUBE CO 5. 6c ies ce Cece tevcios es,  MOOee 148,660.86 ps ern Ae 
Conmmerce and Trust'Co.............0cc0008 1,000,000 382,017.02 5,057,042.19 944,581.64 
Exchange Trust Co...............0......... 1,500,000 1,583,181.48 6,067,420.57 1,428,433.13 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co..................... 200,000 92,816.21 1,612,296.34 28,501.60 
Lee, Higginson Trust Co.................... 500,000 590,561.22 11,396,506.69 12,629,834.47 
New England Trust Co...................2. 1,000,000 2,876,528.70 24,942,552.58 106,018,137.94 
Old COMB Print CO). 6. s ces cave be sceus 15,000,000 18.126,650.16 165,150,106.42 199,974,776.42 
en alt io 6) i 500,000 166,989.24 3,117,733.42 3,711,249.45 
Stabe Pereet. Frust CO... «5c ccc ccc vec ecnee 3,000,000 4,025,862.86  55,084,001.59  37,787,216.48 
Wmated: States Trust: Co... ... o60 sc cceees cess 2,500,000 3,417,494.02 19,303,538.62 7,199,451.17 
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Telegraph Service, 
Sor our Guests. 
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Complimentary “Passes from your banker 


or upon request from~. 


The Bankers Industrial Exposition 


11 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Salmon Tower Building 


Entire Fifteenth Floor 


Send for frees copy of the Exposition News 









Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


BRANCH BANKING PROSPECTS IN 
ILLINOIS 


While sentiment among banks in the rural 
sections and smaller communities of Illinois 
is strongly opposed to any legislation which 
would modify or remove existing prohibition 
against branch banking, there is a decided 
urge for branch banking facilities in Chi- 
cago. In the absence of any immediate pos- 
sibility of securing enabling legislation the 
next step most likely will be for the large 
banks and trust companies of Chicago, par- 
ticularly those located in the “loop” dis- 
trict to acquire stock interest in outlying 
and suburban banking institutions. In fact, 
this policy has already taken place and sev- 
eral of the larger banks now have substan- 
tial and probably controlling stock interest 
in a number of outlying banks. The Fore- 
man National Bank recently acquired an in- 
terest in the Northwestern Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and the Chicago Trust Company 
acquired an interest last year in the Old 
Dearborn State Bank. 

The holding company device for acquiring 
controlling stock interest in banks and trust 
companies, which has operated increasingly 
in other cities and states where the laws 
prohibit branch banking, has thus far not 
been availed of by Chicago’s important bank- 
ing interests. It is not unlikely, however, 
that activity along this line may develop in 
the not far distant future. 


Interests associated with the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois are organizing a 
national bank to be located in the new build- 
ing of the Chicago Daily News at Madison 
and Canal streets. The bank will be known 
as the Terminal National Bank and will have 
capital of $250,000 and surplus of $100,000. 
Eugene V. R. Thayer is one of the organizers. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


KEEPING MONEY AT WORK IN CHICAGO 

Chicago, in common with other financial 
centers, has suffered from the drain of sur- 
plus and corporation funds whenever the 
New York call loan rate has risen to at- 
tractive heights. Although legitimate de- 
mands for accommodation have been accom- 
modated the local banks have seen corpora- 
tion and individual deposit accounts drawn 
down in response to the high eall rates of- 
fered in New York. The situation was ag- 
gravated by the Illinois usury act which lim- 
ited interest charges to 7 per cent against 
10 and 15 per cent interest rates obtained 
in the New York call market. 

Some relief has been secured by the enact- 
ment and operation of the legislative amend- 
ment signed by Governor Emmerson which 
authorizes an interest charge at a rate 
greater than 7 per cent on loans of not less 
than $5,000 secured by warehouse receipts, 
bills of lading, stock or other collateral se- 
curity. The funds thus kept at home enable 
borrowers on collateral call loans in this 
city to obtain funds or loans on stock listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Since the 
limitation of 7 per cent was removed on 
July ist there has been an appreciable re- 
turn flow of funds from New York to Chi- 
cago. 

Another important step toward enabling 
Chicago to resist the flow of speculative 
funds to New York and employ money at 
home is the establishment of a stock lending 
post on the Chicago Stock Exchange which 
began functioning on July 1st. This is in 
line with the energetic plans being developed 
by Chicago Stock Exchange and banking in- 
terests to broaden the local security market. 


Announcement is made of the merger of the 
State Bank of Chicago with the Foreman 
banking group, having combined resources 
of $222,000,000. Walter W. Head will be 
president; Harold E. Foreman, chairman o1 
the board and Oscar G. Foreman, chairman 
of executive committee. 













































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $1,200,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections 


COMBINATION OF CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY AND NATIONAL BANK OF 
REPUBLIC BECOMES EFFECTIVE 
On July ist there became effective the 
plans for a combination of the Chicago Trust 
Company with the National Bank of the Re- 
public and incidentally creating the third 
largest banking unit in Chicago with re- 
sources well over $200,000,000. Both institu- 
tions will continue to operate and serve their 
clients much the same as heretofore, but with 
increased facilities. This arrangement is 
carried out by means of trusteeing the stock 
of the Chicago Trust Company for the bene- 
fit of the shareholders of the National Bank 
of the Republic. The alliance also makes 
effective a consolidation of the bond depart- 
ment of the Chicago Trust Company with the 
National Republic Company. The united 
company, with a capital of $1,000,000, will 
become an even greater factor in the under- 
writing and marketing of investment securi- 
ties and at the same time preserve the friend- 
ly atmosphere which has heretofore charac- 

terized the relations of both institutions. 

The many friends of Lucius Teter in the 
trust company fraternity will be pleased to 
learn that he continues as active as ever in 
the management and development of the 
Chicago Trust Company of which he remains 
as chairman of the board as well as being 
vice-chairman of the board of the National 
Bank of the Republic. George Woodruff, 
chairman of the board of the National Bank 
of the Republic, is also vice chairman of 
the Chicago Trust Company. John W. 
O’Leary is president of the combined banks 
with Ward C. Castle as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank, Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of the National Bank 
of the Republic, following the consolidation, 
amounts to $18,000,000, including trusteed 
eapital of the Chicago Trust Company 
amounting to $3,000,000 and with $1,000,000 
in surplus and undivided profits. 


Under Supervision of Federal Government 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - 
Assets over - + 


$6,800,000.00 
$38,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 


PERSONAL SERVICE AT CONTINENTAL 
ILLINOIS BANK 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the alli- 
ance of the Illinois Trust and the Continen- 
tal Banks of Chicago into a billion dollar 
institution to justify the assurance that huge 
volume and wide ramifications of business 
do not necessarily imply a sacrifice of the 
elements of personal contact. Experience of 
the past six months testify that personal 
service has not been subordinated to system 
or departmental organization at the Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Company. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the operations of the 
trust department with its individual 
other divisions. Each estate trust 
ceives the advantage of the most 
treatment on all administrative, investment 
and sundry details. If the prospective trust 
client or beneficiaries have need of personal 
advice or relationships, they are also readily 
forthcoming responsible and _ official 
sources. 


and 
re- 
expert 


or 


from 


The half-yearly financial statement of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company 
shows resources of $1,087,002,812, 
posits of $842,267,000; capital of $75,000,000 ; 
surplus $65,000,000; undivided profits $1,594.- 
443 and reserve of $10,000,000 for contingen- 
cies. Imposing as these totals are they are 
surpassed by the figures of individual and 
corporate trusteeships under administration 
and representing the largest aggregates of 
any bank or trust company in the country 
outside of New York City. 


with de- 


The Commercial Trust & Savings Bank and 
the First National Bank of Joliet, Ill., have 
been merged with combined assets of over 
$20,000,000. At Galesburg, Ill, the First 
Galesburg National Bank & Trust Company 
has been merged with the Peoples Trust & 
Savings Bank, combining deposits of over 
$10,000,000. 















CENTRAL ILLINOIS COMPANY UNITES 
THREE INVESTMENT ORGANIZATIONS 

The Central-Illinois Company, the invest- 
ment subsidiary of the Central Illinois Trust 
Company of Chicago, has inaugurated a na- 
tionwide investment banking service which 
enlists the investment banking business of 
that company with the Federal Securities 
Corporation and the Central Securities Com- 


pany. The Central-Illinois Company will 
continue its headquarters in Chicago with 


representation in New York and branch of- 


fices in nine other cities, including Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Detroit, 


Minneapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Portland 
and San Francisco. Sales organizations are 
also maintained in other territories, provid- 
ing national wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion of securities. Eugene V. R. Thayer is 
chairman of the board of the Central-Illinois 
Company; Louis H. Schroeder, vice-chair- 
man, and James G. Alexander, president. The 
New York office is managed by George B. 
Cortelyou, Jr., at 20 Pine street. In Chicago 
the Central-Illinois Company has the quar- 
ters formerly occupied by the trust depart- 
ment of the Continental National Bank & 
Trust Company, prior to the merger with the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 

Stockholders of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois have approved plans for add- 
ing $5,250,000 to the capital structure of the 
bank and its affiliated investment organiza- 
tion, Central Securities Company, in which 
each bank stockholder has a_ beneficial in- 
terest. Of this money, $1.500,000 will be used 
to increase the capital of the bank from $10,- 
500,000 to $12,000,000, and $750,000,000 will be 
added to the bank’s surplus or undivided 
profits. The remainder, $3,000,000, will be 
added to the capital structure of Central Secu- 
rities Company and will be used in connection 
with the proposed enlargement of activities 
of that company. The new stock will be is- 
sued in units consisting of one share of stock 
in the bank together with a_ beneficial in- 
terest in a share or shares of stock in the 
securities company. Bank stockholders will 
be given the right to purchase one unit at 
$8350 for every seven shares of bank stock 
they own. 





INCREASED CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF 
FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO 


The latest financial statement of the First 
National Bank of Chicago reveals the result 
of recent capital and surplus increases. The 
sum of $5,000,000 has been transferred to 
surplus, making that fund $25,000,000 and 
equal to capital which was also increased by 


TRUST COMPANIES 





Comflete Trust Service 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over $8 000,000 


CHICAGO 
In the Heart of the Financial District 





$1,600,000 recently to $25,000,000. Sale of 
new stock at $600 a share provided a pre- 
mium which was used to increase the capital 
and surplus of the First-Chicago Corporation 
which now has $5,000,000 capital and a sub- 
stantial surplus. Capital and surplus of the 
First Union Trust & Savings Bank are each 
$7,500,000, with undivided profits in excess 
of $5,000,000, making combined invested cap- 
ital of the national and affiliated trust com- 
pany in excess of $75,000,000. 

The June 29th statement shows combined 
deposits of $491,539,000 and 


resources of 
$605,357 ,000. 


POSITION OF CHICAGO BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 

A summary based upon the latest financial 
returns of the national and state banks and 
trust companies located with the 
loop district, shows aggregate deposits of 
$1,426,539,702, a gain of 14 millions since 
last March. Of this total the national banks 
hold $755,178,000 and the trust companies 
and state banks $1,426,539,000. The largest 
individual deposit holding is that of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company 
with $842,267,000; the First National coming 
next with $366,833,000. 


Chicago 
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CAPITAL INCREASE FOR HARRIS TRUST 
AND SAVINGS 

An increase in capital stock from $5,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000 has been approved by stock- 
holders of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago. As announced by President 
Howard W. Fenton, the increase is intended 
to broaden the facilities of the N. W. Harris 
Company, the securities subsidiary of the 
trust company. The $1,000,000 of additional 
stock will be offered stockholders, one for 
each five held, at $500 a share. It is planned 
to add $1,000,000 of the proceeds to the 
bank’s capital and to pay the remaining 
$4,000,000 into the N. W. Harris Company, 
thus increasing its resources to more than 
$5,000,000. 

The June 29th financial statement of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank shows total 
resources of $100,721,527, including loans and 
discounts of $52,850,000: U. S. Government 
and other securities $27,732,000; cash in 
vault and due from banks and Federal Re- 
serve $18.957,000. Deposits total $86,487,- 
000 as compared with $28,868 ten years ago. 
Surplus is $5,000,000 and undivided profits 
$1,626,000. 


PROMISING NEW BANK IN CHICAGO 

The Upper Avenue Bank, recently organ- 
ized by a group of prominent Chicago bank- 
ers and business men headed by Roy C. Os- 
good, vice-president, First Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, opened recently in the Palm- 
olive Building on upper Michigan avenue. 
The bank, offering a broad range of banking 
services, will provide a new financial center 
for this rapidly growing business and resi- 


TRUST COMPANIES 


dential section, The members of the Board 
of Directors of which Roy C. Osgood is chair- 
man are well known in financial and busi- 
ness circles. 

Mr. Burke assumes the presidency of the 
Upper Avenue Bank after a notable record 
of achievement as vice-president and cashier 
of the Citizens State Bank of Champaign, 
Ill. Henry C. Murphy, chairman of the 
board of the American National Bank of 
Woodstock, Ill., brings to the Upper Avenue 
Bank as vice-president an equally rich back- 
ground of valuable experience. Jdward C. 
Schumann, who has been associated for the 
past twenty-six years with the First National 
Bank of Chicago, has been chosen as cashier. 

The Upper Avenue Bank opens for business 
with a fully paid-in capital of $300,000 and 
surplus and reserve of $150,000. In keeping 
with the modern spirit of the upper Michi- 
gan avenue district, the Upper Avenue Bank 
reflects in its banking rooms and furnishings 
the latest trend in modern art interior deco- 
ration. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

The latest financial statement of the North- 
ern Trust Company of Chicago shows com- 
bined resources of $75,999,000, including de- 
mand loans of $25,541,000; time loans $13.- 
637,000 ; other loans and discounts $8,043,000 ; 
bonds and securities $8,978,000; cash and due 
from banks $16,778,000. Capital is $2,000,- 
000; surplus $3,000,000; undivided profits 
$3,603,000, and deposits amount to $62,521,341. 


Chicago’s suburban area has increased in 


population by more than 500,000 persons 
since 1920. 





Capital 
Boulevard Bridge Bank $500,000 
*Central Trust Co. of Dllinois............ 10,500,000 
Crioneo trast Co...................... B00 000 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co... ..75,000,000 
Ee eh oh ks as Nig 2 wea 350,000 
7First Trust & First National 32,500,000 
Franklin Trust 300,000 
Guarantee Trust 300,000 
Harris Trust 5,000,000 
Mercantile Trust. HA EE: 600,000 
No a 5 a ed oll iaii ia acs uae ene 2,000,000 
Peoples Trust 2,500,000 
Sheridan Trust ies 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago. . 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago 1,000,000 
West Side Trust 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust 600,000 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 
ald 
June 29,1929 June 29, 1929 Value 


Deposits, Book Bid Asked 
$534,329 
10,988,878 
2,568,634 
66,594,443 
778,934 
16,140,087 
755,898 
743,025 
6,646,256 
503,620 
6,603,360 
1,469,640 
557,000 
8,912,134 
1,387,917 
479,637 
454,056 


$14,247,826 
126,485,810 
34,279,000 
842,267,017 
7,180,301 
491,539,363 
3,254,000 
2,753,000 
86,487,267 
11,519,196 
62,521,341 
28,291,132 
11,849,000 
63,891,748 
9,883,213 
15,229,581 
8,865,974 


206 
204 
193 
216 
322 
405 
351 
346 
232 
183 
430 
158 
155 
278 
238 
168 


175 


400 
641 
930 
838 
535 
838 
320 
490 
1110 
400 
935 
527 
328 
755 
429 
420 
342 


645 
935 
841 


842 
330 
500 
1120 
945 
532 
334 
760 
433 
430 
350 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 



















Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF PITTS- 
BURGH TRUST COMPANIES 


Substantial gains, both in the accumula- 
tion of deposits and in the volume of trust 
department assets under administration, are 
shown in most of the last financial state- 
ments of the trust companies of Pittsburgh. 
The Union Trust Company reports banking 
resources of $212,955,000; deposits $141,402.- 
000; capital $1,500,000; surplus $55,000,000 ; 
undivided profits $1,928,000, and reserves 
$6,438,000. Trust funds total $345,967,000, 
an increase of $14,251,000 since last March; 
corporate trusts $762,596,000. 


Peoples Savings & Trust Company shows 
banking resources of $55,954,000; deposits 


$40,746,000 ; capital $4,000,000 ; 
undivided profits $10,277,000. Trust funds 
amount to $98,677,000 and corporate trusts 
$44,321,825. 

The Colonial Trust Company 
sources of $34,843,000 ; 
capital $2,600,000; surplus $3,000,000, and 
undivided profits $1,359,752. Trust funds 
amount to over $28,000,000, and trusteeships 
under corporate mortgage $112,320,000. 

The Pittsburgh Trust Company reports re- 
sources of $23,380,000; deposits $16,417,170: 
capital $2,000,000; surplus $2,000,000, 
undivided profits $897,701. This 
has paid $8,353,000 in dividends since its 
organization. Trust funds are _ $8,784,000 
and corporate trusts over $25,000,000. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company reports 
banking resources of $17,877,733; deposits 
$14,342,000; capital $1,500,000; surplus 
$1,700,000, and undivided profits $215,327. 
Trust funds amount to $32,901,000. 


surplus and 


reports re- 
deposits $25,321,000 ; 


and 
company 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 

Quality of service and allegiance to con- 
servative fiduciary standards are doubtless 
factors that make for successful trust com- 
pany administration. This is evident from 
the experience of the Fidelity Title & Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh which shows an in- 
crease during the past year in the amount 
of trust funds of $16,000,000, bringing the 
total to $185,208,000. As trustee under cor- 
porate mortgages the company reports $78,- 


165,000. Banking resources aggregate $32,- 
872,000, with an increase in deposits of 
$2,200,000 since last March, bringing total to 
$22,367,000. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus 


$6,000,000, and undivided profits $1,864,190. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE ANDIRUST ©, 


341-343 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED =: 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed agéregate more 
than $190,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

The board of directors of the Pittsburg 
Trust Company have elected Charles A. 
Brooks a member of the board. Mr. Brooks 
is president of the Central division of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces the opening of a representa- 
tive’s office in Pittsburgh in the Oliver Build- 
ing and the appointment of Layton C. Noel 
as its representative in this territory. 

After thirty-seven years’ continuous sery- 
ice, James D. Ayres has resigned as vice- 
president of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

The Commercial Bank & Trust Company 
is being organized in Pittsburgh with capital 
of $500,000 and surplus of $200,000. 

W. K. Gamble, vice president and treasurer 
of the Potter Title & Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the Bankers Club 
of Pittsburgh. 

The Fayette Title & Trust Company of 
Uniontown, Pa., reports total banking and 
trust department resources of $10,170,000. 

John E. Potter, president of the Potter 
Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, has 


been re-elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Title Association. 

































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


SPEEDING UP FLOOD CONTROL AND 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


Because of his demonstrated talent in en- 
gineering construction work, much is ex- 
pected of President Hoover in expediting 
public improvements and particularly Mis- 
sissippi Valley flood control, for which Con- 
gress has authorized the needed appropria- 
tions. In view of the tasks imposed upor 
the executive by the special session of Con- 
gress, the demands for agricultural relief 
and the debate over tariff revision, it is 
perhaps pardonable that the government 
agencies have not yet been set as actively 
in motion as desired by the populations and 
interests periodically threatened by overflow 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

The wisdom of actively pushing flood 
control and public improvements authorized 
by Congress, is discussed in a broader light 
of maintaining sound prosperity, in a recent 
address on “Keeping in Step with Progress,” 
by John G. Lonsdale, president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
of St. Louis, before the Kentucky Bankers 
Association. He says in part: 

“Every indication is that the government 
will roll up a treasury surplus this year of 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. In the 
first place, the tax restraints upon business 
that were necessary to the building up of 
such a surplus should be eased the coming 
year to encourage commerce, because too 
heavy a tax siphons out revenue that be- 
longs rightfully to industry. 

“Secondly, now that we have that surplus 
assured, why wouldn’t it be a sound contri- 
bution to prosperity and national progress 
to spend it? That sounds strange coming 
from a banker, but the suggestion has sound 
economic possibilities. For instance, mil- 
lions of dollars have been authorized by Con- 
gress for both river improvement and flood 
control work over a period of three years. 
With the cash on hand, and the needs of the 
river pushing, why not speed up the goy- 
ernment’s valley program to one year or so 
instead of three, and give employment to 
countless thousands, and an added _ pros- 
perity to all? I want least of all, to ap- 
pear sectional or provincial in such a sug- 
gestion, so I add that similar governmental! 
projects could be speeded up all the 
nation. 

“Our national mindedness has caused us 
to disregard party lines and political divi- 
sions in shaping policies for any section that 


over 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
LaSalle and Monroe Streets 


Capital . . . . . $5,000,000 
Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 
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affects the welfare of the whole. The safe- 
guarding of the fertile fields of the Missis- 
sippi Valley—the granary of the nation—no 
longer is looked upon as a sectional enter- 
prise, but as one in which the nation and the 
government will join unselfishly for solution. 
The problems of the South, the North, East 
and West become the problems of all. A 
disaster to one locality becomes the concern 
of the nation. Speed, dispatch, facilitated 
relationships of all the people, have truly 
brought us into a common brotherhood and 
together we march forward to new eras and 
new ages. 

“In the southern half of the great Missis- 
sippi Valley, we have 12.78 per cent of the 
nation’s manufacturing, and 48 per cent of 
our people on farms—which represents 30 
per cent of the nation’s farm population. A 
better balance between farm and industrial 
production is an ambition to be nurtured 
as a means to this valley’s great aggrandize- 
ment.” 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
of St. Louis, was one of the leading speak- 
ers at the recent annual convention of the 
New England Bankers Association. 
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DAN W. JONES HEADS UNIVERSAL 
AVIATION CORPORATION 

To the numerous friends of the late Breck- 
inridge Jones of St. Louis, whose memory 
is cherished as the founder of the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers 
Association, it will be of interest to learn 
that his son, Dan W. Jones has become presi- 
dent of the Universal Aviation Corporation, 
a $10,000,000 enterprise which occupies a 
dominant position in the aviation industry. 
Mr. Jones resigned his position as vice-presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany with which he became connected in 
1914 as a junior clerk. As head of the Uni- 
versal Aviation Corporation Mr. Jones suc- 
ceeds the late Louis H. Piper who passed 
away in Cleveland last May. 

The Missouri Bankers Association has an- 
nounced the winners of thirty-two cash 
prizes offered by the association in a state- 
wide school essay contest on the subject of 
“Banking.” The contest was in charge of 
G. V. Kenton, assistant advertising manager 
of the Mereantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, as chairman of the committee on 
education and public relations of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association. 
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BOATMEN’S NATIONAL TAKES OVER 
INVESTMENT. BANKING HOUSE 

The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, which has the distinction of being the 
oldest bank in Missouri and with a career 
dating back to 1847, has effected a consoli- 
dation with the investment banking houses 
of Kauffman, Smith & Company. It is 
planned to create a new investment company 
as a subsidiary of the enlarged institution, 
which will retain the name of Boatmen’s 
National Bank. This is the first merger in 
St. Louis of an investment bank with a 
commercial institution. There will be no 
change in the capital structure of Boatmen’s 
until the next investment unit is formed, as 
the merger will be effected by that institu- 


tion purchasing outright the assets of 
Kauffman, Smith & Company. Tom K. 


Smith, vice-president of Kauffman, Smith & 
Company, will be president of the consoli- 
dated bank, and Julius W. Reinholdt, presi- | 
dent of the Boatmen’s National, will be chair- 
man of the board. 

Kauffman, Smith & Company have a ¢api- 
tal of $500,000. Boatmen’s National, accord- 
ing to its latest published statement, has 
$2,000,000 capital, $750,000 surplus, and 
$383,000 undivided profits. Its deposits ag- 
gregate $24,500,000. The present capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of the Boat- 
mens National are the result of earnings, 
With the exception of $400,000 paid in by 
stockholders in 1856. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF MISSOURI 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

F. B. Brady, vice-president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
and newly elected president of the Missouri 
Bankers Association, has announced the fol- 
lowing committee to conduct the educational 
work of the association during his adminis- 
tration: G. V. Kenton, assistant advertising 
manager Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company of St. Louis, as chairman; C. E. 
Linville, assistant cashier Bank of Skidmore, 
Skidmore; C. W. Moody, cashier McDaniel 
National Bank, Springfield; H. H. Mohler, 
vice-president St. Joseph Stock Yards Bank, 
St. Joseph; Fred Wightman, First 
National Bank, Braymer, Mo. 


cashier 


Judge Davis Biggs, former trust officer of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
has been elected a vice-president of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company. 

F. B. Brady, vice-president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been elected president of the Missouri 
Bankers’ Association. 
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FORMATION OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MERCHANTS STATE 
TRUST COMPANY 


As a larger and amply equipped financial 
institution to serve not only the present but 
also the prospective needs of St. Louis as a 
rapidly growing center, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Merchants State Trust Company made its 
formal début on July 1st, representing a suc- 
cessful consolidation of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, the Merchants-Laclede 
National Bank and the State National Bank. 
Although each of these units have occupied 
an influential and constructive position in 
St. Louis, covering several generations, the 
combination is bound to give a new impetus 
to this city as the financial and banking cen- 
ter of the vast Mississippi Valley and South- 
western regions. The spirit which animates 
the organization is not alone one of serving 
its clients and depositors, but also to get 
behind every movement for a greater and 
more prosperous St. Louis. 

The Mississippi Valley Merchants State 
Trust Company begins its broader career 
with combined resources of over $94,000,000 
and with capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $9,600,000. Every type of modern serv- 
ice is provided, embracing checking, savings 
and commercial accounts, trust administra- 
tion, real estate, safe deposit, foreign and 
investment departments. An important aux- 
iliary for financing and distribution of secu- 
rities is the Mississippi Valley Company 
which will have far-reaching contacts. To 
the depositors and clients of the various for- 
mer units there is the assurance that “all 
the officers and employees of the three in- 
stitutions are here to welcome you and serve 
you with the same courtesy, friendliness and 
individual attention which has been char- 
acteristic of them in the past.” 

J. Sheppard Smith, who was president of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, con- 
tinues as active head and president of the 
combined institution. His immediate associ- 
ates in the executive direction are Edward 
B. Pryor, chairman of the board; A. L. Shap- 
leigh, chairman of the executive committee; 
Hord Hardin, vice-president; W. J. Bram- 
man, vice-president, and A. O. Wilson, vice- 
president. 

The board of directors is truly representa- 
tive, in its personnel, of the most progres- 
sive financial, business and industrial inter- 
ests of St. Louis. The board of directors is 
composed of the following: W. W. Alexan- 
der, P. DeC. Ball, Judson S. Bemis, Eugene 
H. Benoist, Harold M. Bixby, H. L. Block, 


August A. Busch, Jr., John A. Bush, James 
W. Byrnes, Daniel K. Catlin, E, P. Cave, W. 
-¥almer Clarkson, Herbert D. Condie, 
Shelby H. Curlee, Leslie Dana, W. C. 
D’Arey, Nelson R. Darragh, R. C. Day, 
John Dunean, A. B, Elias, Edward M. 
Flesh, D. R. Francis, Jr., J. D. P. Francis, 
Frederick D. Gardner, Arthur C. Garrison, 
Elias S. Gatch, Columbus Haile, Frank R. 
Henry, Ewing Hill, Gerard B. Lambert, 
Frank J. Lewis, Thomas 8S. Lytle, T. S. Mat- 
fitt, George A. Mahan, Stewart McDonald, 
Benjamin McKeen, Duncan I. Meier, W. H. 
Moulton, Dick Oliver, William R. Orthwein, 
Edwin H. Peters, W. J. Polk, Edward B. 
Pryor, Aaron 8. Rauh, Charles E. Schaff, 
Charles W. Scudder, F. D. Seward, A. L. 
Shapleigh, Richard T. Shelton, Bradford 
Shinkle, J. Sheppard Smith, I. A. Stevens, 
Arnold G. Stifel, Clement Studebaker, Jr., 
George S. Tiffany, H. B. Wallace, N. 8. 
Chouteau Walsh, J. Gates Williams, 
B. Woodward, Fred G. Zeibig. 

In addition to named members the official 
staff embraces the following: vice-presidents, 
Charlton Alexander, J. P. Bergs, R. W. Bug- 
bee, William R. Cady, vice-president and real 
estate officer; W. J. Hein, T. J. Kavanaugh, 
zuy C. Philips, A. Holt Roudebush, vice- 
president and counsel; O. A. Rowland, L. M. 
Rumsey, Jr., H. L. Stadler, C. H. Turner, Jr., 
vice-president and secretary; J. A. Weaver; 
assistant vice-presidents: H. C, Ibbotson, J. 
A. Rouveyrol; assistant secretaries: F. C. 
Ball, Charles G. Cobb. R. W. Fisher, War- 
ren Johnson, Elmer W. Kleinschmidt, Fred 
W. Krieger, Edwin J. Kropp, F. J. Reuter, 
James D. Sullivan, C. M. Walter, Eugene J. 
Walter, John F. Wieser; trust officer, Fred 
A. Gissler; Cecil A. Tolin, associate trust of- 
ficer; Robert N. Arthur and Charles Herman, 
assistant trust officers; Herbert S. Heil, safe 
deposit officer; James M, Turley, auditor; 
Louis R. Engel, assistant auditor: G. J. Roth- 
weiler, assistant credit manager; W. A. 
Crocket, savings manager, and Frank Ryan, 
advertising manager. 

John R. Longmire is president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Company, with Benjamin F. 
Frick, Jr., and Samuel B. Blair, vice-presi- 
dents. 


Louis 


The Wellston Trust Company of Wellston, 
Mo., has installed a completed bandit proof 


system, including bullet-proof cages, 
ports and other accessories. 


gun 
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ALWAYS SOUGHT 


TO PROTECT 
HIS PROPERTY 


REPRESENTATION IN CHICAGO 


Management and Disposition of Local Real 


Estate for non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois 


Special Facilities for the handling of State and 
Federal Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 


69 WEST 


WASHINGTON STREET 


Assets over $35,000,000 


No Demand Liabilities 





Effective July 10, the Union Planters Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., began operating under its new na- 
tional charter, rounding out the program of 
broader banking facilities for Memphis in- 
augurated last January when the Union & 
Planters and the Manhattan Savings Bank 


Protected Trust Investnents 


& Trust Company came under joint manage- 
ment. 

The First National Bank & Trust Company 
and the Tulsa National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., 
have consolidated with capital of $2,500,000 
and will be known as the First National 
Bank & Trust Company. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOVIS TRUST COMPANIES _ 


Franklin-American Trust Co 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co 


ae SS tO a 


North St. Louis Trust Co 


Lafayette-South Side Trust Co................0.00- 


... 3,000,000.00 
... 2,150,000.00 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
June 29, 1929 June 29, 1929 
$1,299,198,83 $26,938,204.71 
7,623,623.76 121,624,559.59 
5,819,542.95 36,605,850.73 
143,080.20 2,818,299.34 
1,690,469.40 28,196,707.30 


Capital 


19,0060,000.00 
200,000.00 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Capital 


American Security & Trust Co... .$3,400,000 
Continental Trust Co 1,000,000 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 
Munsey-Trust Co 2,000,000 
National Savings & Trust Co 1,000,000 

i 2,000,000 


Washington Loan & Trust Co.... 1,000,000 


Profits, 
June 29, 1929 
$3,924,279.57 

256,537.32 

288,455.93 

1,311,939 65 
2,955,467.18 
1,195,402.83 
2,452,507.13 


Deposits, Bid 

June 29, 1929 
$29.712,134.23 
2,597,814.88 
8,874,199.16 
5,001,690.10 
11,871,053.03 
9,115 641.22 
15,371,299.77 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


A PROPHECY FULFILLED 

Nine years ago, in 1920, when the Cleve- 
land Trust Company celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the late Judge F. H. Goff, 
who was then president, made the following 
prediction : 

sk * * T venture to predict if the Cleveland 
Trust Company continues to serve the people 
of this city in the same spirit in the future 
as it has in the past, that within 
ten years its deposits will exceed $250,000,- 
000.” 

President Harris Creech, who succeeded 
Judge Goff and has so zealously carried out 
the distinctive and progressive policies laid 
down by his predecessor, takes a natural 
pride in calling attention to the fact that 
the prephecy has not only been fulfilled but 
anticipated and exceeded in nine instead of 
ten years. The June 29th financial state- 
ment of the Cleveland Trust Company shows 
deposits of $256,000,000 and with resources 
of $283,000,000 coming within close range of 
the 300 million mark. Capital stock is 
$10,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$8,372,976. 


HarRRIS CREECH 
President, Cleveland Trust Company 
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Central in name and 
location... 
National in useful- 
ae 
International in 
service ... 


RESOURCES OVER $65,000,000 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 
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One of the important factors in the con- 
stant growth of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany has been the successful development of 
neighborhood offices throughout the greater 
Cleveland district. The fifty-fourth office will 
be opened this fall on the ground floor space 
of the Medical Arts building which is one 
of the new Van Sweringen Terminal Tower 
Group. The interior will be suggestive of 
the quiet and coziness of a refined living 
room with refreshing absence of ornamental 
bronze and marble. The lobby will be of 
paneled English oak and at one end will be 
an ample fireplace. Counters and _ tellers 
stations will be of the cageless type. Wil- 
liam S. Goff, assistant treasurer, will be 
manager of the new branch with the follow- 
ing personnel: Harry Webber, assistant to 
Goff; Miss Bess Wilmot, woman’s advisory 
and new accounts; John H. MacDonald, 
teller; Clyde Nesbit, teller; William Sharpe, 
loan teller; Fred Darch, teller; Fred Lake, 
teller. 

Allan B. Cook, vice-president of the Guar- 
dian Trust Company, Cleveland, O., has been 
appointed to the bank facilities and service 
committee of the Savings Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association. 
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UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND OPENS 
THREE NEW OFFICES 

The month of June witnessed the addi- 
tion of three new offices by the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland. Special interest cen- 
tered upon the opening of the unusually at- 
tractive quarters provided for the new Ter- 
minal Square Office, located in the Terminal 
Juilding on Public Square. A feature of the 
opening day on June 17th was the deposit 
of a million dollar account. The office is in 
charge of Vice-president J. C. Armstrong 
with D. D. Scott, assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant manager. 

There are humerous entrances to the bank- 
ing quarters. The lobby is SO feet long and 
two stories high, with walls of imported 
Loredo Chiaro marble. There are twenty- 
five tellers’ cages, thirteen of which will be 
used for commercial banking. On the mez- 
zanine balcony is located the safe deposit 
yault and ten coupon rooms. The vault 
weighs 130 tons, and the door weighs twenty- 
eight tons. The main floor of the bank ac- 
commodates the savings department, the for- 
eign exchange department, the travel depart- 
ment, the new account department and the 
officers’ desks. Immediately inside the en- 
located a beautiful waiting room 
for visitors. 

The other two new offices of the Union 
Trust Company are known as the East 
1S5th-Landseer office, managed by Harry W. 
Black, and the East 116th-Corlett office, is 
headed by Herbert E. Zdara, formerly of 
the Kinsman-140th office. The two new banks 
are of Colonial design, and marks a new de- 
parture for neighborhood banks in Cleveland. 


trance is 


Harry W. BLack 


Manager of new E. 185th-Landseer Office of Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland 
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Each bank is completely equipped with seven 
tellers’ cages and a large safe deposit vault. 
The design of the fixtures and furniture is 
in keeping with the spirit of the Colonial ar- 
chitecture. Newspaper announcement ads, to- 
gether with house-to-house distribution of 
“The Union Trust Beacon,’ a miniature 
newspaper, in the immediate neighborhood, 
informed the public that a new office was 
being opened, and invited them to inspect the 
new bank on its opening day. 


SUBSTANTIAL DEPOSIT GAINS BY 

GUARDIAN TRUST OF CLEVELAND 

The past twelve months have been more 
or less fluctuating with most banks in the 
country as regards volume of deposits. The 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland is to 
be found among these which have registered 
constant and steady increase. During the 
twelve months ending June 29th last, depos- 
its of the Guardian increased substantially , 
and carrying the comparison to 1925 there 
is an increase from $112,467,000 to $138,446,- 
000. Resources total $166,173,000. Capital 
is $7,000,000; surplus, $9,000,000 and undi- 
vdied profits of $1,181,116. 


Kk. V. Newton of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed chairman of the 
national publicity committee of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

Plans have been completed for inecreas- 
ing the capital of the Security Savings Bank 
& Trust Company of Toledo, O., from $800,- 
000 to $1,000,000, the additional capital to 
provide for purchase of assets of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company. 


HERBERT E. ZDARA 


Manager of new E. 116th-Corlett Office of Union Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 


y bil 
—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1.000.000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1.500.000 
HELD IN TRUST $45.000.000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 
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PROMOTION AT CENTRAL NATIONAL 
COMPANY OF CLEVELAND 
President C. E. Sullivan of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland s announces the 
election of Robert P. Valentine as assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the Central National 
Company, the investment affiliation of the 
Central National Bank. Mr. Valentine has 
been employed by the bank since 1922. His 
father, H. A. Valentine of Akron, is assistant 
treasurer of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of that city. A graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vt., with a bachelor of science degree, 


ROBERT A. BISHOP 


Vice-president Central National Bank, who was recently 
elected President of the Bond Club of Cleveland 


Mr. Valentine is a member of Kappa Delta 
Rho fraternity. 


Robert A. Bishop, vice-president of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland and the 
Central National Company, has been elected 
president of the Bond Club of Cleveland and 
also vice-president of the Cleveland Rotary 
Club. Mr. Bishop is a Clevelander now re- 
siding in Chagrin Falls, O. He has been 
affiliated with the Central National Bank 
for over twenty-four years having taken up 
his duties there in 1905. 


ROBERT P. VALENTINE 


Who has been elected Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Central National Company, an investment affiliation 
of the Central National Bank of Cleveland 












Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
LEGISLATION ON REAL PROPERTY 
TRUSTS AND ACCUMULATIONS 


Two bills of outstanding importance and 
interest to trust companies of California, 
passed at the last session of the legislature 
and approved by the Governor, relate to real 
property trusts and accumulations. This new 
legislation clarifies the law of trusts in re- 
spect to real and personal property and also 
gives trust companies a wider latitude in 
the administration of trusteed estates, par- 
ticularly “funded insurance trusts.” 

The amendment governing real property 
repeals Sections 847 and 857 of the civil code 
and amends Section 2220 to read: 

“A trust in relation to real and personal 
property, or either of them, may be created 
for any purpose or purposes for which a con- 
tract may be made.” 

By this measure the strict limitations, 
heretofore existing upon the creation of real 
property trusts, are wiped out; the unwar- 
ranted distinctions between trusts upon real 
property and personal property are dis- 
carded and _ trusts upon real proper- 
ty may be created to meet the proper 
and legitimate demands of the business in- 
terests of today and tomorrow. Whether, as 
to future trusts on realty, the powers and 
duties conferred upon the trustee must be 
mandatory and imperative, or merely dis- 
cretionary, or to be exercised upon certain 
conditions prescribed in the declaration, are 
questions which may arise, as they have in 
the past. The amendment is not retroactive. 
Senate Bill 489, Chapter 143, amends Sec- 
tions 724, 725 and 726 of the Civil Code re- 
lating to the accumulation of income. Sec- 
tion 724, as amended, reads: 

“An accumulation of the income of prop- 
erty may be directed by any will, trust or 
transfer, in writing sufficient to pass the 
property or create the trust out of which the 
fund is to arise, for the benefit of one or 
more persons, objects or purposes, to com- 
mence within the time in this title permitted 
for the vesting of future interests (and not 
to extend beyond the period limiting the time 
within which the absolute power of aliena- 
tion of property may be suspended as pre- 
scribed by law).” 

In lieu of an accumulation for one or more 
minors then in being, an accumulation for 
the benefit of one or more persons, objects 
or purposes is substituted. And, instead of 
such accumulation terminating at the expira- 
tion of minority, it may now continue up to, 
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but not beyond the period limiting the time 
within which the absolute power of aliena- 
tion of property may be suspended as pre- 
seribed by law. 

By the amendment of Section 725, if the 
direction for accumulation be for a longer 
term than provided by Section 715, the di- 
rection only—whether separable or not from 
the other provisions—is void as to the time 
beyond the legal limit, and no other part 
of the trust instrument is affected by the 
void portion of such direction. If one or 
more of the persons for whose*benefit an ac- 
cumulation has been directed. #re destitute 
of other sufficient means of support or edu- 
cation, the proper court, upon application, 
may direct a suitable sum to be applied 
thereto out of the fund directed to be ac- 
cumulated for the benefit of such person or 
persons. 


J. DABNEY DAY 

The Pacific Coast banking fraternity has 
lost one of its ablest and most highly re- 
spected leaders with the recent death of 
J. Dabney Day, president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
He came to Los Angeles in 1920 from Dal- 
las, Tex., where he had been vice-president 
of the City National Bank. In Los Angeles 
he became associated with the First National 
Bank as vice-president. He became an out- 
standing figure soon after coming to Los An- 
geles by his admirable work in financing the 
1920 cotton crop in the Salt River Valley 
of Arizona, raising a fund of $4,000,000 to 
finance the crops. In 1923 Mr, Day became 
president of the Citizens National Bank, 
which subsequently became the Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank. Mr. Day was 
fifty-seven years old and was born in La- 
donia, Tex. 


Herbert D. Ivey, who has served more 
than a quarter of a century with the Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, has been elected president to suc- 
ceed the late J. Dabney Day. 

Following changes have been announced at 
the Security-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles: R. J. Schweppe, Los Angeles eapi- 
talist, was elected to the board of the bank, 
replacing James R. Page, who recently re- 
signed. F. S. Baer and George R. Martin 
were elected members of the board of the 
Security-First National Company. 

Los Angeles bank clearings for the first 
half of 1929 show increase of $361,979,000 
over the first half of 1928 and aggregated 
$5,719,560,000. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


MERGER OF CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK WITH AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

The most important banking merger de- 
velopment in California during the current 
year is the recent announcement of plans 
for consolidating the Crocker First National 
Bank and the affiliated Crocker First Fed- 
eral Trust Company with the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco, creating a large 
institution with indicated resources of $400,- 
000,000 and deposits of more than $330,000,- 
000. Committees representing both banking 
organizations are working out the details. 

Another surprise to the California banking 
fraternity was the advice of the resignation 
of John S. Drum as president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company. Mr. Drum has for many 
years been one of the leading figures in the 
San Francisco banking field and has served 
a term as president of the American Bankers 
Association. John D. McKee, chairman of 
the board of the American Trust Company, 
has assumed the duties of president pro tem. 
He was organizer of the Mercantile Trust 
Company and the Mercantile National Bank 
and was president of that bank up to the 
time of its consolidation with the 
Union & Trust Company in 1920. 

Consolidation of the Crocker banks with 
the American Trust Company will bring into 
the field a potential rival of the big Bank 
of Italy and the Giannini interests. Both 
of the merging banks are among the oldest 
banks in California with fine traditions of 
service, A recent financial statement of the 
Crocker First National Bank and the Crock- 
er First Federal Trust Company shows com- 
bined resources of $126,913,000; deposits 
$104,730,000 ;. capital $7,500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $5,405,000. The committees 
working out the merger plans consist of Wil- 
liam H. Crocker, James K. Moffitt, William 
W. Crocker, Ralph W. Kinney, Atholl Me- 
Bean and Walter S. Martin. Acting for the 
American Trust Company are John D. Me- 
Kee, C. O. G. Miller, Fred T. Elsey, Milton 
H.. Esberg, Frank L. Taylor and Robert B. 
Henderson. 


Savings 


—_———_ 


The Continental-Illinois Company, the 
investment subsidiary of the Continental- 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company of Chicago, 
will open a municipal bond division and a 
trading division in its New York office, Of- 
fices also will be opened in Detroit. 
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COMMITTEE FOR PACIFIC COAST 
REGIONAL TRUST CONFERENCE 

Before retiring as chairman of the Trust 
Company Section of the California Bankers 
Association, W. J. Kieferdorf, vice-president 
of the Bank of Italy National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association, announced the following 
committee to arrange for the seventh Region- 
al Trust Conference of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain States to be held at Ogden, 
Utah, September 25th-27th: R. M. Sims 
(chairman), vice-president and trust officer 
American Trust Company, San Francisco; 
L. H. Roseberry, vice-president Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles: Hal- 
cott B. Thomas, vice-president and trust offi- 
cer Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles; F. J. Brickwedel, vice-president 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco; C. Nelson Hackett, assistant 
trust officer The Bank of California National 
Association; F. 
president 
San 


H. Lougher, assistant vice- 
Anglo-California Trust Company, 
Francisco; F. H. Behrends, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer California Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

The Bank of California, N. A., of San 
Francisco, reports resources of $113,819,000 ; 
deposits $81,280,246; capital $8,500,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $9,291,534. 

Vincent K. Butler, Jr., counsel of the 
American Trust Company of San Francisco, 
and A, Oxon of the San Francisco bar, are 
the authors of a comprehensive 376-page 
volume on “California Tax Laws of 1929.” 

George D. Pollock has been appointed as- 
sistant trust officer of the Monterey County 
Trust & Savings Bank of Salinas, Cal. 

The Anglo & London-Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco has organized a_ holding 
corporation to affect an affiliation of banks 
in different sections of California. 

The York Safe & Lock Company has been 
awarded the contract for installing vaults 
in the Federal Reserve Bank branch at Los 
Angeles. 

Stockholders of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles have 
approved reduction in par value of capital 
stock from $100 to $20 per share. 


Mount, senior vice-president of 
sank of Italy National Trust & Savings 


Arnold J. 
the 
Association of San Francisco, has been 
elected president of the California Bankers 
Association. Lane D. Webber, vice-president 
of the First National Trust & Savings Bank 
of San Diego, has been elected vice-president 
of the association. 





